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PREFACE. 


Tub  Fovati  Book  or  Lisioxs  harlnf  b««n  eompUod  m  th« 
l^M  prineiplM  m  tht  Fint,  S«eoBd,  mmI  Third,  Teacnen  v  n^ 
aoBUBvndcd  to  pariM  the  auno  methodf  in  vuAag  it — Thohr  Poplls 
AodU  ho  made  to  qtoll,  without  the  book,  all  the  dilBoalt  wordi  in 
vfuf  LoMoo ;  and,  though  it  i«  ezpeoted  that  tirammar  and  Geogra> 
phy  bo  now  taaght  fVom  texi^l>ooh^  yet  Teachers  ahoold  eonUnne  to 
ppt  oeoMlonal  qaeations  on  both  theio  branehea  of  edoeatlbn,  in  tlio 
■jiwrfi  <Nf.  the  orainory  exatcinaUona.  Any  aentenoo  ean  bo  made  an 
iilt^iil  fo  Qra^mar;  and  there  ia  a  wh6le  Section  of  Leaaona  de- 
▼i^tad  fo  anljecta  connected  with  Geomphy,  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
^iiiauA  from  Mnpa.  The  Section  of  Leaaona  on  Scripture  Hiatmry 
ifip  ilATeaohera  in  communicating  to  their  Pnpila  an  aconrato 
kamilodge  of  the  hiatorioal  parte  of  the  Bible.  When  an  object 
doiwlbea  in  any  Lesaon,  or  a  plate  or  drawing  of  it  can  ht  proeuredi 
tti«,jA^oet  itaelf,  or  the  drawing,  ought  to  be  shown  to  Uie  Pnpila; 
an^lp*  ^Moher  sfaoald  require  them  to'  explain,  not  only  whatia  aald 
of  ii  iii»tbe  text-book,  but  all  ita  distinKuiahing  propertiea^aa  well  aa 
thoea  which  it  haa  iu  common  with  ouer  objects  of  the  alune  kind. 
After  having  been  examined  on  a  Lesson,  thoy  should  also  be  made 
to  atat^  ia  ^eir  own  words,  all  that  they  bare  learned  from  it  Has- 
ten will  derive  considerable  assistance  in  teaching,  and  Pupila  in 
learning  tibe  Lessons,  from  the  list  of  Latin  and  Greek  roota  in  the 
AppendUx.  TboaO  in  the  Firat  Section  hare  been  arranged  aeeording 
to  the  Lessons  in  which  they  first  oeour,  and  hare  been  selected  at 
the  rate  of  six  roota  'to  each  page  of  reading.  It  will  be  ofadran- 
tage,  therefore,  to  teach  the  Firat  Section  by  preacribing  for  eaeh 
LMBon,  a  nage  to  Be  spelled,  read,  and  explained,  and  six  roota  to  be 
eommitted  to  memory.  In  bearing  the  Latin  and  Greek  roota,  Teach* 
era  will  be  careful  to  examine  their  Pupila  on  the  formation  of  Bug- 
liah  words  from  them,  by  Joining  prefixes,  affixes,  and  other  words : 
and  they  will  also  cause  them  to  give,  in  addition  to  the  examples  in 
the  book,  aa  many  English  words  formed  from  the  same  root  aa  they 
can  recollect  The  object  of  this  exerciae-ia  to  accustom  young  per- 
sona to  habita  of  combination  and  analysia,  ha  well  as  to  giro  uem  a 
command  of  expressions  in  their  own  language.  When  Uie  Teacher 
ia  examining  on  the  Reading  Leaaon,  he  will  miAe  hia  PupQa  point 
out  all  tiM  words,  of  which  he  haa  learned  the  Latin  and  Greek  roots, 
explain  them  aeeording  to  their  deriration,  and  show  how  they  are 
formed.  To  enable  them  to  do  this  more  eaailyi  the  Bnelbh  d«rira> 
tirea  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  roota  in  eaeh  Leaaon  of  the  Firat  84e- 
tion  hara  been  printad  in  Italiea  In  tha  wnre^oading  Reading  Laawn. 
Badi  Lmi OB  of  rooti  dotf  not  «0Blida  all  thai  ait  (o  b«  foud  in  Hm 


RsaJtaf  LtMOB )  bat  tk«  FInt  SMtlon  of  Rooti  eratelu  aO  Ikal  m 
ow  In  th«  Fint  BMtlra  of  RMdlng  LcMoaf.  It  If  ntommtmimi, 
ihtntan,  that  whra  tli«  whol*  of  that  Boetioa  hai  boos  kamt4»  at 
tho  rata  of  a  pact  of  rtadiaf  and  fix  rooti  for  oaoh  loiioa,  it  ikoaM 
bo  oaroftiUy  roriMd.  whoa  tho  PopUo  ihoold  bo  ablo  to  onlatai  ovary 
doriTaUro  word  whioh  oeenrt.  Hating  dono  thli,  thoy  will  ptotui 
to  tho  Boeoad  Bootloa  of  Roadiag  Lmsobi^  and  alto  to  tho  Boooad 
Soetioa  of  LaUa  aadi  Qrooh  Root^  whieb,  ooataiaiBc  oaly  thooo  ad- 
ditional primltlTMi  wbieh  did  notoooar  in  tho  Wini  Motion,  ha«  not 
boon  amagod  In  Looioni.  ToMban  will  vN  thoir  owa  diaontion  ai 
to  tho  nnmbor  to  bo  preioribed  for  a  lomon ;  bat  thoy  will  taha  oaro 
to  make  thoir  Pnpili  eontinuo  to  apply  all  tho  roota  u  tho  fInt  800- 
tien.  TbOT  will  prooood  in  tho  sano  way  with  tho  Third,  Foorth, 
and  Fifth  Sootioni.— Somo  of  thooo  dirootlou  will  bo  aado  SAOfO  la- 
toUiglblo  by  tho  luhloinod  ezampio  of  tho  mothod  ia  whleh  tho  Xioo- 
lOM  aro  rooommendod  to  bo  tanght 

"  Linnans,  the  groat  Swodldi  natoraliit,  oharaetariiM  aad  dhriiat 
"tho  three  kingdoma  of-natare,  tho  animal,  tho  Togotabkw  and  tho 
"mineral,  in  the  following  manner:  'itimee  gnm;  ngotahtea  grow 
"  and  liv€  /  animalo  grow,  lire  .and  /mL*  " 

Tho  Teaehor  hating  eeen  that  hie  Pupili  oaa  apoll  orory  word  in 
tbii  eontenoo^  and  road  it  witili  proper  pronnnoiatioa,  aoeonk  aad  9m- 
phaaif,  may  examino  them  upon  it  aa  followi  >-Who  waa  Umatnmt 
A  bwedlih  nataraliit  From  what  Latin -i-oot  ia  noliiraflrt  tbnMt 
Jflatura,  nature.  What  it  tho  lint  afflx  added  to  natwraf-'At,  of 
or  belonging  to.  What  part  of  tpoeeb  ia  natural;-- Aa  aiQoetltai 
What  aflx  it  then  added  to  matvraif—Itt,  a  door.  What  paH  of 
ipooeh  it  natwralitt  t—k  noon.  Why  it  it  eallod  a  noonf— Boeaoaa 
it  it  applied  to  a  person.  Aiq[>lied  to  penono  what  tboold  H  baf«-> 
Nttturatittt,  In  the  plnral  nnmbor.  It  It  applied  to  maloB  vt  fhmalatf 
To  both,  aad  it  therefore  of  tho  common  gender.  What  la  tfio  moan- 
ing of  tiie  word  naturtUiat  t — A  perton  who  ttadleo  natoira.  What 
kind  of  a  nataralitt  wat  Linnmatf— Oreat    IHiat  part  of.  tpeaoh  la 

freaif— An  A^Jeetivo,  beeante  it  exprettet  qnall^.  Whora  waa 
•inntBUt  bomf-^In  Sweden.  Where  it  Sweden?— In  tho  north  of 
Eorope.  Point  it  ovt  on  tho  man.  What  it  Linntrat  laid  to  bata 
done  ?— He  cbaraoteriied  and  ditided,  dtei  What  parte  of  ipeaeh 
aro  thei e  wordt  f  Aetire  Torbt,  beeante  thiy  oxprota  what  Tiinw— t 
did.  Any  affix  in  charaettrtaef-^Iwa,  to  make.  Tho  meaning  of 
ihe  wordr — To  make  or  giro  a  eharaeter  or  name  to.  CHto  tta  iotto 
of  tho  deriraUret  of  divid^-^DivMom,  dinitihU,  VmKoMUi^  dM. 
dtnd,  d:c.  What  did  Linnmnt  oharaetMriia  aad  dividaf— Awhaali^ 
Togetablee,  and  mineralt.  What  aro  thoae  eallod  7— Tha  thraa  Uag- 
dome  of  natore.  How  did  ho  ebaraeterim  adneralt  ^— They  grow. 
Ae.  Ae.  State  to  me»  in  yoor  own  wwdt,  what  Yoa  hara  laatsad 
from  thit  tontoneof— Linnmnt  waa  a  groat  nataralitt— Ho  waa  bon 
in  Sweden— Ho  formed  all  natoral  oliMett  into  three  great  < ' 
kingdomt— And  he  that  dittingnithed  eaoh  of  tiiata  loBgdt 
the  other :"  ttonei  ^row;*  Ae.  Ae. 
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FOURTH  BOOK. 


SEOnONL 


LESSON  L 

AHIXAL  AND  YIOBTABLI  LXME. 

LmnmuBf  the  great  Swedish  naturaliBt,  charac- 
tenies  and  divides  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  the 
animal,  the  regetable,  and  the  mineral,  in  the  fol- 
kndng  manner:  "stonen  grow;  Tegetables  grow 
^aad  liTO';  animals  crow,  live,' and  feel." 

These  distinguishing  properties  are,  indeed, 
well  adapUi  to  exhibit  the  intended  idea,  in  a 
popular  way;  but  it  maj  be  questioned  whether 
thie^  be  jih{U>9cphieaUy  just.  To  pow,  live,  and 
feel,  are  onlj  the  passive  properties  of  animals; 
diej  possess,  in  ^^eneral,  aetivB  powers  of  motion ; 
hutinot  and'  a  kind  of  intellectual  energy,  which 
4sM$  them  many  degrees  above  veffetables,  and 
fajfit&s^y  above  minerals;  whUe  the  aiffermt  nro- 
pwtlons  of  docility  or  sagacity,  with  which  they 
are  endowed,  eminently  custinguish  the  different 
tribes  of  animated  nature  from  each  other,  as  well 
as  from  inanimate  matter. 

Every  animal,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
rank,  is  enabled,  l^y  some  natural  means,  to  escape 


from  or  repel  danger,  to  find  leenritj,  and  to  inves- 
tigate its  proper  food;  but  yegetables  are  totally 
nnfnmishea  with  an j  active  means  of  defence,  and 
must  passively  eubmit  to  every  attack  and  every 
accident. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  distinctive  characters, 
which  may  be  euffieient  to  discriminate  the  boon- 
daries  between  an  animal  and  a  plant,  they  both 
possess  so  many  corresponding  qoalities,  that  it 
appears  difficult,  in  some  cases,  to  pronomice  when 
animal  life  commences,  and  vegetable  life  termi- 
nates. The  sensitive  plant,  which  shrinks  from  the 
sliffhtest  tench,  seems  to  have  as  much  ofperception 
and  locomotive  faculty  as  the  polypus.  The  moving 
plant  furnishes  a  stiU  more  extraordinary  example 
of  vegetable  motion. 

Animals  and  vegetables,  likewise,  have  both 
their  periods  of  beginning  and  maturity,  of  mir 
provement  and  decay.  They  reproduce  tneir  kiiii^: 
and  have  their  respective  antipathies  and  pr<^^^ 
sities.  The  ferocious  animals  create  a  clflMpii^ 
around  them;  and  some  noxious  plants  res^i|te 
them  in  this.  Tha  strong  prey  on  the  wii||^ 
both  kingdoms  of  nature;  the  hon  and  the  "'^"' 
chineel  tree  cannot  endure  a  near 
serpent  and  the  poisonous  weed  occupy  » 
space  than  the  harmless  useful  animal  iiit4i 
salutary  plant.  The  vegetables  produce^  inr  % 
dry  and  sunny  soil  are  strong  and  vigorous,  ii^Bf^ 
not  prolific  and  luxuriant;  so  also  are  the^illi& 
which  range  in  a  congenial  climate, 
and  moisture,  on  the  contrary,  render  vegel 
luxuriant  and  tender,  and  the  animals  aapp 
to  the  nature  of  such  food,  are  more  bufky 
flaccid. 

Thus,  wo  find  in  the  warm  regions  of  Amiiiep 
and  Africa,  where  the  sun  eommohly  scorchen^^^ 
the  upper  grounds,  and  inundations  cover  aH  the 
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lower,  that  eyen  the  inaeet  and  reptfla  tribei  ac- 

anire  an  eztraordinarj  siie.  The  earth-worm  of 
^e  tropical  elimatee  in  Ameriea  is  often  a  yard 
long,  and  as  thick  as  a  walking-stick;  the  boigaaea, 
or  ox  serpent,  reaches  to  the  length  of  forty  feet; 
the  bats  are  larger  than  our  domeiUo  fowls;  and 
the  spiders  may  vie  in  siie  with  the  frogs  and  toadff 
of  temperate  recions.  On  the  contrary,  within  the 
arctic  circle,  where  vegetation  is  impeded  by  the 
rigour  of  the  climate,  animal  life,  through  all  its 
yaiioQS  classes,  sensibly  partakes  in  the  diminution. 
Again,  if  we  contemplate  the  animals  and  yege- 
tables  peculiar  to  the  watery  world,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  find  new  correspondences,  and  to  recognise 
how  well  the  nature  of  ^iC  one  is  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  the  other. 

Thns  it  is  evident  that  animals  and  yeeetables 
have  a  ^ndency  to  approximate  towar£  each 
other.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
more  perfect  races  recede  the  farthest  from  vege- 
table nature;  and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  ime- 
rlority  of  the  ammal,  the  affinity  of  the  two  classes 
is  perceptibly  nearer.  Man,  the  noblest  and  most 
penect  of  animals,  appears  to  be  least  affected 
jEly  the  diversity  of  cumate,  or  influenced  by  the 
afiments  on  which  he  subsists.  From  the  polar 
religions  to  the  burning  sands  of  the  eguatWy  he  .pro- 
cures, with  more  or  less  ease,  the  means  of  sub- 
siiitence;  he  is  neither  eireumtcrihed  by  sones,  nor 
coined  to  territorieSf  but  exists  in  every  clime  with 
little  alteration  in  his  nature  or  in  his  form. 

Mayob. 


LBSSON  IL 


ON  TUB  MULIITUDI  AVD  TAMIXT  Of  WnSQ  OftlA- 

TVBlf. 

Ir  we  consider'  those  p«rti  of  the  material  world 
which  lie  the  nearest  to  ns,  and  which  are  there- 
fore iuhjeot  to  our  observations  and  inquiri$$f  it^  is 
amazing  to  consider  the  inlbity  of  aioimals  with 
which  it  is  stocked.  Every  part  of  matter  is  peo- 
pled; every  green  leaf  swarms  with  inhabitants. 
Thero  is  scarcely  a  sinffle  humour  in  the  bbdy 
of  a  man,  or  of  any  other  animal,  in  whidi  our 
glasses  do  not  discover  myriads  of  living;  crea- 
tures, l^e  surface  of  animals  is  also  covered 
with  other  animals,  which  are,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  basis  of  other  animals,  that  live  upon  diein; 
nay,  we  find  in  the  most  solid  bodies,  as  in  marble 
itself,  innumerable  cells  and  cavUiHf  that  are 
crowded  with  such  impereeptibU  inhabitants  as  ftre 
too  little  for  the  naked  eye  to  discover.  On  tiie 
other  hand,  if  we  lo<^k  into  the  more  bulky  pai^  Of 
nature,  we  see  the  aeas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  teen^g 
with  numberless  kinds  of  livincr  creatures.  We 
find  every  mountain  and  marsh,  wilderness  and 
wood,  plentifully  stocked  with  bvos  and  beasts,  and 
every  part  of  matter  affordinff  proper  neceswies 
and  conveniences  for  the  livflihood  of  the  mvUi- 
tudea  which  inhabit  it. 

Nor  is  the  gopdness  of  the  Supreme  Beins  less 
seen  in  the  Mvertity  than  in  the  mulUtuae  of 
living  creatures.  ,  Had  he  only  made  one  species 
of  animals,  none  of  the  rest  would  have  enjoyed 
the  happiness  of  existence.  He  has,  therefore, 
specified  in  his  creation  every  desree  of  life, 
every  capacity  of  being.  The  whde  chasm  of 
nature,  from  a  plant  to  a  man*  is  filled  op  with 
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diveru  Idnds  of  creatures,  rising  one  oyer  another, 
byineli  a  g^7  ^i  and  easy  oieent,  that  the  little 
transitions  ta\  deyiations  from  one  species  to 
another  are  altuost  insensible.  This  intermediate 
space  is  so  well  husbanded  and  managed,  that 
tnere  is  scarcely  a  degree  of  perceptMhf  which 
does  not  appear  in  some  one  part  of  the  world  of 
life.  Now,  if  the  scale  of  being  rises,  by  such 
a  regnlar  progress,  so  high  as  man,  we  may,  by 
a  parity  of  reason,  iuppose  that  it  still  proeeeae 
gradnady  through  those  beings,  which  are  of  a 
snperior  nature  to  him;  leaying  still,  howeyer^ 
an  infinite  gap  or  chasm  between  the  hiehest 
created  being  and  the  Power  which  produced 
him.  In  this  i^stem  of  being,  there  is  no  crea- 
ture so  wonderful  in  its  nature,  and  which  so 
m!uch  desenres  our  particular  attention,  as  man, 
wbo  fills  up  the  middle  space  between  the  animal 
and'  intellectual  nature — ^the  yisible  and  inyisible 
world:  so  that  he,  who,  in  one  respect,  being 
associated  with  angek,  may  look  tiipon  a  Being 
of  infinite  jperfection  as  his  father,  and  the  highest 
order  of  spirits  as  his  brethren,  may,  in  another 
reroect,  say  to  corruption,  ^*  Thou  art  my  father," 
ana  to  the  worm,  **  Thou  art  my  mother  and  my 
"sister." 

Addison. 


LESSON  m. 


THB  NATUBE  AND  HABITS  OF  QUADRUPEDS. 

^  Tai  greatest  animals  are  made  for  inofiensiye 
life,  to  range  tbe  plains  and  the  forest  without 
muring  otMTi;  to  liye  upon  the  prodaotioni  of 


the  earth,  the  grass  of  the  fields,  or  the  tender 
hranches  of  the  trees.  These  ieeure  in  their 
own  strength,  neither  fly  from  any  other  quadru- 
pedif  nor  yet  attack  them.  Nature,  to  the  great- 
est strength  has  added  the  most  gentle  disposi- 
tions. Withont  this,  these  enormoos  creatures 
would  he  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
creation ;  for,  what  devastation  might  not  ensue, 
were  the  elephant,  or  the  rhinoceros,  or  the  buf- 
falo, as  fierce  or  as  mischieyous  as  the  tiger  or 
the  rat?  In  order  to  oppose  these  large  animals, 
tod,  in  some  meaiure  to  prevent  their  exuberance, 
there  is  a  species  of  the  carnivorous  kind,  of  in- 
ferior strength  indeed,  but  -of  greater  activity 
and  cunning.  The  lion  and  the  tiger  generally 
watch  for  the,  largest  kinds  of  prey,  attack  them 
at  some  disadyantaee,  and  commonly  jump-  upon 
them  by  surprise.  None  of  the  carnivorous  kinds, 
except  the  dog  alone,  will  make  a  voluntary 
attack  but  with  odds  on  their  side.  They  are 
all  cowards  by  nature,  and  usually  catch  their 
prey  by  a  bound  from  some  lurking  place,  seldom 
attempting  to  invade  them  openly,  for  the  lareer 
beasts  are  too  powerful  for  them,  and  the  smaller 
too  swift.  A  Uon  does  not  willingly  attack  a 
horse,  and  then  only  when  compelled  by  the 
keenest  hunger.  Combats  between  the  lion  and 
the  horse  are  common  enough  in  Italy,  where 
they  are  both  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  amphithe- 
atre fitted  for  that  purpose.  The  lion  always 
approaches  wheeling  about,  while  the  horse  pre- 
sents his  hinder  legs  to  the  enemy.  The  Uon, 
in  this  manner,  goes  round  and  round,  still  nar- 
rowing his  circle,  till  he  comes  to  the  proper 
distance  to  make  his  spring.  Just  at  the  time  the 
Hon  springs,  the  horse  lashes  with  both  legs  from 
b^ind,  and,  in  general,  the  odds  are  in  his 
fsTOor;  it  more  onen  happening  that  the  lion  is 


itnimed  and  straok  motionlesf  by  the  blow,  than* 
that  he  effects  hie  jtimp  between  the  hone*f  shonld- 
•ra.  If  the  lion  is  stunned,  and  left  sprawling, 
the  horse  escapes,  without  attempting  to  improye 
his  yictor/:  but  if  the  lion  sncceeos  he  sticks  to  his 
prey,  and  tears  the  horse  in  pieces  in  a  yery  short 
tune. 

But  it  is  not  among  the  larger  animals  of  the 
forest  alone,  that  these  hoitCitiei  are  oarried  on. 
There  is  a  minute  and  a  still  more  treacherous 
contest  between  the  lower  ranks  of  quadrupedi. 
The  panther  hunts  for  the  sheep  and  the  goat;  the 
moijintain  cat  for  the  hare  or  the  rabbit;  and  the 
wild  cat  for  the  squirrel  or  the  mouse.  In  pro- 
portion as  each  eamivaroui  'animal  wants  strength. 
It  uses  all  the  asiUtanee  of  patience^  asiidwUyf 
and  cunning.  However,  the  arts  of  these  to  pur- 
*i|ue  are  not  so  great  as  the  tricks  of  their  prej 
to  escape;  so  that  the  pQ|rer  of  destruction  in  one 
clasft  is  inferior  to  the  po^r  of  safety  in  the  other. 
Were  this  otherwise,  the  forest  would  soon  be 
dispeopled  of  the  feebler  races  of  animals,  and 
beasts  of  prey  themselves  would  want  at  one  time 
that  iuittetence  which  they  lavishly  destroyed  at 
another. 

Few  wild  animals  seek  their  prey  in  the  da;^- 
time;  they  are  then  generally  detenred  by  their 
fears  of  man  in  the  tnhcdfiUa  countries,  and  by 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  in  those  exteruive 
forests  that  lie  towards  the  south,  and  in  which 
they  reign  the  indisputed  tyrants*  As  soon  as 
the  mominjB^,  therefore,  appears,  the  camivorotu 
animals  retire  to  their  dens ;  and  the  elephant,  the 
horse,  the  deer,  and  all  the  hare  kinds,  those  inoffen- 
sive inhtUfitantt  of  the  plain,  make  their  appear- 
ance. But  attain  at  night-fall  the  state  of  homUtif 
begins:  the  iniole  forest  then  echoes  to  a  yariet^ 
pf  different  bowlings.    Nothing  can  be  more  tern- 


ble  than  an  African  landsoafte  at  the  dose  of  even- 
ing;  the  deep-toned  roarings  of  the  lion ;  the  shriljer 
^jeilingfl  of  the  tiger;  the  jackal  pursoing  bj  the 
scent,  and  barking  like  a  dog ;  the  hyena,  with  a 
note  ])cculiarlv  sobtarj  and  dreadful ;  but,  tibove  all, 
the  hissing  of  the  various  kinds  of  serpents,  which 
then  begin  their  call,  and,  as  I  am  assured,  make  a 
much  louder  tymphony  thaii  the  birds  in  our  groves 
m  a  morning. 

Beasts  of  prey  seldom  devour  each  other;  nor 
can  any  thing,  but  the  greatest  dome  of  hnnser, 
induce  them  to  it.  What  they  chiefly  seek  after 
is  the  deer  or  the  goat,  these  .harmless  creatures, 
that  seem  made  to  embellish  nature.  These  are 
either  pursued  or  surprised,  and  afford  the  most 
agreeable  repast  to  tneiir  destroyers.  The  most 
usual  method,  even  with  the  fiercest  animals,  is  to 
hide  and  crouch  near  some  path  .frequented  by 
their  prey,  or  some  water  where  the  cattle  come 
to  drink,  and  seize  them  at  once  with  a  bound. 
The  lion  and  th8  tiger  leap  twenty  feet  at  a  spring; 
and  this,  rather  than  their  swiftness  or  strength,  is 
what  they  have  most  to  depend  upon  for  a  supply 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  deer  or  hare  kind 
that  is  not  very  easily  capable  of  escaping  them, 
by  its  swiftness;  so  that,  whenever  any  of  these 
fall  a  prey,  it  must  be  owing  to  their  own  tlla^ 
tention,  but  there  is  another  class  of  the  eamivor- 
om  kind,  that  hunt  by  the  scent,  and  which  it  is 
more  difficult  to  escape.  It  is  remarkable  that  all 
animals  of  this  kind  jpursne  in  a  pack,  and  encour- 
age each  other  by  their  mutual  cries.  The  jackal, 
the  syagush,  the  wolf,  and  the  dog  are  of  this  kind; 
they  pursue  with  patience  rather  than  swiftness: 
their  prey  flies  at  first  and  leaves  them  behind; 
but  they  keep  on  with  a  eonsfant  .steadj  pace, 
and  excite  each  other  by  a  general  spirit  of  indos- 
trs  and  emulation,  till  at  hut  they  ituure  tho  eom- 
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mon  plunder.  Bat  it  too  often  hAppenSy  that  th« 
burger  beasts,  when  they  hear  the  cry  of  this  kind 
began,  narsae  the  pack,  and,  when  thej  haTO 
hanted  down  the  animal,  come  in  and  monopoliie 
the  BpoU.  This  haa  given  rise  to  the  report  of  the 
jackal's  bein^  the  lion's  provider^  while  the  realitj 
IS,  that  the  jackal  hunts  for  himself,  and  the  lion 
is  an  unwelcome  intruder  upon  the  fruits  of  his 
toil 

Of  the  prey  of  these  eamivaroui  animals,  some 
find  protection  in  holes,  in  which  nature  has  directed 
tuom  to  bury  themselves;  some  find  safety  by 
swiftness;  and  such  as  are  poiutaed  of  neither  of 
these  advantages,  generally  herd  tosether,  and 
endeavour  to  repel  invaaion  by  united  force.  The 
very  sheep,  whicn  to  us  seem  so  defenceless,  are  by 
no  means  so  in  a  ttate  of  nature.  They  are  furnished 
with  arms  of  defence,  and  a  verr  great  degree 
of  swiftness.  But  they  8xe  still  funher  assisted 
by  their  spirit  of  mutual  defence;^  the  females 
fall  into  the  centre;  and  the  males  forming  a 
ring  round  them,  oppose  their  horns  to  the  assail- 
ants. 

Some  animals,  that  feed  upon  fruits  which  are 

to  be  found  only  at  one  tim^  of  the  year,  fill 

their  holes  with    several   sorts  of   plants,  which 

enable    them    to    lie    concealed  durmg  the  hard 

frosts  of  the  winter,  contented  with  weir  prison, 

since  it  affords  them  plenty  and  protection.    These 

holes  are  dug  with  so  much  art,  that  there  seems  the 

design  of  an  architect  in  the  formation.     There 

are  usually  two  apertures,  by  one  of  which  the 

little  inhabitants  can  always  escape  when  the  enemy 

is  in  possesnon  of  the  other.    Many  creatures  are 

equally  qareful  of  avoiding  thdr  enemies,  by  placing 

a  sentmel  to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  danger. 

These  generally  perform  this  duty  by  turns;  and 

they  know  how  to  punish  such  as  have  negUeUd 

|i4  i» 
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ibfir  posti  or  hftTO  been  nnmindfiil  of  the  oommoa 

Spidi  are  ft  f^iri  of  tbo  efforts  that  the  weiker 
Jloee  of  qiuidrvpedii  exert  to  ftToid  their  invadtn: 
Mti  in  general,  thej  are  attmded  with  raeeeei. 
The  arte  <n  m^inct  are  moet  eommonlj  found  an 
oyejn^atoh  for  the  tiUMittbiM  of  imtinet.  Ifan  ia 
the  o^lj  oreatore  against  whom  all  their  little  arts 
eannot  preyail.  mierever  he  has  spread  his  do- 
minion, soaroelj  any  flight  can  sare,  or  anj  retreat 
harbour.  Wherever  he  comes  terror  seems  tp  fol- 
low, sad  all  society  ceases  among  the  inferior  ^^ 
kabUmli  of  the  plain.  Their  union  against  him 
can  yield  them  no  fn'otection,  and  their  canning  is 
but  weakness^  In'  their  fellow-brates  they  have 
anepiies,  wliom  they  can  oppose  with  an  e<]nality 
•f  adrantage*  'Bi^j  can  oppose  fraud  or  swiftness 
(0  force,  or  numbers  to  invdtian;  but  what  can  be 
lone  i|gi^|ist  such  an  enemy  as  man,  who  flndi 
them  out  thopgh  unseen,  and  thoi^h  remote  de- 
stroys themf  Whereifor  he  comes,  all  contest 
fu^ovtf  the  m^er  ran|bi  seems  to  be  at  an  end,  or 
is  carried  on  only  by  surprise.  Such  ae  he  has 
ttipngbt  proper  to  proteet,  have  calmly  submitted 
tnilm  ffotj^um;  BVLok  as  he  has  founa  eanvenUni 
to  destrpy,  caK|ry^|i  an  unequal  wai*,  and  theii 
nupbeirs  aiT^  OYfry  day  de^reastiig. 

GoiJ)SiaTH. 


LESSON  IV. 


m  XRSTXNOT  OV  BIB0|3. 


What  ean  we  call  the  prmeiph  which  direeU 
f^cnnr  kind  of  I4rd  to  observe  a  particular  plan  in 


•*M*^»r:««'^- 
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the  $tructuu  of  its  nest, 

same  species  to  work  after 

cannot  he  imitation,  for  the  _ 

under  a  hen,  and  never  let  ii|7>^., 

of  its  own  kind,  the  nest  it  Qf %<fi' ] 

to  the  laying  of  a  stick,  wi|^  ;f!u 

same  species.    It  cannot  be  ^f^i^o^ 

mals  endued  with  it  to  as  greijt  ,S)  ififj;fp4l'^\W^ 

their  bnilduiffs  would  be  as  d]fjpi^<^i)i,(i^  (^J-^ 

cording  to  the  different    cony^^9<^/i)v^|^t  .tn^^ 

would  propose  to  themselves.  Is,  it|  np^  .]T/^|i^,4FCrT 
Uiat  the  love  of  the  parent  8ho|ifd.,  bj^..,fio.  >;oJp|^f 
while  it  lasts 


'JKHTlT 

ftmf 


IS  necessary 

soon  as  the  wants  of  the  latter  oe^e^.thp,,-^;^,.,^ 
withdraws  her  fondness,  and  leaves  ^Jbe^j^  jpxoYid(p 
for  themselves:  and,  what  is  a  yetj; ^f^jmp^Mi 
circumstance  in  this  part  oi  instinct^  iwejo^^r^^/n 
the  love  of  the  parent  may  be  len^Kenef  ^jl^ 
beyond  its  usual  time,  if  the  presepratiof^^M  W^Pff^ 
cies  require  it;  as  we  may  see  in  birds  ^l^^tj^y^ 
away  their  yeans,  as  soon  as  they  are  ^hlip^  to.ff^^ 
their  livelihood,  Xut  continue  to  feed  them,  u."|he^ 
are  tied  to  the  nest,  or  confined  within  a  cajz^^^jor 
by  any  other  means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  conditio)^ 
of  supplying  their  own  necessities.  Yet  how  wiae 
a  difference  is  there  between  human  reason  and 
animal  instinct!  Reason  shows  itself  in  all  the 
oocurrencea  of  life;  whereas  the  brute  makes  no 
discovery  of  such  a  talent,  but  what  immediately 
regards  his  own  preservation,  or  the  continuance  of 
his  species.  Animals  in  their  generation  are  wiser 
than  the  sons  of  men,  but  their  wisdom  is  confined 
to  a  few  particulars,  and  lies  in  a  very  narrow 
compasi*  Take  a  brute  out  of  his  instinct,  and 
you  find  him  wholly  deprived  of  understanding. 
To  use  an  instance  that  often  comes  under  obser- 
vation:— with  what  caution  does  tl^o  hen  provide 
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herself  a  nest  in  places  unfrequented  and  free  from 
noise  and  diiturbanee!  When  she  has  laid  her 
effgs  in  such  a  manner  that  she  can  cover  them, 
wmit  care  does  she  take  in  turning  thorn  frequently, 
that  all  parts  may  partake  of  the  vital  warmth! 
When  she  leaves  them  to  provide  for  her  necessary 
subsistence,  how  punctually  does  she  return  before 
they  have  time  to  cool !  In  summer  you  find  her 
ffivine  herself  greater  freedom,  and  quitting  her  care 
for  above  two  hours  together ;  but  in  winter,  when 
the  rigour  of  the  season  would  destroy  the  young 
one,  she  grows  more  assiduous  in  her  attendance, 
and  stays  away  but  half  the  time.  With  how  much 
nicety  and  attention  does  she  help  the  chick  to 
break  its  prison !  not  to  take  notice  of  her  covering 
it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  providing  it 
proper  nourishment,  and  teaching  it  to  help  itself; 
nor  to  mention  her  fordaking  the  nest,  if  the  young 
one  in  due  time  does  not  make  its  appearance. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  hen  that  has  all  this 
seeming  ingenuity,  considered  in  other  respectt,  is 
without  the  least  glimmerings  of  thought  or  commoi 
sense.  She  mistakes  a  piece  of  chaUc  for  an  egg, 
and  sits  upon  it  in  the  same  manner;  she  is  insensi- 
ble of  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  number  of 
those  she  lays;  she  does  not  distinguish  between 
her  own  and  those  of  another  species;  and,  when 
the  birth  appears  of  never  so  different  a  bird,  will 
cherish  it  for  her  own.  In  all  those  circumstances 
which  do  not  carry  an  immediate  regard  to  the 
subsistence  of  herself  or  her  species,  she  is  a  very 
idiot.  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  thing  more 
mysterious  in  nature  than  this  instinct  in  animals. 


which  thus 
short  of  it. 


risea  above  reason,  and  falls  entirely 

Addison. 
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LESSON  V. 


THS  OOYBRINa  OV  AKIMAL8. 

Thb  ooyering  of  different  animals  is  as  mneh  to 
bo  admired  as  any  part  of  their  stnictiire,  both  for 
its  variety  and  its  saitableness  to  their  several  na- 
tures. We  have  bristles,  hair,  wool,  furs,  feathers, 
quills,  prickles,  scales;  yet  in  this  diversity,  both 
of  material  and  form,  we  cannot  change  one  ani-, 
mal's  coat  for  another,  without  evident^  changing 
:'t  for  the  worse :  taking  care  however,  to  remark, 
that  these  coverings  ure,  in  many  cases,  armour  as 
well  as  clothing,  intenaed  for  protection  as  well  as 
warmth.  The  human  animal  is  the  only  one 
which  is  naked,  and  the  oiily  one  which  can  clothe 
itself.  This  is  one  of  the  properties  which  renders 
man  an  animal  of  all  climates  and  of  all  seasons. 
He  can  adapt*  the  warmth  or  liffhtness  of  his  cover- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  his  nabitation.  Had  he 
been  bom  with  a  fleece  upon  his.  back,  although  he 
might  have  been  comforted  by  its  warmth  in  cold 
climates,  it  would  have  oppressed  him  by  its  weight 
and  heat,  as  the  species  spread  towards  the  warmer 
regions.  What  art,  therefore,  does  for  men,  nature 
has,  in  many  instances,  done  for  those  animals 
which  are  incapable  of  art.  Their  clothing  of  its 
own  accord,  changes  with  their  necessities.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  that  large  tribe  of 
quadrupeds  '^hich  are  covered  with  furs.  Every 
dealer  in  hair-skins  and  rabbit-skins  knows  how 
much  the  fur  is  thickened  by  the  approach  of 
winter.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  cowti- 
tution  and  the  same  design,  that  wool,  in  hot  coun- 
trieS|  degmerateif  as  it  is  called,  but  in  tmth, 
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moft  hftppn?  for  the  tnimari  eaM,  passet  into  h&ir ; 
whilit  on  the  eontrarj,  that  hair,  in  the  dogs  of 
the  polar  regioni,  ,ii  tamed  into  wool,  or  lome- 
thing  Terj  like  it :  *  Co  which  may  be  referred,  what 
naturalista  ha?e  remarked,  that  bears,  wolves,  fc^es, 
hares,  whiolrUd^ Ufc^  take  the  water,  have  the  far 
maoh  thicker  npon  the  back  than  the  belly ;  whereas, 
ll  Wl>|y^«^/K  'tt  thicker  npon  the  belly,  as  are 
iftb'%ifthm!lii''1rater.fowl.    We  know  the  final 

wm 


kkA  we  know  no  other. 

birds  cannot  escape  the  most 
Its  lightness,  its  smoothness, 
'disposition  of  the  feathers  aH 
*d,  tne  down  aboat  their  stem, 
thid'^B'^^rMl^iVi^'ef  their  tips,  their  different  coi.fi- 
^Eu(lid^''tii'ilra<^ent  partii  not  to  mention  their 
^i^c/^  W  "^i^b^,  eonititute  a  veitment  for  the 
WhjyiS  bmtifbl,  and  so  appropriate  to  the  life 
'mM  'ifijiM&fii  is  to  lead,  aa  that,  I  think,  we 
'slroiiliS'hil]^  Jiad  no  conception  of  any  thing  eqnally 
ieneotta. 


conception  of  any  thing  eqnally 

.^  #e  bad  never  seen  it,  nor  can  now 

anV  thing    rroie    so.     Let   as    suppose 

r^is  :j^ossible    only  in  supposition)  a  person 

,„ 'liSKl'neyer  seen  a  bird,  to  be  presented  with 

j^'^^ltf^M^^  pheasant,  and  bid  to  set  his  wits  to 
ycn[^Wik  to  contrive  for  it  a  covering,  which  shall 
'^""^f  the  qualities  of  warmth,  lightness,  and  the 
I'^esistance  to  the  air,  and  the  highest  desrco 
Mi ;  giving  it  also  as  much  of  beauty  and  of 
htent  as  he  could  afford:  he  is  the  person 
>ehold  the  work  of  the  Deity,  in  tUi^  ptv)  t.  of 
IBs 'Weation,  with  the  sentiments  wh\c'  :"<'  >  .d  t« 
^U,^'l  in  the  small  order  of  birds  which  winl»r  with 
^  from  a  snive  downwards,  let  the  external  coloui 
S$  ttie  feathers  be  what  it  will,  their  Creator  hai* 
i^iv^ifeially  given  them  a  bed  of  black  down  next 
tl|^  I  HQes>  Blfck,  we  know,  is  the  warmest 
<oolom^   9M  the  tmtpoBe  here  is  to  keep  in  tht 


I  into  hair ; 
lie  dogs  of 
I,  or  fome- 
Drred,  what 
ilvei,  fvKCBt 
^▼e  the  fur 
r ;  whereas, 
)\\j,  as  are 
'  the  final 

I  the  most 
moothness, 
gathers  aH 
leir  stem, 
rent  coi^fi- 
ition  their 
U  for  the 
to  the  life 
think,  we 
ig  equally 

can  now 
suppose 

a  person 
nted  with 
8  wits  to 
lich  shall 

and  the 
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ty  and  of 
e  person 
p  't  of 
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nter  with 
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>wn  next 

warmest 
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It 

%t9X  aritbg  tnm  fht  heykft  uA  «ire«latio&  of  tiM 
blood.  It  IS  Airther  likewise  remarkabls^  thai  Ihit 
is  not  found  in  lar^per  bird^  *  for  wLidI  there  ii  •!•» 
a  reason— fmall  buds  are  m«eb  more  expoisl  It 
the  eold  than  largt  ones ,  foraMuuifh  ■•  tJiey  ff^ 
sent,  in  nroporlkm  to  their  bulk,  a  mneh  largir 
faee  to  tne  air. 

Faut. 
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^     LBB60N  VI. 

THS  BAOAOITT  Of  INSIOTB. 

TBI  parental  instinct  of  inieeU  is  ireU  w^rft^ 
yonr  attentiop.  Not  only  do  ^nbse  ^imi^  .ertMiK 
lores,  when  alive,  undergo  as  feyere  tHrwMM  as 
the  largest  qnadmpeds  in  nouriti^nff  their  pff^yrmg^ 
and  expose  themselTes  to  as  ^at  nsk  in  defetiding 
them;  bat,  in  the  very  article  of  death,  they  ex- 
hibit as  mnoh  anxiety  for  tlteir  prd^rration.  A 
▼esy  lafge  proportion  of  them  ate  doomed  to  die 
before  th^ir  young  come  into  Oxistcnee;  bntiniiBO, 
like  affectionate  parents  in  iimUar  ciremnBtaii6^ 
employ  their  last  efforts  in  proTiding  for  the  cdT- 
spnng  that  i^e  to  imcceed  theiiB. 

Obs^ttib  the  motions  of  that  coinmon  white 
butterfly,  which  you  (^  tynug  from  herb  to  herb. 
Ton  petcein  that  it  ifci  not  food  she  is  in  pursuit 
of,  fdr  flowers  have  no  attraeUon  toi  her.  Her 
object  in  to  diaooyer  a  plant  th$t  will  ntjfpfy  the 
nuitenanee  appropriatea  by  Protidence  to  her 
yonnff,  upon  which  to  depodt  her  eggs.  Her  o#ii 
food  nas  been  honey  drawn  from  the  nectary  of  ^ 


\  •■%•»»■, 


fl«w«r.  Thifti  therefore,  or  its  neighbourhood,  we 
might  expect  would  be  the  situation  she  would 
select  for  them*  But  no :  as  if  aware  that  this  food 
nfbuld  be  to  them  poison,  she  is  in  search  of  some 
plant  of  Uie  cabbage  tribe.  But  how  is  she  to 
djfttfi^jgqiftl^  it  from  the  surrounding  vegetables? 
She  IS  taught  of  God!  Led  by  an  instinct  far 
more  unerring  than  the  prac^ed  eye  of  the  bota- 
nist, she  recognises  the  desired  plant  the  moment 
she  approaches  it,  and  upon  this  she  places  her 
preemti  burden;  ^et  not  without  the  further  pre- 
caution of  oieertatning  that  it  is  not  pre-occupied 
by  the  eggs  of  some  other  butterfly.  Haying  ful- 
filled this  duty,  from  which  no  obstacle  short- of 
dbiolute  impossibility,  no  danger,  howeyer  threat- 
ening, can  diyert  her,  the  affecitonate  mother 
dies. 

The  dragon-fly  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  air,  and 
eould  not  exist  in  water;  yet  in  this  element, 
which  is  alone  adapted  for  her  young,  she  oyer 
carefully  drops  her  esgs.  The  larvae  of  the 
ffad-fly  are  destined  to  live  in  the  stomach  of  the 
horse.  How  shall  the  parent,  a  two-winged  fly, 
conduct  them  thither  ?  JBy  a  mode  truly  extraor- 
dinary. Flying  round  the  animal,  she  curiously 
poises  her  body  for  an  instant,  while  she^  glues  a 
single  egg  to  one  of  the  hairs  of  his  skin;  and 
she  repeats  this  process  until  she  has  fixed,  in  a 
timilar  way,  many  hundred  eggs.  These,  after 
a  few  days,  on  the  application  of  the  slightest 
moisture  attended  by  warmth,  hatch  into  Uttle 
grubs.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  horse  chances 
to  lick  any  part  of  his  body  to  which  they  are 
attached,  the  moisture  of  the  tongue  ditolotes 
one  or  more  grubs,  which,  adhering  to  it  by 
means  of  the  suiva,  are  conveyed  into  the  mouth, 
and  thence  find  their  way  into  the  stomach.  But 
here  a  question  occurs  to  you.    It  is  but  a  small 
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portion  of  the  horae*8  body  .wbich  he  can  reach 
with  his  tongue:  what,  you  ask,  becomes  of  the 
eggs  deposits  in  other  parts  ?  I  will  tell  you  how 
the  gad-fly  avoids  this  dilemma;  and  I  will  then 
ask  you  if  she  does  not  discover  a  provident  fore- 
thought, a  depth  of  instinct  which  almost  casts  into 
shade  the  boasted  reason  of  man.  She  places  her 
eggs  only  on  those  parts  of  the  skin  which  the  horse 
is  able  to  reach  with  his  tongue :  nay,  she  confines 
them  almost  exelunvelv  to  the  knee  or  the  shoulder 
which  he  is  seen  to  uck.  What  could  the  most 
refined  reason,  the  most  precise  adaptation  of  means 
to  an  end,  do  more  ? 

Not  less  admirable  is  the  parental  instinct  of 
that  vast  tribe  of  insects  known  by  the  name  of 
ichneumons,  whose  young  are  destined  to  feed 
upon  the  living  bodies  of  other  insects.  You  see 
ibis  animal  alieht  upon  the  plants,  where  the 
caterpillar  (which  is  the  appropriate  food  of  her 
young)  is  to  be  met  with,  run  quickly  over  them, 
carefully  examining  every  leaf,  and  having  found 
the  untortunste  object  of  her  search,  insert  her 
sting  into  its  flesh,  and  there  deposit  an  egg.  In 
vain  her  victim,  as  if  conscious  of  its  fate,  writhes 
its  body,  spits  out  an  acid  fluid,  and  brines  into 
action  all  the  organs  of  defence  with  which  it  is 
provided.  The  active  ichneumon  braves  every 
danger,  and  does  not  desist  until  her  courage  and 
address  have  insured  subsistence  for  one  of  her 
future  progeny.  Perhaps,  however,  she  discovers 
that  she  has  been  forestalled  by  some  precursoi 
of  her  own  tribe,  that  has  already  buried  an  egg 
in  the  caterpillar  she  is  examining.  In  this  case 
she  leaves  it,  aware  that  it  would  not  suffice  for 
the  support  of  two,  and  proceeds  in  search  of 
some  other  yet  unoccupied.  The  process  is  of 
course  varied  in  the  case  of  those  minute  species 
of  wbjoh  several,  sometimes  as  many  as  a  bun- 


4red  and  fifty,  osn  subflst  !n  a  tingle  oatcrpillar. 
The  little  ichneumon  repeats  her  operationB  until 
she  has  darted  into  her  yiotim  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  eg^.  The  lame,  hatched  from  the  eggs 
thus  ingeniously  deposited,  find  a  delicious  banquef 
in  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  which  is  sure  even 
tually  to  fall  a  victim  to  their  rayaees.  So  aces' 
rately,  however,  is  the  supply  of  food  proportioned 
to  the  demand,  that  this  event  does  not  take  place 
until  the  young  ichneumons  have  attained  theii 
full  growth.  In  this  strange  and  apparently  cruel 
operation  one  circumstance  is  truly  remarkable. 
The  larvffi  of  the  ichneumon,  though  every  day, 
perhaps,  it  gnaws  the  inside  of  the  caterpillar,  and 
though  at  last  it  has  devoured  almost  every  part 
of  it,  except  the  skin  and  intestines,  carefully 
all  this  time  avoids  injuring  the  vital  organs,  as  if 
aware  that  its  own  existence  depends  on  that  of 
the  insect  on  which  it  preys.  Thus  the  caterpillar 
continues  to  eat,  to  diffest^  and  to  move,  appa- 
rently little  injured,  to  the  last,  and  only  perishes 
when  the  grub  within  it  no  longer  requires  its 
aid. 

Another  tribe  of  ichneumons,  whose  activity  and 
perseverance  are  equh>lly  conspicuous,  like  the  insi- 
dious cuckoo  contrive  to  introduce  iheir  eggs  into 
the  nests  in  which  boos  and  other  insects  have  de- 
posited theirs.  With  this  view  they  are  constantly 
on  the  watch,  and  the  momert  the  unsuspecting 
mother  has  quitted  her  cell,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting a  store  of  food  or  materials,  glide  into  it  and 
leave  an  egg,  the  germ  of  a  future  assassin  of  the 
larva  which  is  to  spring  from  that  deposited  by  its 
side.  "« 

There  is  a  spider  common  under  clods  of  earth, 
which  may  at  once  bo  distinguished  by  a  white 
globular  silken  bag,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  ic 
which  she  has  deposited  her  eggs,  attached  to  thr 


extremity  of  her  body.  Nerer  miser  clang  to  hit 
treasure  with  more  tenaciout  solicitude  than  this 
spider  to  her  bag.  Though  apparently  a  consider- 
aole  incumbrance,  she  carries  is  with  her  eyenr- 
where.  If  you  deprive  her  of  it,  she  makes  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  for  its  recoyery ;  and  no  per- 
sonal danger  can  force  her  to  quit  the  weeiouM  load. 
Are  her  efforts  ineffectual, — a  stupiiying  melan- 
choly seems  to  seize  her,  and,  when  deprived  of  the 
first  object  of  her  cares,  existence  itself  seems  to 
haye  lost  its  charms.  If  she  succeeds  in  regaining 
her  bag,  or  if  you  restore  it  to  her,  her  actions  de- 
monstrate the  excess  of  her  joy.  She  eagerly  seizes 
it,  and,  with  the  utmost  agility,  runs  off  with  it  to  a 
place  of  security.  Nor  is  the  attachment  of  this 
affectionate  mother  confined  to  her  eggs.  After  the 
young  spiders  are  hatched,  they  make  their  way 
out  of  the  bag  by  an  orifice,  which  she  is  careful  to 
open  for  them,  and  without  which  they  could  neyer 
escape;  and  then,  like  the  young  of  the  Surinam 
toad,  they  attax^ii  themseWes  in  clusters  to  her  back, 
belly,  head,  and  eyen  legs ;  and,  in  this  situation, 
where  they  present  a  yery  singular  appearance,  she 
carries  them  about  with  her,  and  feeds  them,  until 
their  first  moult,  when  they  are  big  enough  to  pro- 
vide their  own  subsistence. 

KiRBT  and  Spbncb. 
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LESSON  VII.  sy^jT'f^^a  imy^irji^- 


THE  INSTINCT   OP  FISHES. 


Fishes,  it  is  said,  appear    inferior   to    beasts 
and  birds  in  acuienest  of  sensation  and  inatino- 
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tive  sagacity;  yet  scarcely  any  animal  evmee$ 
more  tenderness,  care,  and  iolicitude^  for  its 
yoong,  than  the  common  whale.  She  suckles 
and  nurses  them  with  the  greatest  affection,  and 
takes  them  with  her  wherever  she  goes;  when 
pursued,  she  carries  them  on  her  back,  and  sup- 
ports them  with  her  fins ;  when  wounded,  she  will 
not  relinquish  her  charge;  and  when  obliged  to 
plunge  in  the  midst  of  her  agonies,  will  clasp 
them  more  closely,  and  sink  with  them  to  the 
bottom. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  what  sagacity  the  finny 
tribes  display  in  seeking  out  the  most  proper  places 
for  depositing  their  spawn.  The  salmon,  in  her 
journey  up  a  river,  will  suffer  no  obstacle,  that  she 
can  possibly  surmount,  to  oppose  her  progress  to 
the  place  of  her  destination,  and  in  order  to  attain 
it,  will  spring  over  cataracts  several  feet  high.  In 
going  upwards,  she  will  keep  at  the  bottom,  where 
the  current  is  weakest,  and,  when  she  returns,  will 
avail  herself  of  its  strength  at  the  top  by  swimming 
near  its  surface. 

The  migration  of  the  different  kinds  of  fishes 
is  truly  astonishing ;  and  it  should  make  us  grateful 
to  the  providence  of  God  to  remark,  that  it  is 
when  plump  and  in  season  for  eating  .that  they 
are  taught  instinctively  to  throng  our  bays  and 
creeks,  while  they  disperse  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  ocean  when  lean  and  emaciated.  '^Who  bids 
'*  these  creatures  evacuate  the  shores,*'  says  a  po- 
pular writer,  *'and  disperse  themselves  into  all 
"quarters,  when  they  become  worthless,  and  unfit 
**  for  our  service  ?  Who  rallies  and  recalls  the  un- 
"  disciplined  vagrants,  as  soon  as  they  are  improved 
"into  desirnble  food?  Who  appoints  the  very 
"  scenes  of  our  ambush  to  be  the  places  of  their  ren- 
"  desTous,  so  that  they  come  like  volunteers  into 
"  our  nets  ?    Surely,  the  furlough  is  signed,  the 
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'*  sammons  issued,  and  the  point  of  reunion  settled 
'*  by  a  Providence  ever  indulgent  to  mankind ;  oyer 
**  studious  to  treat  us  with  dainties,  and  load  us  with 
'*  benefits.** 

At  the  time  the  land  crabs  of  the  West  Indies 
arrive  upon  the  coast  to  deposit  their  eggs,  nume- 
rous fishes  of  different  kinds  punctually  attend,  as 
if  advised  of  the  exact  period  when  they  mieht 
expect  their  annual  supply.  The  lamprey  makes 
hoics  in  the  gravelly  bottom  of  the  river  previous  to 
depositing  her  ova.  A  curious  circumstance  has 
been  observed  relative  to  young  sharks,  that,  when 
pursued,  they  will,  on  the  appearance  of  danger, 
take  refuge  in  the  belly  of  the  mother.  The  mk- 
fish  seems  to  be  well  informed  of  the  use  she  ought 
to  make  of  her  natural  bottle,  and,  when  pursued, 
discharges  its  contents  in  the  way  of  her  foe. 
There  is  a  species  of  star-fish,  which,  like  the  spider, 
spreads  out  its  net  to  entangle  its  unwary  victim. 
And  the  little  thresher,  in  order  to  get  the  better  of 
his  formidable  antagonist,  tumbles  head  over  ^il, 
and  falls  down  with  astonishing  force  on  the  back 
of  the  whale,  while  his  ally,  the  sword-fish,  wounds 
him  from  underneath. 
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LESSON   VIII. 


THB  USES  OF  ANIMALS. 


Quadrupeds. — The  uses  of  Quadrupeds  are 
so  various,  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
paming  only  a  few  of  them.  Of  what  great  utility 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture^  travelling,  in- 
dustry^  and  oommercej  is  that  doeiU  and  tractable 
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animal  the  horse !     In  what  yaricty  of  wajs  do 
the  ox  and  the  sheep  administer  to  our  wants! 
and   happily  for  the  world,   these  creatures  are 
inhabitants  of  all  countries,  from  the  polar  circle 
to  the   equator.      Goats,  in  many  of    the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Europe,  constitute  the  wealth  of 
the   inhabitants:   they  lie  upon   their  skins,  con- 
vert their  milk  into  cheese  and  butter,  and  feed 
upon  their  flesh.      The  rein-deer,  to  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  icy  regions,  supply  the  place  of  the 
horse,   the  cow,  the  sheep,   and   the  goat.     The 
camel  is  to  the  Arabian,  what  the  rein-deer  is  to 
the  Laplander.     The  flesh  of  the  elk  is  palatable 
and  nutritious,  and  of  his  skin  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indians  make  snow-shoes  and  canoes.     The 
elephant,  in  warm  countries,  is  useful  as  a  beast 
of  burden,  and  draws  as    much  as  six  horses; 
wild  male  elephants  are  also  frequently  hunted 
and  killed  on  account  of  their  tusks,  which  consti- 
tute the  ivory  of  commerce.     What  an  unwearied 
pattern  of  unremitting  exertion  and  fidelity  is  that 
invaluable  animal  the  shepherd's  dog!    what  hu- 
mane and  excelleni  life-preservers  are  the  New- 
foundland species ;    and    what    sagacious    guides 
and  safe  conductors  are  that  useful  breed  trained 
in  the  Alpine  solitudes  to  carry  provisions  to  the 
bewildered  traveller,   and  lead  his  steps   to   the 
hospitable  convent!     To  what  a  number  of  de- 
predators would  our  substance   be  exposed,  were 
It  not  for  that  convenient  and  agile  animal  the 
cat !      The  ichneumon  is  to  the  Egyptians,  in  se- 
veral respects,  what  the  cat  is  to  us.    Animals  -of 
the  weasel  kind  furnish  us  with  a  number  of  rich 
and  valuable  furs;  the  civet,  the  genet,  and  the 
musk,  with  a  supply  of  perfumes;  the  beautiful 
skin  of  the  tiger  decorates  the  seats  of  justice  of 
the  mandarins  of  the  East ;  the  flesh  of  the  white 
bear  ia  ^jten  by  the  Greenlander;  that  of  tht 
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leopard  ifl  maoh  relished  by  the  African ;  and  the 
lion»  even  the  lion,  the  li?inff  tomb  of  so  many 
veaturea,  iB  at  last  frequently  eaten  by  the  ne- 
^oes. 

Birds. — The  uses  of  the  poultry  kind,  especially 
^f  such  as  are  domesticated,  are  too  ohviouM  to  be 
enumerated:  it  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
i/he  common  hen,  if  well  supplied  with  food  and 
.yater,  is  said  to  lay  sometimes  two  hundred  eggs 
in  a  year ;  and  the  fecundity  of  the  pigeon,  in  its 
domestic  state,  is  so  great,  that  from  a  single  pair 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  may  be  produced  m  four 
years.  The  flesh  of  the  grouse  kind  is  esteemed 
for  its  delicacy.  The  peacock^  in  some  countries 
is  considered  a  liLxury,  It  is  in  a  great  measure 
for  its  singular  plumage  that  man  has  been  tempted 
to  follow  the  ostrich  in  its  desert  retreat;  but 
tome  of  the  African  tribes  are  also  very  fond  of 
its  flesh,  and  its  strength  and  swiftness  seem  to 
render  it  very  fit  for  the  purposes  of  travelling 
and  csnying  burdens.  If,  in  tne  feathery  tribes, 
some  appear  to  be  formed  to  please  us  with  the 
beauty  of  their  plumage,  as  the  goldfinch,  the 
bulfinch,  and  the  humming-bird;  others,  as  the 
thrush,  the  blackbird,  and  the  canary,  delight  us 
with  the  melody  of  their  song.  The  lark  soars 
aloft  and  salutes  the  new-bom  day  with  his 
cheerful  notes.  The  nightingale  soothes  the  weary 
labourer,  as  he  returns  from  his  daily  toil,  by  its 
fascinating  strains.  The  littk  robin,  in  return 
for  the  protection  our  fecccs  have  afforded  him. 
exerts  himself  to  render  the  hedges  vocal  with 
soft  and  tender  melody.  The  swallow,  as  if 
sensible  of  the  undisturbed  possession  she  has 
been  allowed  to  take  of  our  windows  and  roofs, 
during  the  time  of  her  necessities,  catcher  up- 
on  the   wing   a   multitude   of  flies,  gnats,  and 
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beetles,  and  thua  frees  us  from  a  number  of  trou- 
blesome vermin  before  she  bids  us  farewell.  Birds 
of  the  rook  and  pie  kind,  although  a  noisy  and 
chattering  tribe,  may  be  of  infinitely  more  use 
than  vre  are  able  to  discover,  by  the  destruction 
of  grubs,  worms,  and  eggs  of  vermin;  and  the 
common  carrion-crow  may  be  no  less  necessary 
in  our  climate,  than  the  vulture  in  Egypt,  and  the 
ossifrage  in  Syria.  In  many  warm  countries,  the 
vulture  is  of  singular  use.  Numerous  flocks  of 
them  arc  always  hoverine  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Grand  Cairo ;  and  for  the  services  the  inhabitants 
experience,  by  these  animals  devouring  the  car- 
rion and  filth  of  that  great  city,  which,  in  such  a 
sultry  climate,  would  otherwise  soon  putrefy  and 
corrupt  the  air,  they  are  not  permitted  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  ossifrage  of  the  woods  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  feeds  on  the  dead  carcases  of  fowls 
and  reptiles. 

Insects. — From  the  number  of  animals  in  the 
different  elements  and  regions  of  existence,  which 
prey  upon  insects,  we  are  almost  led  to  infer,  that 
the  principal  object  which  the  Creator  had  in  view 
in  forming  them,  was  the  subsistence  of  the  largei 
orders  of  creatures;  but  the  following  specimens 
seem  to  show  that  some  of  these  also  contrifmtey 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  service  of  man.  By 
the  labours  and  exertions  of  the  bee,  we  are  pro- 
vided with  stores  of  honey  and  wax.  The  seem- 
ingly contemptible  little  silk-worm  presents  us,  in 
its  passage  from  the  caterpillar  to  the  sleeping  state, 
with  matp^ials  for  constituting  our  most  costly  rai- 
ment. Ine  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies,  are  of 
incalculable  importance  a«  the  basis  of  blistering 
plaster,  and  also  as  an  ifUtemal  remedy  in  several 
diseases;  and  the  cochineal  furnishes  us  with  a  rich 
iand  beautiful  dye. 
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Keptilbs. — It  hai  already  be«n  hintad  that  loma 
,animala  of  proy  are  of  the  greatest  lervioe,  by 
devouring  those  substances,  which,  if  left  to  rot  on- 
buried,  would  corrupt  the  atmo$phgre.  Amonsst 
animals  of  this  description,  we  may  undoubtedly 
reckon  the  race  of  terpentt;  and  whether  we  con- 
sider the  fitness  of  their  bodies  for  entering  the 
dens,  caves,  and  holes  of  the  earth,  or  their  vora- 
cious appetite  for  this  sort  of  food,  in  common  with 
reptiles  of  an  inferior  order,  we  must  certainly 
allow,  that  they  are  wonderfully  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  This,  then,  is  one  very  important  use 
which  they  serve :  besides  helping  to  rid  the  earth 
of  a  vast  number  of  the  smaller  obnoxioui  yeimioy 
they  find  their  way,  with  the  greatest  ease,  into  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  putrefaction^  and  destroy 
those  noisome  carcases,  to  which  the  other  large 
animals  of  similar  tastes  could  not  by  the  peculiar 
structure  of  their  bodies,  have  had  access.  TIm 
use  of  the  leech,  another  of  the  reptile  tribe,  ia  too 
well  known  to  need  description. 

Fishes. — Some  of  the  tribes  of  fishes  may  terye 
the  same  purpose  in  the  water,  that  the  oarrion- 
devourers  do  on  land.  But  it  is  chiefly  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food  that  the  tenants  of  the  ocean  are  to  be 
prized ;  and  it  is  matter  of  thankfulness  that  the 
benefits  which  they  impart  are  most  extensively 
dijfuaed.  While  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams, 
abound  with  these  living  creatures,  the  ocean  con- 
veys them  in  myriads  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  presents  the  bounties  of  an  indulgent  parent 
to  his  numerous  children,  however  scattered  umone 
the  isles  of  the  sea.  The  turbot  has  been  atyled 
the  pheaiant  of  the  watert,  on  account  of  its 
exquisite  relidh;  the  sturgeon  has  been  denom- 
inated a  royal  luxury;  and,  while  the  salmon  ia 
held  in  much  esteem  by  the  great,  the  poor  bi^Tf 
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reason  to  praise  the  Almightj  for  ah  abundant  itip 
ply  of  cheap,  wholesome,  and  nutritioui  food,  in 
those  prodigious  shoals  of  herrmgs  and  pilchards 
which  visit  our  coast.  Nor  have  we  less  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  incalculable  number  of  cod 
and  other  white  fish  which  are  drawn  from  the 
ocean;  and  for  those  inexhauttible  stores  of  car- 
tilaginous flat  fish,  irhich  fiimish  the  labourer  with 
his  cheap  repatt.  Even  the  great  Greenland  whale, 
which  abounds  in  such  numbers  in  the  northern 
ocean,  is  said  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  which  border  on  its  haunts  with  u  deli- 
cious Itixuty  in  the  article  of  food.  Thi^  fish, 
however,  is  better  known  on  account  of  it£  im- 
portanee  in  furnishing  oil  and  whalebone;  every 
whale  yielding,  on  an  average,  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  barrels  of  oil;  which,  with  the  whale- 
bone, a  substance  taken  from  the  upper  jaw,  ren- 
ders these  creatures  very  valuable  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  From  thq  cachalot  we  derive  that 
valuable  commodity  spermaceti;  and  ambergris, 
the  sweetest  of  perfumes^  is  also  frequently  found 
in  this  animal.  The  skins  of  sharks  and  dog-fish 
are  converted  into  shagreen.  From  a  species  of 
the  sturgeon  we  are  supplied  with  isinglasn,  and 
also  with  a  kind  of  food  called  cavier,  in  great 
request  in  Russia. 

Shell-fish  furnish  so  much  of  their  food  to  the 
larger  orders  of  the  finny  tribe,  that  as  in  the  case 
of  mseots,  it  would  almost  appear  that  they  were 
called  into  existence  for  that  purpose.  But  many 
of  them  also  contribute  to  the  subsistence,  comfort 
and  luxuri/  of  the  human  race.  The  hawk's-bill 
turtle  is  valued  on  account  of  its  shell,  from  which 
beautiful  snuflf-boxes  and  other  trinkets  are  formed. 
The  green  turtle,  as  a  wholesome  and  highly 
delicious  food,  has  become  such  a  yaluable  article 
in  ^ommeree^  that  our  Ww^  India  vessels  are  now 


S morally  fitteil  tip  with  conveniences  for  importing 
om  alive.  Among  the  shell-fish  on  the  Waterfprd 
coast,  the  marex,  which  yielded  the  Tyrian  purple, 
is  said  to  exist.  The  oyster  is  much  prized  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  flavour ;  in  one  species  of  it  is  also 
found  that  beautiful  substance  called  pearl.  The 
pearl  is  searched  for  by  divers,  who  sometimes 
descend  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  each  bringing  up  a 
net  full  of  oysters.  The  pearl  is  most  commonly 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  shell,  but  is  most 
perfect  when  found  in  the  animal  itself. 
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CLOTHIMO   FROM   ANIMALS. 


In  the  hide  of  an  animal  the  hair  and  skin  are 
two  entirely  distinct  things,  and  must  be  considered 
separately  as  materials  for  clothing.  The  hair  of 
quadrupeds  differs  much  in  fineness.  It  is  chiefly 
the  smaller  species  which  are  provided  with  those 
soft,  thick,  glossy  coverings  that  bear  the  name  of 
fur,  and  they  are  found  in  the  greatest  perfection 
where  they  are  most  wanted,  that  is  in  the  cold- 
est countries.  They  form,  indeed,  the  riches  of 
tho8  dreary  wastes  which  produce  nothing  else 
for  human  use.  The  animals  most  esteemed  for 
their  fur  are  of  the  weasel  kind ;  the  glutton,  the 
marten,  the  sable,  and  the  ermine.  Fur  is  either 
used  growing  to  the  skin,  or  separated  from  it.  In 
its  detached  state,  it  is  usually  employed  in  making 
a  stuff  called  felt.  The  scales  of  the  hair  are  so 
disposed,  that  they  make  no  resistance  to  the 
finger  drawn  along  the  hair  from  the  root  to  the 
point,  but  cause  a  roughness  and  rosistance  ia 
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a  eontrarj  direction.  From  thta  property,  hairs 
wlu^n  beaten  or  proBRcd  togotlicr,  are  disposed  to 
twist  roond  each  other,  antl  thus  to  cohere  into  a 
mass.  It  is  in  th<)  manufacture  of  hats  that  felt- 
ing is  chiefly  practised ;  and  the  fur  used  for  this 
purpose,  is  that  of  the  beaver,  the  rabbit,  and  the 
nare. 

Wool  differs  fy*om  common  hair,  in  being  more 
soft  and  supple,  and  more  disposed  to  curl.  These 
properties  it  owes  to  a  degree  of  unctuotity^  or 
ereasiness,  which  is  with  difficulty  separated  from 
It.  The  whole  wool,  as  taken  from  the  animal's 
body  is  called  a  fleece.  The  first  operation  this 
undergoes  is  that  of  picking  and  sorting  into  the 
different  kinds  of  wool  of  wliich  it  is  composed. 
These  are  next  cleansed  from  marks  and  stains, 
and  freed  from  their  offensive  greasiness.  The 
wool  is  then  delivered  to  the  wool-comber,  who, 
by  means  of  iron-spiked  combs,  draws  out  the 
fibres,  smooths  and  straightens  them,  separates  the 
refuse,  and  brings  it  into  a  state  fit  for  the  spinner. 
The  spinner  forms  the  wool  into  threads,  which  are 
more  or  loss  twisted,  according  to  the  manufacture 
for  which  they  are  designed:  the  more  twisted 
forming  worsted,  the  looser  yarn.  The  kinds  of 
stuffs  made  wholly  or  partly  of  wool  are  extremely 
various ;  and  Great  Britain  produces  more  of  them, 
and  in  general  of  bettor  quality,  than  any  other 
country.  A  more  perfect  manufacture  than  our 
broad  cloths,  with  respect  to  beauty  and  utility, 
cannot  easily  be  conceived.  The  threads  in  it  are 
so  concealed  by  a  fine  nap  or  down  raised  on  the 
surface,  and  curiously  smoothed  and  glossed,  that  it 
looks  more  like  a  rich  texture  of  nature's  forming 
than  the  work  of  the  weaver.  Wool  in  common 
with  other  animal  substances,  takes  a  dye  better 
than  any  vegetable  matters.  Our  cloths  are  there- 
fore made  of  every  hue  that  can  be  desired ;  but  in 
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order  to  fit  them  for  the  djer,  thej  are  first  freed 
from  all  greasiness  and  foulneia  bj  the  operation  of 
fulling,  in  which  the  cloths  are  beaten  by  hea?j 
mallett  as  they  lie  in  water,  with  which  a  quantitj 
of  fuller's  earth  has  been  mixed.  This  earth  unites 
with  the  greasy  matter  and  renders  it  soluble  in 
water ;  so  that,  by  continually  supplying  fresh 
streams  while  the  beating  is  going  on,  all  the  foul- 
ness is  at  length  carried  off.  The  operation  of 
fulling  has  the  further  effect  of  thickening  the  cloth, 
and  rendering  it  more  firm  and  eompacty  by  mixing 
the  threads  with  each  other,  somethmg  in  the  man- 
nor  of  a  felt.  The  cloths  of  inferior  fineness  are 
mostly  called  narrow  cloths.  Some  of  those  used 
for  great  coats,  by  their  substance  and  shagginess, 
resemble  the  original  fleece,  or  rather  the  fur  of  a 
bear,  and  render  unnecessary  the  use  of  furred  gar- 
ments. Indeed,  with  the  smgle  material  of  wool, 
art  has  been  able  much  better  to  suit  the  different 
wants  of  man  in  his  clothing,  than  can  be  done  by 
all  the  productions  of  nature.  What  could  be  so 
comfortable  for  our  beds  as  blankets?  What  so 
warm,  and  at  the  same  time  so  light,  for  paine^ 
and  palsied  limbs,  as  flannel?  The  several  kincL 
of  the  worsted  manufacture  are  excellent  for  that 
elasticity  which  makes  them  sit  close  to  a  part 
without  impeding  its  motions.  This  quality  is  par 
ticularly  observable  in  stockings  made  of  worsted. 
Even  the  thiunest  of  the  woollen  fabrics  possess  a 
considerable  degree  of  warmth,  as  appears  in 
shawls.  The  real  shawls  are  made  of  the  fine  wool 
of  Tibet,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Asia ;  but  they  have 
been  very  well  imitated  by  the  product  of  some  of 
our  English  looms.  Carpeting  is  another  article 
made  of  wool,  equally  appropriated  to  luxury. 

Men  must  have'  been  far  advanced  in  the  obser- 
vation of  nature,  before  they  found  out  a  material 
fior  clothing  in  tho  labours  of  a  caterpillar.     Ohini^ 


appesra  to  hare  been  tho  first  ooontrj  to  makt  um 
of  the  web  spun  by  the  silk-worm.  This  creature, 
which  in  its  perfect  state,  is  a  kind  of  moth,  is 
katcned  from  the  egg,  in  the  form  of  a  caterpillar, 
and  passes  from  that  state  successively  to  those  of  a 
chrysalis,  and  of  a  winged  insect.     While  a  cater- 

f miliar,  it  eats  voraciously,  its  proper  and  favourite 
ood  being  the  leaves  of  the  different  species  of 
mulberry.  By  this  diet  it  is  not  only  nourished, 
but  is  enabled  to  lay  up,  in  receptacles  within  its 
body,  formed  for  the  purpose,  a  kind  of  transparent 
glue,  which  has  the  property  of  hardening  as  soon 
as  it  comes  into  the  air.  When  arrived  at  full 
maturity,  it  spins  itself  a  web  out  of  this  gluey 
matter,  within  which  it  is  to  lie  safe  and  concealed 
during  its  transformation  into  the  helpless  and 
uotionless  state  of  a  chrysalis.  The  silkworm's 
web  is  an  oval  ball,  called  a  cocoon,  of  a  hue  vary- 
mg  from  light  straw  colour  to  full  yellow,  and 
consisting  o?  a  single  thread  wound  round  and 
round,  so  as  to  make  a  close  and  impenetrable  cov- 
ering. The  thread  is  so  very  fine  that  when  un- 
i'avelled,  it  has  been  measured  to  700  or  1000  feet, 
all  rolled  within  the  compass  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  the  silk-worm  makes  its  cocoon 
upon  the  mulberry-tree  itself,  when  it  shines  like 
a  golden  fruit  among  the  leaves ;  and  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  China  and  other  warm  countries  of 
the  East,  it  is  still  suffered  to  do  so,  the  cocoons 
being  gathered  from  the  trees  without  further 
trouble.  But,  in  even  the  warmest  climates  of 
Europe,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  spring, 
when  the  worms  are  hatched,  will  not  permit  the 
rearing  of  them  in  the  open  air.  They  are  kept, 
therefore,  in  warm  but  airy  rooms,  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  are  regularly  fed  with  mulberry- 
leaves  till  the  period  of  tneir  full  growth.  As  this 
tree  is  one  of  the  latest  in  leafing,  silk- worms  cannot 
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bdvantagtooilj  b«  rtartd  in  oold  •ISmates.  During 
their  growth,  they  seyeral  timet  shed  their  skin, 
and  many  die  under  this  operation.    At  length 
they  become  bo  full  of  the  silky  matter,  that  it 
gives  them  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  they  cease  to 
eat.    Twigs  are  then  presented  to  them  on  little 
stages  of  wicker-work,  on  which  they  immediately 
be^m  to  form  their  webs.    When  the  cocoons  are 
finished,  a  small  number,  reserred  for  breeding,  are 
suffered  to  eat  their  way  out  in  their  butterfly  state; 
and  the  rest  are  kUled  in  the  chrysalis  state,  by 
exposing  the  cocoons  to  the  heat  of  an  oven.    The 
next  business  is  to  wind  off  the  silk.    After  sepa- 
radng  a  downy  matter  from  the  outside  of  the 
cocoon,  called  floss,  they  are  thrown. into  warm 
water ;  and  the  ends  of  the  threads  being  found, 
several  are  joined  together,  and  wound  in  a  single 
one  upon  a  reel.    This  is  the  silk  in  its  natural 
state,  called  raw  silk.    It  next  undergoes  some 
operations  to  cleanse  and  render  it  more  supple: 
after  which  it  is  made  into  what  is  called  organiine 
or  thrown  silk,  being  twisted  into  thread  of  such 
'  different  degrees  of  fineness  as  are  wanted  in  the 
different  manufactures.    This  is  done  in  the  large 
way  by  mills  of  curious  construction,  which  turn  at 
once  a  vast  number  of  spindles,  and  perform  at  the 
same  time  the  processes  of  unwinding,  twisting, 
reeling,  &c.     The  largest  and  most  complicated 
machine  for  this  purpose,  in  England,  b  at  Derby, 
the  model  of  which  was  clandettineJ^  brought  from 
Italy,  where  all  the  branches  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture have  lon^  flourished.    The  excellence  of 
silk,  as   a  material  for  clothing,  consists  in  its 
strength,  lightness,  lustre,  and  readiness  in  taking 
dyes.     When  little  known  in  Europe,  it  was  highly 
prized  for  its  rarity:  it  is  now  esteemed  for  its 
real  beauty  and  other  valuable  qualities.      As  it 
can  never  be  produced  in  great  abundance,  it  most 
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•lwat»  be  ft  dear  article  of  clothing.  The  fabrU§ 
of  silk  are  very  nnmeroufl,  and  almost  all  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  show  and  luxury.  In  thickness 
they  vaiy  from  the  finest  gauze  to  velvet,  the  pile 
of  which  renders  it  as  close  and  warm  as  fur. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  silk  manufac- 
tures are  the  glossy  satin ;  the  elegant  damask,  of 
which  the  flowers  are  of  the  same  hue  with  the 
piece,  and  only  show  themselves  from  the  difference 
of  shade;  the  rich  brocade,  in  which  flowers  of 
natural  colours,  or  of  sold  and  silver  thread,  are 
interwoven;  and  the  innnitelv  varied  ribands.  It 
is  also  a  common  material  for  stockings,  gloves, 
buttons,  strings,  &c.,  in  which  its  durabilitv  almost 
eompeneatet  for  its  dearness.  Much  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  sewinff,  no  other  thread  approaching  it 
in  strength.  Sila,  in  short,  bears  the  same  supe- 
riority among  clothing  materials  that  gold  does 
among  metals ;  it  ff ives  an  appearance  of  richness 
wherever  it  is  employed,  and  confers  a  real  value. 
Even  the  refuse  of  silk  is  carefully  collected,  and 
serves  for  useful  purposes.  The  down  about  co- 
coons, and  the  waste  separated  in  the  operations' 
raw  silk  undergoes,  are'  spun  into  a  coarser  thread, 
of  which  very  serviceable  stockings  are  made ;  and 
the  interior  part  of  the  cocoon  is  reckoned  the  best 
material  for  making  artificial  fiowers. 

Whilst  the  covering  of  the  skins  of  animals 
affords  a  valuable  material  for  clothing,  the  skin 
itself  is  not  less  useful.  It  requires,  however, 
greater  previous  preparation.  It  is  necessary  to 
impregnate  it  with  a  matter  capable  of  preserving 
it  irom  putrefaction,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  it 
in  a  state  of  flexibility  and  suppleno'ss.  When  this 
is  effected,  the  skin  becomes  leather,  a  substance  of 
the  highest  utility,  as  well  in  clothing  as  for  nume- 
rous other  purposes.  The  principal  operation  in 
the  preparation  of  leather  is  tanning     Tha  >ide^ 


tftken  oil  Mrith  due  care  by*  the  ekinner,  if  fint 
thrown  into  a  pit  with  water  alone,  in  order  to  free 
it  from  dirt.  After  lying  a  day  or  two,  it  is  placed 
upon  a  solid  half-cylinder  of  stone,  called  a  beam, 
when  it  is  cleared  of  any  adhering  fat  or  flesh.  It 
is  then  put  into  a  pit  containing  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  water,  in  which  it  is  kept  about  a  fortnight 
The  intent  of  this  is  to  swell  and  thicken  the  hide 
and  to  loosen  the  hair.  Being  now  replaced  upon 
the  beam,  the  hair  is  scraped  off,  and  it  is  next  com- 
mitted to  the  mastering  pit.  The  contents  of  this 
are  some  animal  dung  (pigeon's  is  preferred)  and 
water,  and  its  operation  is  to  reduce  that  thickening 
whicn  the  lime  had  given.  After  this  is  effected, 
it  is  again  cleansed  on  the  beam,  and  is  then  put 
into  the  proper  tanning  liquor,  called  ooze,  which 
is  an  infusion  of  coarsely-powdered  oak-bark  in 
water.  The  bark  of  the  oak,  as  well  as  every 
other  part  of  it,  abounds  in  strongly  astringent  mat- 
ter ;  and  it  is  the  thorough  impregnation  with  this 
which  preserves  the  hide  from  decay  or  putrefac- 
tion. When  at  length  it  is  thought  to  have  imbibed 
enough  of  the  astringent  matter,  the  hide  is  taken 
out  and  hung  upon  a  pole  to  drain,  after  which  it  is 
put  upon  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  convex  surface 
called  a  horse,  on  which  it  is  stretched  and  kept 
smooth  and  even.  Finally  it  is  taken  to  the  drying- 
house,  a  covered  building  with  apertures  for  the 
free  admission  of  air ;  and  it  is  there  hung  up  till  it 
becomes  completely  dry ;  and  thus  the  process  of 
tanning  is  finished. — From  the  tanner  the  hide  or 
skin  is  consigned  to  the  currier,  whose  art  is  further 
necessary  in  order  to  make  it  perfect  leather.  He 
first  soaks  it  thoroughly  in  water,  and  then  places 
it  upon  a  beam  made  of  hard  wood,  with  one  side 
sloping  and  polished.  He  lays  it  with  the  grain 
side,  or  that  on  which  the  hair  grew,  inwards,  and 
the  flesh-side  outwards.     He  then,  with  a  brood 
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two-edgtd  knife,  haring  a  handle  at  eaeh  end, 
ahavea  or  pares  the  hide  on  the  latter  side,  till  all  its 
inequalities  are  removed^  and  it  is  reduced  to  the 
decree  of  thinness  required  for  use.  After  this  ope- 
ration, it  is  again  put  into  water,  then  scoured  and 
ruhbed  with  a  polished  stone.  It  is  next  besmeared 
with  a  kind  of  oil  procured  from  sheep  or  deer  skin, 
or  made  by  boiling  train  oil  and  tallow  together, 
with  a  yiew  to  soften  or  supple  it.  A  great  part  of 
its  moisture  is  then  evaporated  by  hanging  it  up  in 
a  drying-house  for  some  days ;  and  it  b  further  dried 
by  exposure  to  the  su?i,  or  to  the  heat  of  a  stove. 
It  is  then  differently  treated,  according  as  it  is  meant 
to  be  blacked  or  stained,  or  not.  Without  entering 
into  minute  particulars,  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that 
the  astringent  principle,  with  which  the  leather  has 
been  impregnated  in  the  tanning,  renders  nothing 
necessary  except  the  solution  of  vitriol  of  iron,  at 
once  to  strike  a  good  black.  This  is  laid  on  with  a 
brush,  generally  on  the  grain  side  of  the  leather, 
and  it  afterwards  undergoes  the  operation  of  giving 
it  that  roughness  which  is  called  the  grain.  This  is 
performed  by  rubbing  it  in  all  directions  with  a 
fluted  board.  When  leather  is  blackened  on  the 
flesh  side,  the  colour  is  given  by  a  mixture  of  lamp- 
black and  oil. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  leather  is  prepared 
for  the  making  of  shoes  and  boots,  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  uses  of  this  material ;  and  certainly  no 
other  substance  could  so  well  unite  strength  and 
suppleness  with  the  property  of  keeping  out  water. 
The  hides  principally  used  in  the  shoe-manufacture 
are  those  of  neat  cattle,  or  the  ox  kind.  For  more 
delicate  work,  the  skins  of  the  goat,  dog,  seal,  and 
some  other  animals,  are  employed.  These  are 
sometimes  made  into  leather  by  a  different  mode, 
called  tawing,  which  is  chiefly  practised  upon  kid 
skins,  for  the  manufacture  of  flne  glovet.    The  ikia 
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is  first  washed,  and  then  soaked  in  lime-water,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  hair  and  grease.  It  is  then 
softened  m  warm  water  and  hran,  and  stretched  out 
to  dry,  which  renders  it  transparent.  The  presenra- 
tive  liquor  is  next  applied,  which  is  here  not  a  ve- 
getable astringent,  bat  a  solution  of  alum  and  oom- 
mon  salt.  With  this  it  is  impregnated  so  as  to 
admit  of  keeping  in  that  state  for  several  months. 
The  next  operation  is  to  wash  out  the  superfluous 
salts  with  warm  water,  which  must  be  done  with 
great  nicety.  Afterwards  it  is  moderately  dried, 
and  thrown  into  a  tub  in  which  yolks  of  eggs  have 
been  well  mixed  by  beating.  The  skins  are  trodden 
in  this,  till  all  the  egg  is  incorporated  with  their  sab- 
stance,  which  is  thereby  renaered  more  solid,  and 
at  the  same  time  soft  and  pliable.  Blood  is  some- 
times, for  cheapness;  used  instead  of  eggs ;  but  it 
communicates  a  colour  which  cannot  entirely  be 
discharged.  The  skins  are  then  dried  again,  when 
they  become  fit  either  for  taking  a  dye,  or  for  being 
glossed,  if  preserved  white.  The  mode  of  prepar- 
ing goat-skins  for  the  celebrated  morocco  leather 
resembles  this :  but  the  thickening  matter,  in  which 
the  skins  are  trodden,  is  a  bath  of  white  figs  with 
water.  AiKiN. 


LESSON  X. 


ON  THE  ADAPTATION  07  PLANTS  TO  THEIB  RESPEOTIVI 

OOVNTRIES. 

'^  A  hundred  thousand  species  of  plants  upon  the 
"surface  of  the  earth!"  you  exclaim.  Yes,  and 
what  is  more  surprising  still,  every  one  of  these  spe- 
cies has  its  native  country,  some  particular  region, 
or  peculiar  spot,  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  to 
which,  in  its  constitution  and  formation,  it  is  peoa- 
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Itarlj  adapted.  Some  arc  formed  to  spring  up  into 
luxuriance  beneath  the  scorching  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun  ;  some  are  so  constituted  as  to  vegetate  beneath 
the  snow,  and  to  withstand  the  severity  of  a^olar 
Tvhiter;  some  are  made  to  deck  the  valley  witn  their 
variegated  beauties ;  and  some  are  formed  '*  to  blush 
unseen,  and  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air," 
amidst  Alpine  solitudes:  but  there  is  not  one  of 
those  numerous  plants  which  has  not  its  particular 
place  assigned  to  it.  It  would  be  equally  vain  to 
attempt  to  make  some  of  these  vegetable  forms 
change  their  places  (without  a  corresponding  change 
of  temperature)  with  impunity,  as  it  would  be  to 
make  the  experiment  of  removing  the  finny  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ocean  from  their  native  element,  in  order 
to  make  them  harmonize  and  live  in  comfort  amone 
the  feathery  tenants  of  the  grove.  The  wisdom  and 
ffoodness  of  the  Deity  are  indeed  no  less  manifested 
in  the  geographical  distribution,  than  in  the  carious 
process  observed  in  the  vegetation,  the  wonderful 
structure,  and  ether  striking  peculiarities  of  plants. 
We  have  not  room  to  multiply  instances.  But 
where,  it  may  be  asked,  could  the  dense  woods, 
which  constitute  the  Brazilian  forest,  be  more  ap- 
propriately situated?  Where  could  the  delightful 
vistas,  and  pleasant  walks,  and  refreshing  arbours 
of  the  many-trunked  banian-tree  be  better  placed  ? 
Where  could  that  numerous  host  of  natural  um- 
brellas, the  family  of  the  palms,  which  overshadow 
with  their  luxuriant  and  projecting  foliage,  almost 
every  island,  rock,  and  sand-bank,  between  the 
tropics,  display  their  cooling  shades  with  better 
effect  ?  Where,  in  short,  could  that  wonderful  ex" 
uberance  of  the  earth's  bounty,  the  bread-fruit-tree, 
by  which,  in  the  words  of  Captain  Cook,  "  If  a  man 
''plant  but  ten  trees  in  his  whole  lifetime^  (and 
''  that  he  may  do  in  an  hour,)  he  will  as  completely 
''  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  own,  and  to  future  genera 
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*^  tions,  as  the  natives  of  oar  less  temperate  elimAttf 
"can  do,  by  ploughing  in  the  winter's  cold,  and 
"reaping  in  the  summer's  heat,  as  often  as  these 
"seasons  return:" — whore,  I  say,  can  this  exub&- 
ranee  be  more  beneficially  manifested,  than  in  those 
regions  where  "the  same  glowing  beams  of  the 
sun  that  raises  the  plant  into  a  shrub,  and  the  shrub 
into  a  tree,"  render  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  and  the 
intervening  screen  of  the  overhanging  foliage  so 
desirable,  where  the  least  exertion  becomes  oppres- 
sive, and  coolness  and  ease  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute the  principal  wants  of  the  inhabitants  ?  And 
wher*:.  It  may  be  further  inquired,  could  those  im- 
mense fields,  upon  which  are  raised  our  yarious 
crops  of  corn,  be  better  made  to  expand  their  ex- 
tensive surfaces,  and  lay  open  their  treasures  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  than  in  those  temperate  re 
gions  of  the  globe,  where,  instead  of  being  hurtful, 
a  moderate  degree  of  labour  is  conducive  to  health, 
and  the  agricultural  labourer  goes  forth  to  his  work 
in  the  morning,  and  returns  in  the  evening,  rather 
invigorated,  than  exhausted,  by  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  the  day  ?  If  we  extend  our  views  much 
farther  to  the  north,  we  may  in  vain  look  for  the 
spontaneous  luxuriance  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  the 
golden-coloured  fields  of  the  intervening  climates: 
but  here  we  shall  find,  what  is  at  once  more  suitable 
to  the  climate  and  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  the  reindeer-lichen,  which  being 
formed  by  nature  to  vegetate  beneath  the  snow,  is 
there  found  o^it,  in  requisite  abundance,  by  that 
useful  creature  the  name  of  which  it  bears,  and 
which  i?  of  itself  a  treasure  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  regions.  The  esculent  properties  of  Iceland* 
moss  are  now  beginning  to  be  better  understood; 
and,  in  what  part  of  the  habitable  world  could  this 
singularly  nutritious  vegetable  have  been  more  judi- 
iiously  and  mercifully  made  to  abound,  than  in  that 


island  of  wonderful  contrasts,  wbcro  the  variable 
climate  is  often  so  unfavourable  to  vegetation  of  & 
larger  growth,  and  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman 
are  so  repeatedly  disappointed  by  unwelcome  visi- 
tants, in  tne  form  of  icy  particles  floating  in  the -air? 
The  pitcher-plant  of  the  eastern,  and  the  milk  or 
cow-tree  of  the  western  world,  may  each  of  them 
be  reckoned  among  nature's  wonderful  contrivances, 
and  be  justly  regarded  as  evidences  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Being,  who  knows  so  well  how 
to  proportion  the  acts  of  his  bounty  to  the  necessi- 
ties and  wants  of  his  creatures.  The  singular  ap- 
pendages which  form  the  extremities  of  the  pitcher- 
plant  are  so  many  urns,  containing  a  clear,  whole- 
some, and  well-tasted  water.  In  the  morning  the 
lid  is  closed,  but  it  opens  during  the  day,  when  a 
portion  of  the  water  evaporates :  this,  however,  is 
replenished  in  the  night;  and  each  morning  the 
vessel  is  full,  and  the  lid  shut.  As  this  plant  grows 
in  sultry  climates,  and  is  found  in  the  island  of  Java, 
in  the  most  stony  and  arid  situations,  how  welcome 
and  exhilarating  must  the  sisht  of  it  often  be  to  the 
weary  traveller ;  and,  from  me  marks  of  teeth  upon 
the  vessel,  it  has  been  said,  that  ^*  it  is  evideni  that 
'*  beasts  often  supply  their  wants  at  the  same  plen- 
"teous  source."  The  milk-tree,  -  or  cow-tree,  so 
called  on  account  of  the  resemblance  its  singular 
juice  bears  to  the  milk  of  animals,  in  place  of  which 
M.  Humboldt  has  seen  it  used  for  every  domestic 
purpose,  is  thus  described  by  that  enterprisine  trav- 
eller : — *'  I  confess  that  among  the  great  numoer  of 
«  curious  phenomena  which  I  have  observed  in  the 
"course  of  my  travels,  there  are  few  which  have 
«  made  a  stronger  impression  on  my  mind  than  the 
"cow-tree.  On  the  barren  declivities  of  a  rock 
"^ows  a  tree,  whose  leaves  are  dry  and  coriaceous; 
"  ita  thick  ligneous  roots  scarcely  enter  the  rock ;  for 
«  several  months  in  the  year,  rain  scarcely  waters  it9 
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**  fan-sbapcd  leaves ;  the  branches  appear  dry  and 
"  dead ;  but,  when  an  incision  is  made  in  the  trunk, 
"  a  sweet  and  nutritious  milk  6ows  from  it.  It  is 
**  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  that  itie  vegetable  liquid 
^  i;uns  most  abundantly ;  then  the  natives  and  ne- 
"groes  are  seen  to  come  from  all  parts,  provided 
**  with  vessels  to  receive  the  milk,  which  becomes 
*^  yellow,  £;nd  thickens  at  the  surface.  Some  empty 
*Uheir  vessels  under  the  same  tree;  others  carry 
**  them  home  to  their  children.*  It  is  like  a  shepherd 
'*  distributing  to  his  family  the  milk  of  his  flock.  If 
'*  those  who  possess  these  precious  trees  near  their 
*' habitation,  drink  with  so  much  pleasure  their 
'*  beneficent  juice,  with  what  delight  will  the  tra- 
^'veller,  who  penetrates  these  mountains,  appease 
"  with  it  his  hunger  and  thirst !"  The  few  instances 
here  recorded  may  serve  as  general  specimens  of 
that  wise  ordination,  universally  to  be  observed,  if 
duly  attended  to,  in  the  geographical  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  vegetables. 

Popular  Philosophy, . 


LESSON  XL 


THB  USBS  OF  TEQETABLBS. 

Trbbs. — These  ttupendous  specimens  of  creative 
power  spread  not  their  wide-extended  roots,  nor  lift 
their  lofty  heads,  in  vain.  Beneath  their  cooling 
shades  our  flocks  and  herds  find  a  comfortable  asy- 
lum from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  summer  sun ; 
the  wild  stragglers  of  the  forest  have  a  place  of  re- 
fuge among  their  woods  and  thickets,  whilst  the 
feathery  songsters  of  the  grove  build  their  little 
dwellings  in  security,  and  sing  among  their  branches. 
But  in  what  a  variety  of  respects,  besides  affording 
the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates  an  agreeable  shelter 
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from  the  mid-daj  heat,  are  thcj  made  suhsorriont 
to  the  use  of  man !  Some,  as  the  bread-fruit  tree 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  cabbage-tree  of  East 
Florida,  the  tea-tree  of  China,  the  8ugar«maple-tree 
of  America,  the  coSee-trco  and  sugar-cane  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  numerous  luxuriant  fruit-bear- 
ing trees  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  con- 
tribute to  our  wants  in  the  form  of  food.  The 
fountain-tree  on  one  of  the  Canary  Islands  is  said 
by  voyacers  to  furniBh  the  inhabitants  with  water; 
while  the  paper-mulberry-tree  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  and  the  cotton-shrub  of  America,  provide  us 
with  materials  for  clothing.  The  candleberry- 
myrtle  presents  the  inhabitants  of  Nankin  with  a 
substitute  for  animal  tallow.  The  salt-troe  of  Chili 
yields  a  daily  supply  of  fine  salt.  The  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  clove,  and  pimento,  furnish  us  with  spices. 
The  Jesuit's-bark,  manna,  senna,  and  others,  pro- 
duce a  variety  of  simple  but  useful  medicinet. 
Some  trees  yield  a  precious  balsam  for  the  healing 
of  wounds;  some  a  quantity  of  turpentine  and 
resin ;  and  others  give  out  valuable  oils  and  gums. 
Nor  are  trees  serviceable  only  in  a  natuial  state. 
By  the  assistance  of  art  some  are  converted  into 
houses  to  protect  man  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  or  are  moulded  into  a  variety  of  forms 
for  the  purposes  of  building  and  domestic  comfort; 
others  raise  the  huge  fabric  of  the  floating  castle  or 
bulky  merchant-ship,  by  which  our  shores  are 
protected  from  foreign  invasion,  and  articles  of 
industry  and  commerce  transported  to  the  remotest 
regions. 

Shrubs. — Much  that  has  already  been  said  re- 
specting the  utility  of  trees,  may  also  be  applied 
*to  shrubs;  but  there  are  three  particulars  in 
which  the  latter  may  be  said  to  differ  from  the 
formori  and  on  whioh  depends  much  of  their  «!•• 
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fulness  to  man.  The  first  of  these  is  their  stature, 
the  second  their  greater  pliability,  and  the  third 
the  prickly  armour  with  which  many  of  them  are 
covered.  Some  shrubs,  as  the  gooseberry,  the 
rasp,  and  the  currant  bushes,  so  common  in  our 
gardens,  gratify  the  palate,  and  temper  the  blood, 
(luring  the  summer  months,  with  agreeable  and 
cooling  fruit ;  others,*  as  the  rose,  delight  and  please 
the  eye  by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  or,  as  the 
ewcet-scented  brier,  regale  the  olfactory  nerves 
with  the  fragrance  of  their  perfumes.  But  how 
could  these  several  ends  have  been  accomplished, 
if,  by  a  more  exalted  exposure,  the  fruit-bearing 
bushes  had  placed  their  treasures  beyond  our  reach, 
the  rose  with  its  back  turned  to  us,  had  been  **  born 
to  b.ush  unseen,"  and  each  aromatic  shrub,  re- 
moved far  above  the  sense  of  smelling,  had  literally 
been  left 

"  To  W4>te  its  sweatDora  on  the  desert  air." 

With  regard  to  that  considerable  share  of  pliant 
elasticity  possessed  by  some,  how  easily  does  it 
admit  the  branches  to  be  turned  aside,  and  to  re- 
sume their  former  position,  in  gathering  the  fruit 
or  flowers !  and  how  serviceable  does  this  property 
enable  us  to  make  some  of  them  in  the  form  of 
hoops,  baskets,  or  wicker-work  of  any  description ! 
while  the  sharp-pointed  prickles  with  which  they 
are  ariAed,  not  only  serve  as  weapons  of  defence 
to  themselves,  but  furnish  us  with  cheap  and  secure 
fences  against  the  inroads  of  straggling  cattle,  and 
the  unwelcome  intrusion  of  the  unprincipled  va- 
grant. 

IIerps. — These,  in  an  especial  manner,  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  food  of  man  and  beast,  as 
well  a«  to  yield  their  assistance  in  an  infinity  of 
ways;   and  behold  in  what  profusion  they  spring 
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forth!  in  what  nunieruuB  bands  thoj  appear! 
Yonder  a  field  of  golden-oared  wl^eat  presents  to 
the  view  the  most  prolific  crop  of  what  forms  the 
chief  part  of  the  staflf  of  life.  Here  a  few  acres 
of  long-bearded  barley  ripen,  to  provide  us  with 
our  favourite  beverage.  On  the  right  hand,  stand 
the  tall-growing  and  slender  oats  and  the  flowering 
potatoes,  to  revive  and  nourish  the  hopes  of  the 
poor ;  while  on  the  left,  the  heavy-laden  bean,  and 
the  low-creeping  pea,  in  lengthened  files,  yegetato 
to  furnish  provender  for  our  horses ;  or  the  globu- 
lar turnip  increases  its  swelling  bulk,  to  lay  up  for 
our  herds  a  supply  of  food,  when  the  softer  herbage 
of  the  field  is  loclced  up  by  the  congealing  powers 
of  winter.  What  a  spontaneous  crop  of  luxuriant 
herbage  do  our  meadows  present  in  the  appointed 
season!  and  in  what  a  profusion  of  wholesome 
pasture  do  the  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle 
roam !  Whether  they  frequent  the  solitary  holm, 
beside  the  still  waters,  or  range  the  pathless  steep, 
still  they  are  followed  by  the  goodness  of  the  Lord. 
Myriads  of  grassy  tufts  sprins  up  on  every  side, 
and  they  are  satisfied  out  of  the  treasures  of  Pro- 
vidence. But  the  herbaceous  productions  of  the 
field  are  not  universally  calculated  for  the  purposes 
of  food.  In  some  places  numerous  groups  of  tall, 
thin,  flexible  plants  make  their,  appearance,  whose 
filmy  coats  being  properly  manufactured,  are  con- 
verted into  the  most  costly  and  delicate  raiment ; 
while  others  of  a  coarser  texture  furnish  the  mariner 
with  wings  to  his  vessel,  cordage  to  tighten  his 
masts,  or  the  ponderous  cable  to  stay  his  b  rk  in 
the  midst  of  the  fluctuating  element.  Yt  even 
here  their  services  do  not  end,  for  when  worn  out 
in  one  shape  they  assume  another,  and  not  only 
furnish  the  material  from  which  is  formed  the 
wrapper  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  package  of 
the  merchant,  but  that  invaluable    article    upon 


which  we  write — ^unon  which  wo  are  able  to  hold 
converse  with  friends  ut  a  distance — and  by  means 
of  which  man  transmits  his  thoughts  to  man,  and 
generations  unborn  are  enabled  to  hold  converse 
with  past  ages.  By  means  of  these  pliant  produc- 
tions wo  are  also  supplied  with  a  variety  of  seeds 
and  oils,  of  much  request  in  common  life;  and 
wherever  disease  is  known,  there,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  medical  herbs  spring  up  as  antidotes; 
some  communicating  their  healing  virtues  by  the 
root,  some  by  the  leaves,  and  others  by  the  flowers 
or  seeds.  A  number  of  these,  and  many  others  of 
the  greatest  utility  in  medicine,  come  forth  in  vari- 
ous places  of  the  globe  without  the  aid  of  art,  and 
are  found  growing  wild  among  the  herbs  of  the 
field. 

Flowers. — But  for  what  purpose  do  these  charm- 
ing flowers  come  forth  ?  Is  it  merely  to  please  our 
>  eyes  with  the  brilliant  colours,  and  regale  the  sense 
of  smelling  with  their  odoriferous  perfumes,  that 
they  unfold  their  fascir  mg  beauties,  and  emit  their 
pleasing  fragrance  ?  Or  is  it  to  attract  those  nu- 
merous insects  which  swarm  among  them,  and  riot 
amidst  their  liquid  sweets?  That  flowers  were 
designed  for  both  these  purposes  is  apparent  from 
the  sensations  which  we  experience  when  we  Visit 
the  delightful  spots  where  they  grow,  and  from  the 
assiduous  eagerness  which  the  busy  bee  evni  es  in 
rpaming  from  flower  to  flower,  to  extract  their 
balmy  juices.  But  there  is  another,  and  that  a  most 
important  use,  to  which  the  flowery  tribe  may  be 
made  subservient; 

"  In  reason's  ear  they  become  preachers." 

The  upright  philosopher  of  the  land  of  Uz,  and 
that  devout  admirer  of  the  works  of  nature,  David, 
king  of  Israel,  both  took  occasion  to  compare  tho 
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uncertain  tenure  of  human  life  to  the  frail  and 
perishable  state  of  a  flower.  The  prophet  Isaiah 
represents  the  transient  glory  of  the  crown  of  pride 
as  being  like  one  of  these  fading  beauties ;  and  our 
Saviour  has  demonstrated  that  an  important  lesson 
against  too  anxious  care,  and  pride  in  dress,  may 
be  learned  from  a  right  consideration  of  these  gay 
visitants ;  "  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow :  they 
**  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and  yet,  I  say  unto 
''you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
"like  one  of  these." 

Book  of  Nature, 


LESSON  XII. 


CLOTHING  FROM  VEGETABLES. 

• 

The  vegetable  matters  employed  for  clothing  are* 
chiefly  of  two  kinds ;  the  fibres  of  plants,  and  the 
downy  substance  in  which  the  seeds  are  sometimes 
imbedded.  The  fibrous  or  stringy  texture  is  very 
prevalent  in  vegetables.  We  see  it  in  the  bark  and 
wood  of  trees,  in  the  stalks  of  green  or  herbaceous 
plants,  and  in  the  leaves  of  all.  The  longer  par- 
alld  fibres  are  held  together  by  shorter  cross  ones, 
forming  a  net- work,  cemented  by  a  glutinous  mat- 
ter. The  ingenious,  though  but  h&\{-civilized  people 
of  Otaheite  have  discovered  a  method  of  making 
tolerable  cloth  of  the  inner  bark  of  certain  trees,  by 
steeping  it  in  water,  and  then  beating  it  with  a 
wooden  mallet.  But  the  more  artful  way  of  em- 
ploying vegetable  fibres  consists  in  an  entire  sepa- 
ration of  them  from  the  matter  that  held  them 
together,  reducing  them  to  clean  loose  bundles,  then 
twisting  them  into  threads,  and  lastly,  interweaving 
thom. 
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The  plants  selected  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
making  thread  and  cloth  from  their  fibres  are 
chiefly  flax  and  hemp.  Flax  (in  Latin  linumj 
whence  the  word  linen,)  is  an  annual  plant,  rising 
on  a  single  stalk  to  a  moderate  height,  and  crowned 
with  handsome  blue  flowers,  succeeded  by  globular 
seed-vessels.  It  is  suffered  to  grow  till  the  seeds 
are  ripe,  and  is  then  plucked  up  by  the  hand,  laid 
in  little  bundles  to  dry,  deprived  of  its  seed-vessels, 
and  then  put  in  pits  of  water  to  rot.  The  purpose 
of  this  part  of  the  process  is  to  dissolve  a  mucila- 
ginous matter,  which  holds  the  fibres  together ;  and 
it  is  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  management 
of  flax,  as  the  smell  arising  from  it  while  rotting 
is  extremely  oflensive,  and  prejudicial  to  the  health. 
When  the  flax  has  lain  long  enough,  it  is  taken 
out,  washed,  dried,  then  beaten  with  mallets, 
combed,  and  by  various  other  operations  so  pre- 
pared, that  the  long  fibres  are  got  by  themselves, 
clean  and  loose,  in  which  state  they  are  called  flax ; 
the  shorter  and  coarser  fibres,  separated  by  the 
comb,  are  called  tow.  The  operation  of  spinning, 
which  it  next  undergoes,  consists  in  drawing  out, 
with  the  fingers,  several  of  the  fibres  together,  and 
twisting  them.  The  product  of  spinning  is  thread, 
which  is  more  or  less  fine  according  to  the  dex- 
terity  of  the  spinner  and  the  nature  of  the  material. 
Some  thread,  closer  twisted  than  the  rest,  is  kept 
for  needlework,  but  the  greater  part  is  made  up  in 
bundles,  called  linen-yarn,  and  committed  to  the 
weaver.  Weaving  may  be  regarded  as  a  finer  kind 
of  matting.  To  perform  it,  the  threads,  which 
form  the  length  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  are  first  dis- 
posed in  order,  and  strained  by  weights  to  a  proper 
tightness;  this  is  called  the  warp.  These  threads 
are  divided  by  an  instrument  called  a  reed,  into  two 
sets,  each  composed  of  every  other  thread;  and 
while,  by  the  working  of  a  treadle,  each  set  is 
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thrown  aUemaUly  up  and  down,  the  cross-threads, 
called  the  woof  or  weft^  are  inserted  between  them, 
by  means  of  a  little  instrument,  sharp  at  both  ends, 
called  a  thuttUy  which  is  briskly  shot  from  one  of 
the  weaver's  hands  to  the  other,  placed  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  work,  and  carries  the  thread 
with  it.  This  is  the  simplest  kind  of  weaving; 
but  numberless  are  the  additional  contrivances 
made  for  all  the  curious  works  wrought  in  the 
loom,  which  have  been  the  objects  of  human  in- 
genuity for  many  ages.  The  linen  fabrics  are  of 
all  degrees  of  fineness,  from  coarse  sheeting  tc 
cambric,  almost  emulating  a  spider's  web. — They 
are  brought  to  that  extreme  whiteness,  which  we 
so  much  admire,  by  the  process  of  bleaching.  This 
consists  in  their  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  air,  with  frequent  watering,  and  often  with  the 
help  of  some  acid  liquor,  which  quickens  the  ope- 
ration. The  value  that  can  be  given  to  a  raw  ma- 
terial by  manufacturing,  is  in  few  instances  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  conversion  of  flax 
into  Brussels  lace,  some  of  which  sells  for  several 
guineas  a-yard. — Indeed,  if  you  look  at  a  plant  of 
flax  growing,  and  then  at  the  frill  of  your  shirt,  y  u 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  admiration  of  human 
skill  and  industry. 

Hemp  .is  a  much  taller  and  stronger  plant  than 
flax.  It  has  a  square  rough  stalk  rising  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  sending  off  branches. 
Its  fihroiLS  part  consists  in  the  bark  surrounding 
the  main  stalk.  Hemp  undergoes  the  same  general 
preparation  as  flax  before  it  is  consigned  to  the 
weaver ;  but  being  of  a  stronger  and  coarser  tex- 
ture, it  requires  more  labour  to  get  the  fine  fibres 
separated  from  the  rest.  Hence  it  is  commonly 
employed  in  the  more  hgrnely  manufactures;  it  is 
the  principal  material  of  sail-cloth,  a  fabric,  the 
strength  of  which  is  required  to  be  proportional  to 
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the  violence  it  has  to  undergo  ffcm  stormfl  and 
tei<j[.cst8;  and  it  is  equally  important  to  navigation^ 
from  its  use  in  making  cordage;  for  which  purpose 
it  is  taken  ei^irelj  in  a  raw  state,  and  twisted  into 
coarse  twine,  which  is  afterwards  united  to  make 
rope. 

Whilst  the  inhabitant  of  the  northern  and  tem- 
perate regions  is  obliged  to  exercise  much  labour 
and  contrivance  in  procuring  his  vegetable  clothing 
from  the  stalks  of  plants,  the  native  of  the  fruitfiu 
south  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  material  presented  in 
greater  abundance,  and  in  a  state  requiring  much 
less  preparation  before  it  is  fitted  for  the  manu- 
facturer. This  is  cotton,  a  white  woolly  substance 
contain^?'  in  the  seed-pod  of  a  family  of  plants, 
some  of  •  ■  'i  are  awnMaZ  and- herbaceous,  others 
perennia  cud  shrubby.  The  pods,  when  ripe, 
Dpen  of  themselves,  and  the  cotton  is  plucked  out 
of  them  by  the  fingers,  with  the  seeds  sticking  to 
it;  these  are  separated  by  means  of  mills,  which 
pull  out  and  loosen  the  down.  It  is  then  in  a 
state  fit  to  be  sent  from  the  planter  to  the  manu- 
facturer. The  further  operations  it  undergoes  are 
picking,  carding,  and  roving,  which  last  brings  off 
the  fibres  longitudinally  in  a  continued  loose  line; 
these  are  next  twisted  and  drawn  out,  so  as  to 
make  thread  or  yarn,  and  the  material  is  then  con- 
signed to  the  weaver.  The  vast  extension  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  this  country  has  caused 
these  operations  to  be  performed  by  a  system  of 
complex  machinery,  the  invention  of  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright.  The  fabrics  made  from  cotton 
are  probably  more  various  and  numerous  than 
from  any  other  material.  They  comprehend  stuffs 
of  all  degrees  of  fineness,  from  the  transparent 
muslin  of  a  robe,  or  a  turban,  to  the  thick  plush 
and  warm  bed-quilt.  The  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  has,  of  late  years,  been  peculiarly  indebted 


to  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  produces  cloth- 
ing for  people  of  all  ranks,  from  Russia  to  Guinea, 
and  uniten  elegance  with  chcapi  ess  in  an  ususual 
degree.  Great  quantities  of  the  native  fahrics 
of  the  '  iiSt  are  also  imported  into  Europe.  Some 
of  these,  from  excellence  in  the  material,  and 
incomparable  manual  dexterity  and  patience  in  the 
workmen,  though  made  with  very  simple  ma- 
chinery, equal,  in  fineness  and  beauty,  anything  of 
European  manufacture.  The  natives  are  said  to 
perform  their  finest  work  in  moist  cool  places  under 
ground,  which  makes  the  cotton  hold  together  so 
as  to  draw  out  to  the  thinnest  threads;  and  the 
soft  and  delicate  fingers  of  the  Indian  women  give . 
them  sense  of  feeling  to  a  degree  of  nicety  much 
beyond  that  of  Europeans.  It  is  probable  that 
cotton  at  present  clothes  more  people  in  the  world 
than  any  other  substance.  Its  peculiar  advantage, 
besides  cheapness,  is  the  union  of  warmth  with 
lightness,  whence  it  is  fitted  for  a  great  variety  of 
climates.  To  the  hot  it  is  better  adapted  than 
linen,  on  account  of  its  absorbing  quality,  which 
keeps  the  skin  dry  and  comfortable.  The  woolli- 
ness  of  cotton  gives  a  kind  of  nap  to  the  cloth  made 
of  it,  which  renders  it  soft  to  the  touch,  but  apt  to 
attract  dust.  In  the  fine  muslins  this  is  burned  off, 
by  passing  them  between  heated  cylinders,  with 
such  velocity  as  not  to  take  fire,  which,  considering 
the  combustibility  of  cotton,  must  a  very  nice 
operation. 

AlKIN. 
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LESSON  XCII. 


THE   MINERAL   KT>y'iDOM~  STONES. 

The  mineral  kingdom  ic  the  third  and  last  grand 
division  of  aii  bodies  in  nature,  comprehending  under 
it  every  substance  not  included  in  tlie  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  generally  divided  into 
four  classes,  viz. — earths,  salts,  combustibles,  aqd 
metals.  Earthy  minerals  are  destitute  of  taste  and 
smell ;  as  clay,  stones,  flint,  sand,  crystal,  spar,  gyp- 
sum, alabaster,  chalk,  and  precious  stones.  Saline 
minerals  have  a  pungent  taste ;  as  salt,  nitre,  alum, 
borax.  Combustible  or  inflammable  minerals  are 
lighter  than  the  earthy  and  saline,  and  never  feel 
cold  to  the  touch ;  as  bitumen,  sulphur,  black-lead, 
amber,  and  coals.  Metallic  minerals  are  cold, 
malleable,  and  fusible,  and  some  of  them  are  distin- 
guished by  their  weight;  as  platina,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  &c. 

Stones. — Stones  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
earthy  and  saline.  Of  the  former,  diamond,  quartz, 
crystal,  flint,  and  several  others,  will  scratch  glass ; 
clay,  clay-slate,  mica,  and  talc  will  not.  Lime  is 
a  saline  stone.  The  diamond,  or  adamant  of  the 
ancients,  is  the  most  valuable  of  gems,  and  the 
hardest  of  all  known  bodies.  When  pure,  it  is 
perfectly  transparent ;  and  though  for  the  most 
part  colourless,  it  is  sometimes  found  yellow,  green, 
blue,  blackish,  or  rose-coloured.  The  best  dia- 
monds are  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  the  prin- 
cipal mines  being  in  the  provinces  of  Golconda 
and  BengaL  The  first  discovery  of  diamonds  at 
Coulour,  in  the  former  province,  was  about  two 
centuries  ago,  by  a  countryman,  who  on  digging 
tis  ground  to  sow  millet,  accidentally  found  one  of 


these  stones  of  a  large  size.  From  that  period  the 
whole  of  the  adjacent  plain  began  to  be  searched 
to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet ;  and  the 
work  was  at  one  time  so  extensively  pursued,  that 
nearly  6000  persons  were  employed  in  it.  Dia- 
monds are  likewise  found  in  the  island  of  Borneo, 
and  in  several  parts  of  South  America.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  method  in  which  they  are  obtained 
from  one  of  the  rivers  in  Brazil: — The  current  is 
turned,  and  part  of  the  bed  of  the  river  being  laid 
dry,  the  mud  is  taken  up  and  washed,  by  negroes, 
m  places  prepared  for  the  purpose,  through  which 
A  portion  only  of  the  stream  is  allowed  to  flow. 
As  soon  as  all  the  earthy  particles  have  been 
wash'^d  away,  the  gravel-like  matter  that  remains 
is  r&Ked  together,  the  stones  are  thrown  out,  and 
what  diamonds  happen  to  be  present  are  found 
among  the  refuse  that  is  left.  Of  all  transparent 
substances,  none  can  be  compared  with  the  dia- 
mond for  brilliancy.  Its  hardness  is  such,  that  no 
steel  instrument  whatever  can  make  any  impression 
upon  it.  Notwithstai  ling  this,  at  a  temperature 
not  so  high  as  that  which  is  required  for  the  melting 
of  silver,  it  gradually  dissipates  and  burns.  Dia- 
monds have  been  shown  to  consist  principally  of 
carbon  or  charcoal  in  a^pure  and  crystallized  state. 
When  rubbed,  they  will  attract  bits  of  straw,  fea- 
thers, hairs,  and  other  small  objects ;  and  if  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  immediately  taken 
into  a  dark  place,  some  diamonds  will  appear 
luminoud.  The  principal  use  of  the  diamond  is  in 
jewellery.  It  is  also  used  by  lapidaries,  for  slitting 
hard  stones,  and  for  cutting  and  engraving  upon 
other  gems ;  by  clock-makers  in  the  finer  kinds  of 
clockwork,  and  by  glaziers  for  cutting  their  glass. 

Comm<m  Qtiartz  is  a  hard  and  foliated  substance, 
usually  of  a  white  or  grey  colour,  and  more  or  less 
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transparent.  It  is  generally  found  in  shapeless 
masses,  which  are  nearly  thrice  as  hca^  as  water, 
and  the  fracture  of  which  is  glassy.  When  crys- 
tallized, it  most  commonly  has  the  form  of  a  six- 
sided  prism,  terminated  hy  a  pyramid  of  six  sides. 
This  kind  of  stone  forms  a  constituent  part  of  many 
mountains,  and  is  very  common  in  our  own,  as  well 
as  in  most  other  countries.  It  is  sufficiently  hard 
to  scratch  iron  and  steel ;  and  it  has  the  property, 
after  having  been  several  times  successively  made 
red-hot,  and  dipped  into  water,  of  communicating 
to  that  fluid  a  certain  degree  of  acidity.  Quartz  is 
employed,  in  place  of  sand,  for  making  the  finer 
kinds  of  glass;  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain.  After  having  been  burnt  and  reduced 
to  powder,  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  clay,  and 
formed  into  bricks  for  the  construction  of  glass 
furnaces  :  these  are  capable  of  resisting  the  intense 
heat  which  is  requisite  in  the  fusion  .of  glass. 

Rock  CryUal  is  an  extremely  beautiful  kind  of 
quartz,  sometimes  perfectly  transparent,  and  some- 
times shaded  with  grey,  yellow,  green,  brown,  or 
red.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  crystals  with  six 
sides,  each  end  terminated  by  a  six-sided  prism. 
The  name  of  this  substance  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  to  signify  ice,  or  water  crystallized;  and 
they  imagined  that  crystal  was  produced  from  a 
congelation  of  water.  Its  uses  are  numerous.  It 
is  cut  into  vaici^  luatreSf  and  snuff-boxes ;  and 
many  kind  of  toys  of  extremely  beautiful  appear- 
ance are  made  of  it.  When  pure  and  perfectly 
transparent,  it  is  in  much  request  by  opticians,  who 
make  of  it  those  glasses  for  spectacles  which  are 
called  pebbles,  and  who  use  it  for  various  kinds  of 
optical  instruments.  The  best  crystal  is  imported 
from  Brazil  and  Madagascar,  in  blocks,  not  unfre- 
quently  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight. 
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Common  Sand  is  a  granulaUd  kind  of  quartz ; 
or  consists  of  rounded  grains  of  small  size,  which 
have  a  vitreous  or  glassy  surface.  It  is  usually  of 
a  white  or  yellowish  colour ;  but  is  sometimes  blue, 
violet,  or  black.  In  the  torrid  regions  of  Africa 
and  Asia  there  are  immense  tracts  of  desert  covered 
only  with  sand,  so  dry  and  light  as  to  be  moveable 
by  the  wind,  and  to  be  formed  into  vast  hills  and 
boundless  plains.  These  are  incessantly  changing 
their  place,  and  frequently  overwhelm  and  destroy 
the  travellers  whose  necessities  require  them  to 
enter  these  dreary  realms.  Sand  has  numerous 
uses.  When  mixed  in  due  proportion  with  lime,  it 
forms  that  hard  and  valuable  cement  called  mortar. 
Melted  with  soda  or  potash,  it  is  formed  into 
glass ;  white  sand  being  used  for  the  finer  kinds, 
and  coarse  and  more  impure  sand  for  bottle  glass. 
Sand  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware ;  and  its  utility  in  various  branches  of 
domestic  economy,  but  particularly  for  the  scouring 
and  cleaning  of  kitchen  utensils,  is  well  known. 
In  agriculture,  sand  is  used  by  way  of  manure  for 
all  clayey  soils,  as  it  renders  the  soil  more  loose 
and  open  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  best 
sand  for  .this  purpose  is  that  which  is  washed  by 
rains  from  roads  or  hills,  or.  that  which  is  taken 
from  the  bods  of  rivers.  There  is  a  kind  of  sand 
which  is  naturally  mixed  with  clay,  and  has  the 
name  of  Founder's  sand,  from  its  being  chiefly 
employed  in  the  formation  of  moulds  to  cast 
metals  in. 


Flint  is  a  peculiarly  hard  and  compact  kind  of 
stone,  generally  of  a  smoke-grey  colour,  passing 
into  greyish  white,  reddish,  or  brown.  It  is  nearly 
thrice  as  heavy  as  water,  and  when  broken  will 
split,  in  every  direction,  into  pieces  which  have 
smooth  surfaces.     It  is  very  common  in  several 
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parts  of  England,  generally  among  chalk,  arranged 
in  a  kind  of  strata,  or  beds,  and  in  pieces  that  are 
for  the  most  part  either  rounded  or  ttLbercular, 
The  property  which  flint  pos&esses  of  yielding 
sparks,  when  struck  against  steel,  has  rendered  it 
an  article  of  indispensable  utility  in  the  system  of 
modern  warfare.  To  this  substance  the  sportsman 
also  is  indebted  for  a  means  of  obtaining  his  game. 
Flint  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
and  glass.  For  this  purpose  it  is  heated  red-hot, 
and  in  that  state  is  thrown  into  cold  water.  It  is 
then  of  a  white  colour,  and  capable,  without  diffi- 
culty, of  being  reduced  to  powder,  either  in  a 
mortar  or  by  a  mill.  After  this  powder  has  been 
passed  through  fine  sieves,  some  aquafortis  is  poured 
upon  it,  to  dissolve  any  particles  of  iron  which  it 
may  have  acquired  in  the  grinding.  The  powder 
is  then  several  times  washed  in  hot  water,  and 
afterwards  dried  for  use.  The  glass  that  is  manu- 
factured from  this  substance  is  perfectly  transparent 
and  faultless. 


Common  clay,  which  is  found  in  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world,  is   sometimes  white,  has  a 
I  blue   or   yellowish  tinge,  or  is  brown  or   reddish. 
It  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  this  substance  to  be- 
come so  hard  tha|  it  will  even  strike  fire  with  steel. 
jThe   ductility  of  clay,  and   its   property  of  thus 
hardening  in  the  fire,  have  rendered  it  an  article  of 
indispensable  utility   to   mankind   in   all   civilized 
[countries.     It  is  formed  into  eating  vessels  of  almost 
every    description;    plates,    dishes,    cups,   basins, 
I  bowls,  and  pans   for  keeping  provisions  in.     For 
these  almost  any  kind  of  clay  may  be  advantage- 
ously used :  but  it  is  necessary  to  mix  it  with  sand, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  vessels  that  are 
made  of  it  more  firm  and  strong.     Those  that  are 
applied  to  culinary^  and  other  uses  in  which  it  ie 
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requisite  for  them  not  to  bo  penetrable  by  WAter, 
are  covered  with  a  glazing.  This  glazing,  for 
coarse  ware,  is  sometimes  made  with  lead,  and 
sometimes  by  throwing  a  certain  portion  of  salt 
into  the  fomace.  In  the  formation  of  the  better 
kinds  of  earthenware,  the  claj  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  water,  moulded  into  the  requisite  shape  upon 
a  horizontal  wheel,  the  inside  being  formed  by  one 
hand  of  the  potter,  and  the  outside  by  the  other,  as 
the  wheel  turns  round.  When  the  pieces  have 
been  baked,  they  are  dipped  into  a  glazing  mixture, 
consisting  of  white  lead,  ground  flints,  and  water, 
and  are  exposed  a  second  time  to  the  fire.  The 
different  colours  of  earthenware  are  obtained  by 
means  of  various  kinds  of  metallic  oxides.  The 
coarser  kinds  of  clay  are  manufactured  into  bricks 
for  the  building  of  houses,  and  tiles  for  the  cover- 
ing and  flooring  of  them.  These  are  formed  in 
moulds  of  the  requisite  shape,  afterwards  dried  for 
some  time  in  the  sun,'  and  finally  piled  in  kilns, 
and  then  baked  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness. 
The  earth  for  bricks  ought  to  be  sufficiently  fine, 
free  from  pebbles,  and  not  too  sandy,  which  would 
render  them  heavy  and  brittle ;  nor  ought  it  to  be 
entirely  free  from  sand,  as  this  would  make  them 
crack  in  drying.  Clay  is  a  substance  of  inestimable 
value  for  forming  the  bottoms  of  ponds,  and  the 
bottoms  and  sides  of  canals  and  reservoirs,  to  pre> 
vent  water  from  draining  away.  It  also  composes, 
in  a  great  measure,  those  tenacious  earths  called 
arable  soils.  What  is  pecidiarly  denominated  clay 
land  is  known  by  its  holding  water,  and  not  soon 
drying  when  wetted.  Such  land  requires  much 
labour  from  the  husbandman  before  it  can  be  suffi- 
ciently/>2£/ver2z«(2,  or  brought  to  a  fit  state  for  being 
productive  of  corn  or  grass. 

Clay-Slate  is  a  kind  of  stone  of  a  foliated  tex- 
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kure,  and  of  a  greyish,  black,  brown,  green,  or 
bluish  colour.  It  breaks  into  splinters,  does  not 
adhere  to  the  tongue,  yields  generally  a  clear  sound 
when  struck,  and  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  water. 
Vast  and  extensive  beds  of  slate  occur  in  different 
parts  of  the  world:  and  this  mineral  sometimes 
constitutes  even  a  principal  portion  of  mountains. 
The  uses  of  slate  are  numerous  and  important; 
but  its  principal  use  is  for  the  roofing  of  houses. 
The  kinds  which  are  preferred  for  this  purpose  are 
such  as  have  the  smoothest  surface,  and  split  into 
the  thinnest  plates.  Dark-coloured,  compact,  and 
solid  slates  are  manufactured  into  writing  slates. 
In  the  preparation  of  these,  the  slate  after  it  is  split 
of  a  proper  thickness,  is  smoothed  with  an  iron 
instrument.  It  is  then  ground  with  sandstone, 
slightly  polished  with  tripoli,  (a  kind  of  clay),  and, 
lastly  rubbed  with  charcoal  powder.  Slate  pencils 
are  also  made  of  a  particular  kind  of  slate,  which, 
on  splitting,  falls  into  long  B^MntCTj  fragments.  As 
it  becomes  very  brittle  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  sun  or  frost,  the  workmen  are  very  careful 
to  cover  it  )ip  and  sprinkle  it  with  water,  as  soon 
as  it  is  taken  from  the  quarry,  and  to  preserve  it 
in  damp  cellars.  The  pieces  are  afterwards  split 
by  an  instrument  for  the  purpose,  and  then  wrought 
into  the  requisite  shape.  In  some  of  the  quarries 
in  Derbyshire  and  Wales,  the  slate  is  so  ttdck  as 
to  admit  of  being  split  into  large  tabular  pieces. 
These  are  used  for  grave-stones,  and  for  slabs  for 
dairies  and  cellars;  paving-stones  and  mile-stones 
are  also  formed  of  them.  When  sufficiently 
solid  for  the  purpose,  slate  is  cut  into  inkstands 
and  turned  into  vases,  and  fancy  articles  of  va- 
rious kinds.  When  pounded  it  is  advantage- 
ously used  for  cleaning  iron  and  other  works  in 
metal. 
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Common  Mica  in  a  mineral  substance  of  a  foliated 
texture,  which  ii  capable  of  being  divideil  into  ex- 
tremely thin  leaves  that  have  a  sensible  elasticity 
and  are  trannparcnt.  The  color  of  mica  is  green- 
ish, sometimes  nearly  black,  reddish,  brown,  yellow, 
or  Milvory  white,  with  occasionally  a  metallic  lustre 
on  the  surface.  Mica  is  so  soft,  ae  easily  to  be 
Hcratchcd ;  and,  when  divided  across  the  plate,  seems 
rather  to  tear  than  to  break.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  mineral  substances  that  is  known.  It  not 
only  occurs  in  a  massive  and  crystallized  state,  but 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  rocks ;  and  is 
found'  filling  up  their  fissures,  or  crystallized  in  the 
cavities  of  the  veins  which  traverse  them.  In  somo 
countries,  as  in  Siberia,  it  is  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  is  obtained  from  mines  like  other  minerals. 
From  these  it  is  extracted  by  hammers  and  chisels. 
It  is  then  washed,  to  free  it  from  the  impurities 
which  adhere  to  it ;  split  into  thin  leaves  or  pieces ; 
and  assorted  into  different  kinds  according  to  their 
goodnesis,  purity,  and  size.  Thin  plates  of  mica  are 
used,  in  many  parts  of  Siberia  and  Muscovy,  and 
also  in  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  supply 
the  place  of  glass  for  windows.  Iij  the  shipping  of 
Russia  it  is  considered  preferable  to  glass,  as  the 
concussion  produced  by  the  firing  of  the  guns  does  not 
shatter  it.  It  may  bo  advantageously  substituted 
for  horn  in  lanterns,  as  it  is  not  only  more  transpa- 
rent, but  is  not  susceptible  of  injury  from  the  flame 
of  a  candle.  It  has,  however,  the  mconvenience  of 
soon  becoming  dirty,  and  of  having  its  transparency 
destroyed  by  long  exposure  to  the  air.  So  plentiful 
is  this  substance  in  ^Bengal,  that,  for  the  value  of 
five  shillings,  as  much  of  it  may  be  purchased  as  will 
yield  a  dozen  panes  each  measuring  about  twelve 
inches  in  length  and  nine  in  breadth,  and  so  clear  as 
to  allow  of  ordinary  objects  being  seen  through 
them  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards. 
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Atbtitoi  (a  species  of  tale)  is  a  greenish  or  siU 
Tery  white  mineral,  of  a  fibrous  teztiin»  whieh  is 
found  in  many  moimlainoiis  countries.    Its  name  ie 
derlred  from  the  Oreek  lani^ge?  and  signifies  that 
which  is  inconsomahle.    This  mineral,  and  jpartio«> 
larly  a  silky  Tariety  of  it,  in  long  Bitnder  fitcmentM^ 
called  'amianthns,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients. 
They  made  it  into  an  incombustible  kind  of  cloth, 
in  which  they  burned  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  pnd 
by  which  means  they  were  enabled  to  collect  t^nd 
preserre  the  ashes  without  mixture.    In  the  manu- 
facture of  this  article  they  were  not  able  to  wea^  a 
the  asbestos  alone,  but  in  the  loom  were  obliged  to 
join  with  it  linen  or  woollen  threads,  which  were 
afterwards  burned  away.     Cloth  made  of  amian- 
thus, when  greased,  or  otherwise  contaminated  with 
dirt,  may  be  cleansed  by  throwing  it  into  a  bright 
fire.    In  this  process  the  stains  are  burned  out,  and 
the  cloth  is* restored  to  a  dazzling  white  colour. 
Pliny,  the  Roman  naturalist,  informs  us  that  he 
himself  had  seen  tablecloths,  towels,  and  napkins 
of  amiantliue,  taken  from  the  table  of  a  great  feast, 
thrown  into  thh  fire,  and  burned  befpre  the  compftuy ; 
and  by  this  ojjeration,  he  says,  they  became  better 
cleansed  than  if  they  had  been  washed.     The  inha- 
bitants of  some  parts  of  Siberia  manufacture  <)^<  i^'js, 
caps,  and  purses  of  amianthus ;  and  in  the  Pyreuees 
it  18  Wrought  into  gircfli^,  ribbbng,  and  other  articles. 
The  finest  girdles  are  made  by  weaying  ihe  most 
beautiful  and  nilky^^  filamenti  with  silver  wire.     The 
shorter  fibres  of  •  amianthus  have  sometimes  been 
manufactured  into  pap^r:  but  it  is  too  hard  for  use, 
and,  at  any  rate,  would  be  of  little  service  for  pre- 
serving yaluable  docuntents,  unless  we  at  the  same 
time  possessed  fire-proof  ink. 

liimef  aft^  it  hfUB  been  freed  from  extraneous 
matter  by  4>!iniing,  is  a  mineral  of  a  whitish  colour 
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^nd  of  a  pungenty  acriid,  and  caiutic  taste.  It  has 
the  property  of  changing  yeffetable  blue  colonn  into 
green,  and  of  corro<£ng  and  deibroying  animal  irab<- 
stances.  The  process  of  purifying  lime  is  by  burn- 
ing it  in  a  burge  kind  of  furnace,  called  a  kiln^  where 
the  limestone  and  fuel  are  heaped  in  alternate  layers. 
After  it  has  undergone  t^his  process  it  is  called 
quicklime.  The  uses  of  this  mineral  are  numerous 
and  important.  The  principi^l  of  these  is  in  the  for- 
miction  of  mortar  or  cement  for  buildings.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  first  slaked  by  having  water  pqured 
upon  it;  a  violent  heat  is  thereby  excited,  and  the 
lime  falls  into  powder;  it  is  then  formed  into  a  kind 
of  |)a8te  by  working  it'with  water  and  sand.  Lime 
is  also  used  in  agriculture  as  a  manure.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  the  refining  of  sugar,  in  the.mS'i^ufacture 
of  soap,  and  by  tanners,  m  a  state  of  solution, 
for  dissolving  the  gelati^ous  parts  of  ski9S,  and  re- 
moving the  hair  from  them.  The  manufacturers  of 
glue  mix  it  with  that  article,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  its  strength,  and  preventing  its  becoming 
flexible  by  the  absorption  of  moisture.  .  Lime,  if 
swallowed  or  inhaled,  is  a  virulent  {Joison:  not- 
withstanding which,  it  is  of  considerable  use  in 
medicine.  ; 

Marble  is  a  compact  and  close-grained  kind  of 
limestone,  so  hard  as  to  admit  of  being  polished. 
It  is  this  qu(nlity  which'  distinguishes  it  from  other 
calcareous  substances.  The  principal  use  of  marble 
IS  for  ornamental  architecture  and  sculpture;  yet 
nearly  all  the  numerous  kindts  of  it  may  be  burned, 
and  thus  converted  into  quickUme.  It  was  assigned 
«8  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  what  are 
commonly  called  the  Elg^  ^arl^les  from  Athens  to 
London,  that  the  Turks  were  rapidly  destroying 
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the  01(1  Testament,  describes  the  palace  of  Aha- 
suenis  to  have  had  '* pillars  of  marble,"  and  the 
pavement  to  have  been  of  ''red,  and  blue,  and 
white,  and  black  marble." 

Calcareous  Alabaster  is  another  species  of  lime- 
stone deserving  of  notice  on  account  of  its  formation. 
The  water  which  oozes  through  the  creyices  of  lime- 
stone rocks  becomes  strongly  impregnated  with 
minute  particles  of  lime.  This  water^  when  it  has 
reached  the  roof  or  side  of  a  cavern,  is  generally 
suspended  for  a  considerable  time,  before  a  drop  of 
sufficient  size  to  fall  by  its  own  weight  is  formed. 
In  the  interval  which  thus  elapses,  some  of  the  par- 
ticles of  lime  are  separated  from  the  water,  and  ad- 
here to  the  roof.  In  this  manner  successive  parti- 
cles are  attached  to  each  other,  until  what  is  called 
a  stalactite,  having  something  Uie  appearance  of  an 
icicle,  is  formed.  If  the  water  collects  and  drops 
too  rapidly  to  allow  time  for  the  formation  of  a  sta- 
lactite, it  falls  upon  the  floor,  and  there  forms  an 
irregular  lump  of  alabaster,  which  has  the  name  of 
stalagmite.  In  some  caverns,  the  separation  gf  the 
calcareous  matter  takes  place  both  at  the  roof,  and 
on  the  floor:  and,  in  course  of  time,  the  substance 
upon  each  increasing,  they  meet,  and  form  pillars, 
sometimes  of  great  magnitude.  The  kind  of  lime- 
Btone  formed  in  this  manner  is  what  the  ancients 
generally  denominated  alabaster.  It  was  emplojfed 
by  them  for  the  same  purposes  as  marble,  being  cut 
into  tables,  columns,  vases,  and  even  statues.  They 
also  used  it  in  the  manufacture  uf  boxes  for  contain- 
ing unguents.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  vessel 
formed  of  this  stone  that  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  where  it  is  said  that  there  came 
unto  our  Saviour  ''  a  woman  having  an  alabaster 
box  of  precious  ointment." 
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LESSON  XIV. 


SALTS— <JOMBUSTIBLES. 

SoPA.-— The  soda  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
sea-waler,  and  from  the  ashes  of  different  kinds  of 
pUnts  that  grow  on  the  sea-shore,  particohirly  from 
that  called  M^aoiidt,  which  is  found  in  great  abun- 
danee  on  the  coasts  of  the  sonthom  parts  of  Europe, 
and  from  which  it  has  its  name.  It  is  sometimes 
called  barUla,  from  the  salsoda  being  so  denominated 
in  Spain.  This  substance  is  of  eaiential  use  in  the 
arts.  When  melted  with  flint  or  sand,  it  forms 
elass,  and  answers  much  better  for  this  purpose 
than  potash.  In  conjunction  with  oil  and  lime,  it  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap ;  and  it  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  cleaning  and  bleaching 
of  linen,  flannels,  and  worsted  go^s.  If  a  weak 
solution  of  soda^be  poured  into  foul  bottle  >  -^r  casks 
in  which  wine  has  been  long  kept,  it  will  cleanse 
them..^  It  may  also  be  successmllj  used  for  washing 
vesseld  in  which  milk  has  become  acid.  Saddles, 
bridles,  and  boot-tops,  mav  be  effectually  cleaned 
by  means  of  this  liquor,  and  restored  to  nearly  their 
original  colour  and  appearance. 

O^mmon  Salt  though  found  in  some  countries  in 
a  solid  and  massive  state,  is  for  the  most  part  an 
artificial  preparation  from  sea-water,  or  from  the 
water  of  salt  lakes  and  brine  springs.  Scarcely  any 
other  production  is  in  so  nmcn  request.  It  is  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  nearly  all  countries  for  cor- 
recting the  tnMJin{2%  of  n>od.  When  applied  in 
small  quantities,  it  aoceUrateg  the  putrid  fermenta- 
tion ;  and,  in  this  case,  is  considered  to  ^id  digestion, 
by  promoting  the  decomposition  of  the  alimenU, 


In  larger  quantities,  it  has  a  contrary  effect,  and 
tends  to  preserve  organic  substances  from  corrup- 
tion. Bait  is  used  for  glazing  the  surface  of  coarse 
earthenware :  and  is  employed  in  several  processes 
of  dyeing.  When  this  substance  is  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  it  has  the  appellation  of  rock  Malt :  and  im- 
mense masses  of  it  are  found  in  different  conntries 
of  the  world.  The  most  consid<»'ablo,  as  well  as  the 
most  celebrated,  salt  mines,  with  which  we  lure  ac- 
quainted, arc  those  about  five  miles  from  Cracow,  in 
Poland.  On  descending  to  the  bottom  of  these  mines, 
a  stranger  is  astonished  to  find  a  kind  of  subterra- 
nean republic,  conusting  of  many  families,  who  have 
their  own  peculiar  laws  and  polity.  Here  are  pub- 
lic roads,  and  carriages,  horses  being  employed  to 
draw  the  sidt  to  the  mouths  of  the  mine,  where  it  is 
taken  up  by  engines.  Many  of  the  people  are  bom 
there,  and  never  stir  out;  but  others  have  occa- 
sionid  opportunities  of  breathing  the  fresh  air  in  the 
fields,  and  enjoying  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  sub- 
terraneous passages  or  galleries  are  very  spaeiou$  ; 
and,  in  many  of  them,  chapels  are  hewn  oa^  of  the 
salt.  In  the  year  1780,  the  greatest  depth  to  which 
the  workmen  had  penetrated  was  about  320;|irard8, 
and  the  mass  of  salt  was  considered  to  be  in  some 
places  more  than  240  yards  thick,  and  to  extend  at 
least  three  leagues. 

Nitre  is  usually  observed  in  the  form  of  fine 
capillary  crystals,  though  it  is  sometimes  found  in 
*a  massive  state.  In  some  parts  of  In^a,  Africa, 
and  Spain,  it  is  found  incrusted  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  in  such  abundance  as  to  admit  of 
being  swept  off,  at  obtain  seasons  of  the  year, 
twice  or  three  times  a  week.  Inuaaense  quantities 
of  nitre  are  annually  re(|iured  for  the  purposes  of 
war.  From  its  constituting  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant substances  in  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  it 
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has  bein  found  neccftsary  to  adopt  artificial  modes 
of  producing  it.  In  sereral  parts  of  the  East 
Indies  there  are  places  called  taltpetre  grounds. 
From  these,  large  quantitu9  of  the  earth  are  dug, 
and  put  into  cavities  through  which  water  is  made 
to  p&ss.  This  brip^'8  n  way  with  it  the  salt  whicL 
the  earth  contains,  and  which  is  afterwards  sepa- 
rated from  the  water  by  boiling.  The  discovery  of 
gunpowder  has  completely  changed  the  modem  art 
of  war.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  use  of  this  arti- 
cle in  Europe  is  about  the  year  1878,  when  it  was 
employed  in  the  wars  of  Germany.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  known  in  China  long  anterior  to 
that  period.  Its  component  parts  are  nitre,  char- 
coal, and  sulphur,  in  the  propoition  of  seventy-six, 
fifteen,  and  nine  parts,  in  every  hundred.  These 
ingredients  are  first  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  sepa- 
rately, and  then  mixed  with  water,  so  as  to  form  a 
thick  paste.  After  this  has  dried  a  little,  it  is  placed 
upon  a  kind  of  sieve,  full  of  small  holes,  through 
which  it  is  foiced.  By  this  process  it  is  divided 
into  grains,  the  size  of  which  depends  of  course 
upon  the  width  of  the  holes  through  which  it  has 
been  squeezed.  It  afterwards  undergoes  some  other 
operations  before  it  is  ready  for  use.  Nitre  is  fre- 
quently administered  in  medicine:  and  it  is  u3od 
very  extensively  in  di£ferent  arts. 

Common  or  Pit  Coal  is  usually  composed  of 
charcoal  and  bitumen,  with  a  small  portion  of  clay. 
It  is  generally  of  a  slaty  structure  and  foliated  tex- 
ture ;  and,  when  burnt,  cakes  more  or  less  during 
combustion.  Some  foreign  writers  have  ascribed 
the  great  wealth  of  Great  Britain  to  the  coals  which 
are  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  island  in  such 
abundance,  and  which  facilitate,  in  a  very  essential 
degree,  nearly  all  its  manufactures,  and  conse- 
quently are  a  means  pf  promoting  its  commerce 
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to  an  extent  which  is  posaes^ed  by  few  other 
countries.  All  the  great  manufacturing  towns, 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  &c.,  are 
situated  either  in  the  midst  of  coal  districts,  or  in 
places  to  which  coals  can  be  convejed  with  little 
expense.  In  England,  coals  are  principallj  ob- 
tained from  the  neighbourhood  of  ISowcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  Sunderland,  and  Whitehaven.  At  Newcastle 
there  is  a  coal-pit  nearly  800  feet  in  4l^pth,  and 
which .  is  wrought  horizontally,  q^ite  across,  and 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  Tyne,  and  under  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  county  of  Durham.  At  White- 
haven the  mines  are  of  great  depth,  and  are  ex- 
tended evei\  under  the  sea,  to  places  where  there  is 
above  them  sufUcient  depth  of  water  for  ships  of 
great  burthen,  and  in  which  the  miners  are  some- 
times able  to  hear  the  roaring  of  the  waves.  On 
the  contrary,  in  some  parts  of  Durham  the  coal  lies 
so  near  the  surface  oi  the  earth  that  the  wheels  of 
carriages  lay  it  open,  in  such  quantities  as  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  neighbourhood.  In 
general  the  entrance  to  coal  mines  is  by  perpen- 
dicular shafts^  and  tlie  workmen  and  coals  are 
drawn  up  hy  maeUine^'y,  As  the  mineg  frequently 
extend  to  gr'iat  distances  horizontally  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  peculiar  care  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  contmxx^Wj  vehHlated  with  currents  of 
fresh  air,  for  the  purpose  ot  affording  to  the  work- 
men a  constant  supply  of  that  vital  fluid,  and  also 
of  expelling  from  the  mines  certain  noxious  exhala- 
tions which  are  sometimes  produced  in  them.  One 
of  these,  denominated  fire-damp,  explodes  with 
great  violence,  on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  candle, 
or  any  other  flame,  and  has,  at  different  times,  oc- 
casioned the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  although  it  is  set  on 
fire  by  a  flame,  yet  it  cannot  be  kindled  by  Vk  red- 
hot  iron,  nor  by  sparks  produced  from  the  collision 
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of  flint  and  iteel.     Hence  »  machine^  oaUed  a  Bteel 
mfll,  waw  contrived,  to  produce,  by  eoUman  with 
flints  a  BniBcient  light  for  the  minera  to  carry  on 
their  work  in  places  wixete  the  flame  of  a  €a^<Ilc 
wpnld  prod:ice  escplcsn^m.    Bnt  the  safety  Wais  ^'- 
vented  by  the  late  Sif  Humphrey  Payy,  hr^s  Ja'  ;%, 
if  not   entirely,  suporsedea  the  steel  tsuih    This 
lamp  is  inclosed  in  a  wire  g&vxze  ^lindery  liia  intev- 
stices  of  which  are  so  extremely  sm&l^  tbac^  while 
it  permits  the  light  to  escape^  n  preyan^  the  sur- 
rounding gas  from  oommomcatrng  with  the  lau^p  so 
ss  to  explode.    Another  injurious  exhiUitiun  in  coal 
Tnines  is  called  cho^e-damp.    It  is^.t)it)  p^^pperty  o'' 
iiitfammabte  air  to  rise  to  the  upper  parts :  but  ^his, 
on  accOit':<t  of  its  weight,  occupies  principally  the 
lower  patts  d'  Uie  mines,  sad  occasions  death  ^y 
%uffocation^  l.^:>ugh  it  is  by  no  mci^ns  w  fatal  as  the 
former     Th^  uses  of  coal  as  fuel  are  too  well 
kuowii  to  nedd  any  observations.    13|y  dhi0%v>g  it, 
an  inflammable  gas  is  produced,  whicn  of  late  lias 
been  introdtioed  for  the  lifting  of  manufactories, 
and  the  principal  streets  and  stiops  of  almost  all  the 
large  towns  in  the  empire.    This  'gas  is  conveyed 
by  pipes,  from  the  reservoir  in  which  it  is  coHected, 
to  greftt  distsJdces ;  and  the  li^ht  which  it  yields  is 
peculiarly  brilliant  and  beautiful.    It  was  at  the 
foundry  oelonfing  to  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  at 
Birmiikgh^m,  wat  the  first  display  of  |;as  lights  was 
ma^e  in  the  year  180^j  on  the  occasion  of  t)ie  re- 
joicings for  peace* 

Amher  is  a  substance  ui^uallv  of  a  golden  yeUow 
colour,  Hmi'transparent,  and  of  a  sinning  and 
somewl^at  resinoiM  lustre.  The  origin  of  It  is  un- 
known ;  but  from  the  ants  and  otlier  insecti^  'vluch 
it  frequently  contains,  there  can  be  no  dpibr  Mt  it 
has  once  been  n  a  fluid  state.  It^:,  ^icients, 
among  whom  h  was  in  great  requi^l^  (^(^  ji* 
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electron.  Amber  ifl  usually  found  in  rounded  and 
detached  pioceB,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  England,  and,  in  small 
quantitiet,  on  those  ef  Sicily  and  the  Adriatic ;  and 
a  substance  greatly  resembling  it  is  oooasipnaUy 
found  in  grayel>pits  near  London.  The  only  mines 
jf  amber  at  present  known  are  in  Prussia.  These 
are  worked  in  the.  usual  way,  by  shafts  and  galle- 
ries, to  the  depth  of  100  feet.  The  amber  is  im- 
bedded in  a  stratum  of  fossil  wood,  and  occurs  in 
fowidod  pieces,  from  a  few  grains  to  three  and  five 
pounds  in  weight.  Before  the  discovery  or  general 
dispersion  of  precious  stones  in  India,  amber  was 
considered  of  great  value  as  a  jewel,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  all  kinds  of  ornamental  dresses.  It  is  now 
o^aiefiy  in  request  among  Greek  and  Armenian  mer- 
chants, but  it  is  uncertain  where  they  dispose  of  it. 
Some  persons  conjecture  that  it  is  purchased  by 
pilgrims  previously  to  their  journey  to  Mecca:  and 
that,  on  their  arrival  in  that  place,  they  burn  it  in 
honour  of  Mahomet. 


LESSON  XV. 


^ilETALS. 


Platina  is  the  most  ponderous  of  all  the  metals, 
and  when  pureed  is  more  than  twenty-one  times 
heavier  than  water.  It  is  also  one  of  the  hardest 
and  most  difficult  to  be  melted,  the  most  intense 
fire  and  n:.ost  powerful  acids  having  scarcely  any 
effect  upon  it.  It  is  noi<  fusible  by  the  heat  of  a 
forge,  but  requires  either  the  concentrated  rays  of 
the  sun  in  a  burning  mirror,  the  galvanic  electricity, 
or  a  flame  produced  by  the  agency  of  oxygen  gas. 
It  li  of  a  whiite  colour,  but  darker  than  silver,  and 
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is  generally  found  in  small  blunted  and  angular 
grains  or  9cale»  in  the  sands  of  some  of  the  rivers 
in  Sonth  America.  It  has  also  been  found  in  Rus- 
sia. This  metal  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  the 
year  741.  Its  ductility  is  so  great  that  it  may  bo 
rolled  into  plates,  or  arawn  into  wire.  Platina  is 
also  made  into  mirrors  for  reflecting  telescopes,  into 
mathematical  instruments,  pendulums,  and  clock- 
wo/k;  particularly  where  it  is  requisite  that  the 
construction  of  these  should  be  more  than  usually 
correct,  as  platina  is  not  only  free  from  liability  to 
rust,  but  is  likewise  subject  to  very  little  dilation  by 
heat. 

Gold  is  a  metal  df^^fnguished  by  its  yellow 
colour;  by  its  being  sfv^rr  Ihan  silver,  but  consi- 
derably harder  than  iu.  ii:  s  found  in  various 
states,  massive,  in  grains,  ci^iP.  scales,  and  capillary, 
or  in  small  branches.  It  cannot  be  dissolved  m 
any  acid  exccp  >  aqua  regia,  and  is  more  than  nine- 
teen times  heavier  than  water.  Gold  abounds  in 
many  of  the  African  rivers,  and  is  very  common  in 
several  districts  both  of  South  America  and  India. 
The  principal  gold  mines  in  Europe  arc  those  of 
Hungary.  Gold  has  been  found  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  in  various  parts  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.  The  mode  of  extracting  the  gold 
from  its  ore  is  by  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
mixing  this  powder  with  quicksilver.  The  quick- 
silver having  the  quality  of  uniting  with  itself  every 
particle  of  the  precious  metal,  but  being  incapable 
of  union  with  the  other  substances,  extracts  it  even 
from  the  largest  portion  of  earth.  The  quicksilver 
is  then  driven  off  by  means  of  heat.  Coinage,  or 
sterling  gold,  consists  of  an  alloy  of  about  twenty- 
two  parts  of  gold  with  two  parts  of  copper  •  whilst 
gold  of  the  new  starulard,  of  which  gold  plate,  r:: '  h- 
cases,  and  many  articles  are  made,  consists  of  c^xiy 
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eighteen  parts  of  gold,  and  six  parts  of  copper. 
T&e  coinage  gold  of  Portugal  and  America  is  of 
the  same  standard  as  our  own ;  that  oC  France  is 
somewhat  inferior ;  and  the  Spanish  gold  is  inferior  to 
the  French.  The  Dutch  ducats  and  some  of  the 
Moorish  coins  are  of  gold  unalloyed. 

Silver  is  a  white,  brilliant,  80fKn'0U8f  and  ductile 
metal,  somewhat  more  than  ten  times  heayior  than 
water.  It  melts  at  a  bright  red  heat.  It  is  found 
in  different  states.  Of  these  the  principal  is  deno- 
minated native  silver,  from  its  bein^  nearly  in  s 
state  of  purity.  Native  silver  sometunes  occurs  in 
small  lumps,  sometimes  in  a  crystallized  form,  and 
sometimes  in  leaves,  threads,  or  wire.  In  many 
instances  the  latter  are  so  connected  with  each  other 
as  to  resemble  the  branches  of  trees,  in  which  case 
the  ore  is  called  dendritic.  There  are  also  several 
ores  of  silver,  in  which  this  metal  is  combined  with 
lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  other  sub- 
stances. Like  gold,  silver  is  coined  in.c>  money, 
i.nd  is  manufactured  into  various  kinds  of  utensils, 
which  have  the  general  appellation  of  silvor  plate. 
For  these  purposes  it  is  alloyed  with  copper,  which 
docs  not  affect  its  whiteness.  Our  standard  s'Jver 
is  composed  of  about  12}  parts  of  pure  n.otal 
and  one  part  of  copper ;  and  the  metal  of  this 
standard  is  used  both  for  silver  plate  and  in  the 
coinage. 

Mercury,  in  its  native  state,  is  called  quicksilver, 
and  is  found  in  small  globuler  of  a  shining,  silvery 
appearance,  scattered  through  different  Kinds  of 
stones,  clay,  and  ores.  It  is  nearly  fourteen  times 
heavier  than  watei'  The  princip  ,.  ore  of  mercury, 
and  that  from  wL'-jh  the  metal  is  (ihinfly  obtair  ad, 
is  cinnabar.  This  is  '•>'  a  red  colour,  and  consists 
of  mt/cury  mineralizec'  with  sulphur.    This  metal 
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u  ahrars  fluid  at  tho  common  temperature  of  the 
atmofpnere :  by  extreme  cold  it  becomes  solid,  and 
in  this  Staile  may  be  beaten  with  a  hammer  and  ex- 
'  tsnded  without  breaking.  Being  the  heaviest  of  all 
fluids  of  whicU  \st  ^uv»  any  knowledge,  and  not 
congealing  at  tho  temperature  of  our  climate,  it  has 
been  pre^Tcd  to  all  others,  for  barometers,  as  a 
measure  for  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  And  as 
heat  diUi'ii$  mercury  similarly  .'o  other  fluids,  it  iu 
likewise  made  into  thermovuiUrs,  Tlie  combina- 
tions of  mercury  with  other  metals  are  termed  amal- 
gams. Mercury  and  tin  combined  form  the  sub- 
stancv'.  that  is  used  for  tho  silvering  of  looking- 
gliusts.  There  are  several  preparations  of  mor- 
our ;  used  in  medicine.  A  valuable  red  colour, 
oaliod  vermilion,  is  formed  by  melting  together 
three  parts  mercury  and  one  of  sulphur. 

Copper  is  a  red  or  orange-coloured  metal,  about 
nine  times  heavier  than  water.  It  is  the  m^^st 
%onorou9  of  all  the  metals,  and^  except  iron,  the 
most  elastic.  It  molts  at  a  cherry  red  or  dull  white 
heat.  It  is  found  under,  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
sometimes  in  masses  of  pure  metal;  but  more 
frequently  in  combine  ^ion  with  other  substances, 
particularly  sulphur.  The  uses  of  copper  are  nu- 
merous and  important.  Wh<<n  rolled  into  sheets, 
betwixt  large  iron  cylinders,  it  is  employed  for  the 
covering  of  houses,  sheathing  the  bottoms  of  ships, 
and  for  engraving  upon,  &c.  As  copper  does  not, 
like  iron,  str^ce  fire  by  collision,  ^'t  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  iron  in  the  mackinery  which  is  employed 
'in  gunpowder  mills.  Sev<  'til  preparations  of  cop- 
per are  used  in  medicine,  luth  externally  and  inter- 
jially.  Verdigris  is  a  rxst  or  oxide  of  copper, 
*isaally  prepared  from  that  metal  by  corroding  it 
with  vineg'.. .  Of  all  metals  that  are  kuown,  copper 
is  the  most  sujrc'^^ible  of  alloy.     Brass,  prince's 
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TMiaX  or  pinohbeok,  and   Datch    gold  or  Dutch 
motal  are  all  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc.     Bronic,  the 
metal  of  which  cannons  are  made,  and  bell  metal, 
are  alloys  of  copper  and  tin.     White  copper  is  an  * 
alloy  of  equal  parts  of  copper  and  artenio. 

Iron  IB  a  metal  of  a  livid  greyinh  colour,  hard,  and 
clastic,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish.  Its 
weight  is  nearly  eight  times  that  of  water.  It  is 
seloom  found  in  a  truly  native  state,  but  occurs 
abundantly  in  almost  every  country  of  the  world,  in 
a  state  of  oxide,  and  mmeralizea  with  sulphuric, 
carbonic,  and  other  acids.  Iron  is  found  in  plants, 
in  several  kinds  of  coloured  stones,  and  even  in  the 
))lood  of  animals.  With  us  iron  is  employed  in 
three  stotes,  namely,  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and 
steel.  Oast  iron  is  so  hard  as  to  resist  both  the 
hammer  and  the  file;  extremely  brittle  and  of  a 
dark  grey  colour.  The  process  of  converting  cast 
iron  irto  wroufr^t  or  malleable  iron,  is  called 
bloomii.  *'.  The  cast  iron  is  thrown  into  a  furnace, 
and  kept  melted  by  the  flame  of  combustibles 
which  is  m«tde  to  play  upon  its  surface.  Here  it  is 
Buffered  to  continue  about  two  hours,  a.  workman 
constantly  stirring  it,  until,  notwithstanding  the 
continuance  of  the  heat,  it  gradually  acquires  con- 
sistency, and  congeals.  It  is  then  taken  out,  while 
hot,  and  violently  beaten  with  a  large  hammer 
worked  by  machinery.  In  this  state  it  is  wrought 
into  bars  for  sale.  Steel  is  usually  made  by  a  pro-  > 
cess  called  cementation.  l%is  consists  in  Keeping 
bars  of  iron  in  contact  with  powdered  charcoal, 
during  a  state  of  ignition,  for  several  hours,  in 
earthen  troughs  or  crucibles,  the  mouths  of  which 
are  stopped  up  with  clay.  Steel,  if  heated  to  red- 
ness, and  suffered  to  cool  slowly,  becomes  soft ; 
but  if  plunged,  whilst  hot,  into  cold  water,  it  ac- 
quires extreme  hi^rdnees.    The  iron  prooured  from 
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Sweden  is  csUenxMl  the  best  for  the  manufiujtiiro  of 
■teel.  * 
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•  Tin  it  a  white  motftl.  lomowhat  like  silver  ». 
appearance,  but  is  consiaerablj  lighter,  and  makes 
a  cracklinff  noise  when 'bent.  It  is  very  soft  and 
ductile,  and  has  but  little  elastioiW.  This  metal  is 
alwajrs  found  either  in  a  state  of  oxide  or  in  com- 
bination with  sulphur  and  copper,  and  is  about 
seven  times  as  heavy  as  water.  It  molts  at  440*^. 
Tin  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  bell  metal,  bronae, 
pewter,  and  various  .other  compounds. 

Lead  is  a  heavier  metal  than  tin,  of  a  pale  and 
livid  grey  dolour  when  broken,  not  eonorotu  when 
pure,  verj  flexible,  and  so  soft,  that  it  may  be 
marked  with  the  nail.  It  stains  paper  or  the  fingers 
of  a  bluish  colour,  and  is  about  eleven  times  heavier 
than  water.  It  melts  at  600°.  The  most  common 
state  in  which  lead  is  found  is  in  combination  with 
sulphur  and  a  small  portion  of  silver.  This  ore  is 
known  by  the  name  of  galena,  and  is  frequently  in 
the  form  of  blackbh  cubical  crystals.  Lead  is  also 
found  in  union  with  anenio  and  many  acids.  Great 
quantities  of  lead  are  used  for  the  making  of  shot. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  alloyed  with  arsenic,  to  render 
it  more  brittle,  and  to  render  the  grains  more  round 
and  perfect  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  An 
alloy  of  lead  and  tin  forms  the  solder  which  is  used 
by  plumbers.  The  types  that  are  used  by  printers 
for  very  large  characters  are  sometimes  composed 
of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  copper.  Lead  is  also  used 
with  tin  in  the  manufacture  of  pewter. 

Zinc  or  Spelter ^  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a 
bluish  white  metal.  It  has  a  very  perceptible  taste, 
is  about  seven  times  heavier  than  water^  gather 
harder  than  iilFeri  and  possesses  but  a  smUl  degree 
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of  malleabilitj  and  daotilitj,  ezcont  under  oerUin 
circomsUnces.  It  melta  at  about  6o0®.  Thii  metal 
18  neyer  found  in  a  pure  ttate;  and  the  priaeipal 
ores  from  which  it  is  procured  are  known  b^  the 
namee  of  calamine  and  blende.  In  China,  line  is 
uBod  as  the  current  coin  of  the  country.  It  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  brass,  pinchbeck,  and  bronze, 
all  of  which  consist  of  this  metal  in  combination 
with  different  proportions  of  copper. 

Ar%enic  is  a  metal  of  a  steel-blue  colo^ir,  and 
considerable  brilliancy;  it  is  remarkably  brittle, 
and  somewhat  more  than  eight  times  heavier  than,'/ 
water.  This  metal  and  all  its  compounds  are  vtru- 
lent  paitont.  Its  vapour  has  a  very  strong  smell 
resembling  garlic.  It  is  found  nearly  pure  in  differ**  • 
ent  parts  of  Germany.  The  arsenic  sold  in  the  ' 
shops  is  an  oxide  or  rather  an  acid  of  this  metal 
artificially  prepared.  The  manufacturers  of  glass 
frequently  employ  the  oxides  of  arsenic  in  fabrication 
of  that  article.  Arsenic  is  used  in  the  processes  of 
dyeing  and  calico  printing,  and  for  the  imparting  of 
different  artificial  shades  and  colours  to  furs.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  small  shot.  In  me- 
dicine it  is  occasionally  used,  though  in  extremely 
small  doses. 


Antimony  is  a  metal  of  a  brilliant  and  slightly 
bluish  white  colour,  destitute  of  ductility,  and  about 
seven  times  heavier  than  water.  It  is  as  hard  as 
silver,  and  so  brittle  that  it  may  easily  be  reduced  to 
powder,  in  a  mortar.  This  metal  is  the  ha$is  of 
several  medicinal  preparations. 

BiNaLBY. 
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LESSON  XVI. 


'■,t 


FLTIKO  VOWL,  AI^D  OREBPIKO  THIN08,  PRAIBB  TB  TRB 

LORD.— P«a/9)i  exlviii.  ver$e  10. 

SWBBT  theks,  whose  soft  ennmerd  wing 

Swift  and  gently  cleaves  the  sky ; 

Whose  charming  notes  address  the  spring 

With  an  artless  harmony; 

LoTelv  minstrels  of  the  field, 

Who  m  leafy  shadoiTs  sit, 

And  yonr  wondrous  stractnres  hnild, 

Awake  your  tuneful  voices  with  the  dawning  light ; 

To  Nature's  God  your  first  devotions  pay 

Ere  vou  salute  the  rising  day ; 

'Tis  he  calls  up  the  sun,  and  gives  him  every  ray. 

Serpents,  who  o'er  the  meadows  glide. 

And  wear  upon  your  shady  hack 

Numerous  ranks  of  gaudy  pride. 

Which  thousand  mingling  colours  make ; 

Let  the  fierce  glances  of  your  eyes 

Rehate  their  balefoA  fire : 

In  harmless  play  twist  and  unfold 

The  volumes  of  your  scaly  gold ; 

That  rich  embroidery  of  your  eay  attire. 

Proclaims  vour  Maker  kind  and  wise. 

Insects  ana  mites,  of  mean  degree, 

That  swarm  in  myriads  o'er  the  lan^d, 

Moulded  by  Wisdom's  artfiil  hand. 

And  curl'd  and  painted  with  a  various  dye ; 

In  your  innumerable  forms. 

Praise  him  that  wears  th'  ethereal  crown, 

And  bends  his  lofty  counsels  down 

To  despicable  worms. 

Watts. 
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LESSON  XVII. 


OOD  THI  AUTHOR  07  NATURB. 


-Trbri  lites  and  works 


A  Bonl  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 
The  beauties  of  we  wilderness  are  His, 
That  make  so  gaj  the  solitary  place 
Where  no  eye  sees  them.    And  the  fairer  forms 
That  cultivation  glorit»o  in  are  His. 
He  sets  the  brieht  procession  on  its  way, 
And  marshals  ful  toe  order  of  the  year ; 
He  marks  the  hounds  which  winter  may  not  pass, 
And  blunts  his  pointed  fury;  in  its  ease. 
Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ,        :^ 
Uninjured,  with  inimitable  art ; 
And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies," 
Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 
The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  difiused. 
Sustains,  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  liyes. 
Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect,  ts 

Whose  cause  is  God.     One  spirit — His     ^^'f^' 
Who  wore  the  plaited  thorns  with  bleeding  bro^a, 
Rules  universal  Nature !    Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain. 
Of  his  unrivalled  penciL    He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues. 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes, 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea-side  sands. 
The  forms  with  which  he  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 
Happy  who  walks  with  him  I  whom,  what  he  finds 
Of  flavour,  or  of  scent,  in  fruit,  or  flower, 
Or  what  he  views  of  beautifol  or  grand 
In  Nature,  from  the  broad  miMestic  oak 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun^ 
Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  Godt 

Oowpn* 
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ALL  ORBATURBS  OALLBD  ON  TO  PRAISB  GOD. 

Bbqin,  my  soul,  th'  exalted  lay ! 
Let  each  enraptured  thought  ooej, 

And  praise  the  Alnughty's  name : 
Lo  I  hearen  and  earth,  and  seas  and  skies, 
In  one  melodioni  concert  rUe, 

To  swell  th'  inspiring  theme. 

Join,  ye  loud  spheres,  the  vocal  choir : 
Thou  dazzling  orb  of  liquid  fire. 

The  mighty  chorus  aia : 
Soon  as  grey  ey'ning  gilds  th^  plain, 
Thou,  moon,  protract  the  cieli?ug  strain 

And  praise  him  in  the  nh^do. 

Let  every  element  rejoice : 

Ye  thunders,  burst  with  awful  ^\^\ 

To  him  who  bids  you  roll ; 
His  praise  in  softer  notes  declare. 
Each  whispering  breeze  of  yieldi^^  vlr, 

And  breathe  it  to  the  soul. 

To  him,  ye  graceful  cedars,  bow; 

Ye  tow'rmg  mountains,  bending  low,        ,  r 

Your  great  Creator  own ; 
Tell,  when  affrighted  nature  shook, 
How  Sinai  kincUed  at  his  look, 

And  trembled  at  his  frown. 

Ye  flocks  that  haunt  the  humble  vaU 
Ye  insects  fluttering  on  the  gale, 

Li  mutual  concourse  rise ; 
Crop  the  ^ay  rose's  vermeil  bloom. 
Ana  waft  iti  spoils,  %  iweet  perfume^ 

In  inoenit  to  the  ikiM. 
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Wake,  all  y  mooutiDg  tribes,  and  sing ; 
Ye  plumy  warblers  of  the  spring, 

Harmonious  anthems  raise 
To  him  who  shaped  your  finer  mould, 
Who  tipp'd  your  glitt'ring  wings  with  gold, 

And  tuned  your  voice  to  praise. 
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Let  man  by  nobler  passions  sw&y'd,  •* 

Tlie  feeling  heart,  the  judging  head, 

In  heavenly  praise  employ; 
Spread  his  tremendous  name  around,  A 

Till  heav'n's  broad  arch  rings  back  the  sound 

The  gen'ral  burst  of  joy. 

•  Ye  whom  the  charms  of  grandeur  please, 
Nursed  on  the  downy  lap  of  ease. 

Fall  prostrate  at  his  throne : 
Ye  princes,  rulers,  all  adore :  T 

Praise  him,  ye  kings,  who  makes  your  pow*r  ) 

An  image  of  his  own.  mk 


■    •  V 


Ye  fair,  by  nature  formed  to  move, 
0  praise  th'  eternal  source  of  love, 

With  youth's  enlivening  fire : 
Let  age  take  up  the  tuneful  lay,  7 

Sigh  his  bless'd  name — then  soar  aw^j,       4 

And  ask  an  angel's  lyre.  | 

OaiLviB.  ^ 
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ON  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 


idM 


I  WOULD  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends  "  i 

(Tho'  graced  with  polish  d  manners  and  fine  sensi^ 
Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man  ^ 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  wonn. 


.i 
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III: 


4ji  isftdrvrtent  step  may  crush  the  snail 

That  crawlB  at  erening  m  the  public  path ; 

But  he  that,  has  humanity,  forewarn 'd, 

Will  step  aBide  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 

And  charged  with  venom,  that  intrudes, 

A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes, 

Sacred  to  neatness  an<4  r^nose,  the  bower, 

The  chamber,  or  *in}  raii,  *nay  die : 

A  necessary  act  iticurs  no  blame. 

N'^t  so,  when  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air. 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spaci  as  field : 

There  they  are  privileged.     And  he  that  hurt? 

Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong ; 

Disturbs  th'  economy  of  Nature's  realm. 

Who  when  she  form'd  designed  them  an  abode. 

The  sum  is  this :  if  man's  convenience,  health, 

Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 

Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 

Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are. 

As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life, 

As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first, 

Who  in  his  sov'reign  wisdom  made  them  all. 

Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 

To  love  it  too.     The  spring  time  of  our  years 

Is  so  dishonour' d  and  defiled,  in  most, 

By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 

To  check  them.     But  alas !  none  sooner  shoots. 

If  unrestrained  into  luxuriant  growth. 

Than  cruelty,  most  dev'lish  of  them  all. 

Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it,  is  the  rule 

And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act. 

By  which  heav'n  moves,  in  pard'ning  guilty  man^ 

And  he  that  shows  none,  beine  ripe  in  years, 

And  consciouB  of  the  outrage  ne  commits, 

Shall  Mek  it — and  not  find  it  in  return. 

COWPBR* 
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0  HOW  canst  thou  renonnoe  the  boodidless  store 

Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votaries  yields  ? 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  nhore. 

The  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields ; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds,  ' 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even : 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shielus, 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven, 
0  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  i.  ^pe  to  be  for- 

Beattib. 


given 


-It  wins  my  admiration 


To  view  the  structure  of  that  little  work — 
A  bird's  nest.     Mark  it  well,  within,  without ; 
No  tool  had  he  that  wrought ;  no  knife  to  cut ; 
No  nail  to  fix ;  no  bodkin  to  insert ;  i^. 

No  glue  to  join ;  his  little  beak  was  all ; 
And  yet  how  nicely  finished.     What  nice  hand. 
With  every  implement  and  means  of  art. 
And  twenty  years'  apprenticeship  to  boot. 
Could  make  me  such  another  ?  HuRDis. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay, 
With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 
Of  fish  that,  with  their  fins  and  shinins  scales. 
Glide  under  ^he  green  wave,  in  sculls  wat  oft 
Bank  the  mia  sea ;  part  single  or  with  mate 
Graze  the  sea-weed,  their  pasture,  and  thro*  groves 
<H  coral  stray,  or  sporting  with  quick  glance 
Phow  to  the  sun  their  waved  coats  dropt  with  gold, 
Or,  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease,  attend 
Moist  nourishment,  or  under  rocks  their  food 
In  jointed  armour  watch ;  part  huge  of  bulk 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  m  their  gait, 
Ti^mpei^  th9  ocean.  MlLTON« 
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'  A  post's  koblbsi  ihemb. 

Thx  works  of  man  may  yield  delight, 

i^nd  justly  merit  praise ; 
But  though  awhile  they  charm  the  sight. 

That  charm  in  time  decays : 
The  sculptor's,  painter's,  poet's  skiH,— - 
The  art  of  mind's  creatine  will, 

In  various  modes  may  teem ; 
But  none  of  these,  however  rare 
Or  exquisite,  can  truth  declare 

A  poet's  noblest  theme. 

The  sun,  uprising,  may  display 

His  gloiy  to  the  eye, 
And  hold  in  majesty  his  way 

Across  the  vaulted  sky ; 
Then  sink  resplendent  in  the  west, 
Where  parting  clouds  his  rays  invest 

With  beauty's  softest  beam : 
Yet  not  unto  the  sun  belong 
The  charms  which  consecrate  in  song 

A  poet's  noblest  theme. 


The  moon,  with  vet  more  touching  grace, 

The  silent  night  may  cheer. 
And  sh«d  o'er  many  a  lonely  place 

A  charm  to  feeling  dear ; 
The  countless  stars  which  grace  her  reign, 
A  voiceless,  but  a  lovely  train. 

With  brilliant  light  may  gleam ; 
But  she,  nor  they,  thougn  fair  to  see, 
And  form'd  to  love,  can  ever  be 

A  poet's  noblest  theme.  ^ 


'  5    I' 
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H^rv 

Th«  windf,  whose  mono  to  th«  tar 

With  that  of  art  ma  j  tie ; 
Now  loud,  awakening  awe  and  fear, 

Then  soft  as  pity's  sigh ; — 
The  mighty  ocean's  ample  breast, 
Calm  or  convulsed,  in  wrath  or  rest, 

A  glorious  sight  may  seem ; — 
But  neither  winds,  nor  bomidless  sea. 
Though  beautiful  or  grand,  can  be 

A  poet's  noblest  theme. 

The  earth,  our  own  dear  native  earth. 

Has  charms  all  hearts  may  own ; 
They  ding  around  us  from  our  birth, — 

More  loved  as  longer  known ; 
Her's  are  the  lovely  vales,  the  wild 
And  pathless  forests,  mountains  piled 

On  high,  and  many  a  stream. 
Whose  beauteous  banks  the  heart  m^y  love  \ — 
Yet  none  of  these  can  truth  approve 

A  poet's  noblest  theme.  M 


The  virtues  which  our  fallen  estate 

With  foolish  pride  would  claim, 
May,  in  themselves,  be  good  and  great, — 

To  us  an  empty  name. 
Truth,  justice,  mercy,  patience,  love. 
May  seem  with  man  on  earth  to  rove. 

And  yet  may  only  teem  ; 
To  none  of  these,  as  man' 9^  dare  I 
The  title  of  my  verse  apply — 

A  poet's  noblest  theme. 


Jw  .  -'- 


To  God  alone,  whose  power  divine 

Created  all  that  live ; 
To  God  alone  can  truth  assign 

This  proud  prerogative : — 


But  hew  ilkail  Man  altenipt  Hk  praiM^ 
Or  dare  to  ting  m  mortal  Uyi 

Omvipotihob  SuprimiI 
When  ieraph-ohoirs,  in  heaveo  abote, 
Proclaim  Hii  glory  and  Hia  loTe 

Their  noblest,  sweetest  theme  ? 

Thanks  be  to  God !    His  "race  has  shown 

How  sinful  man  on  earth 
May  join  the  songs  which  round  his  throne 

Uive  endless  praises  birth : 
He  gave  His  Son  for  man  to  die ! 
He  sent  His  Spirit  from  on  high 

To  consummate  the  scheme : 
0  be  that  consummation  blest  I 
And  let  Rbdbmption  be  confest 

A  poet's  noblest  theme. 

Ba&tojt. 
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OMNIPRBSBNOB  Of  GOp. 


A  w'  i.»      -*  j'    i«v 


n^'^1" 


Aboyb — below — where'er  I  gaze, 
Thy  ^ding  finger,  Lord,  I  view. 

Traced  m  the  midnight  planet's  blaze, 
Or  glistening  in  the  morning  dew : 

Whate  er  is  beautiful  or  fair, 

It  but  thine  own  reflection  Uiere. 


I  hear  thee  in  the  stormy  wind. 
That  turns  the  ocean  wave  to  foam ; 

Nor  less  thy  wondrous  power  I  find, 
When  summer  airs  around  me  roam ; 

The  tempest  and  the  calm  declare 

Thyself,  for  thou  art  every  where. 


"f'-rt*^ 


I  find  thee  in  the  depth  of  night. 
And  retd  thy  namo  in  erery  ttar  ^ 

Thftt  diinhs  its  splendour  from  the  lig>  t 
That  flows  from  mercjjr '  beaming  car; 

Thj  footstool,  lArd,  eacu  nUnj  gem 

Composes — not  thy  diadem. 

And  when  the  radiant  orb  of  light 
Hath  tipp'd  the  mountain  tops  Tvitu  ^<fld, 

Smote  witn  the  blaze,  my  weary  eight 
Shrinks  from  the  wonaers  I  behold ; 

That  ray  of  glo'-y,  bright  and  fair. 

Is  bat  thy  ]'  ing  shadow  there. 

Thine  is  the  silent  noon  of  night. 
The  twilight  eve — ^the  dewy  morn ; 

Whate'er  is  beantifol  and  bright, 
TbJne  hands  haye  fashion'd  to  adorn. 

Tbj  glory  walks  in  eyery  sphere. 

And  an  tnings  whisper,  **  (jod  is  here ;" 
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HOPB  BETOND  THB  GRAyS. 

^is  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more ; 

I  mourn — ^but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mouru  not  for 
you; 
For  mom  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 

Perfumed  with  fresh  n'agrance,  and  ^^^tterin^ 
with  dew. 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn ; 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save : 
But  when  shaU  spring  visit  the  moulderir^  urn? 

0  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  nigh'^  4  tn^  grave  7 


'TwM  tku,  bj  the  gl«ie  of  falM  loiftiiee  betnj'd, 

Thftt  leadi  to  beinlder,  and  dftiilat  to  blind, 
My  thoaghti  wo  t  to  roam,  from  ihade  onward  to 
•bade, 
Destmotion  before  me,  and  sorrow  bebind. 
«  0  pity,  great  Fatber  of  ligbt,"  tben  I  cried, 
**  Tbj  creature,  wbo  fain  would  not  wander  from 
tbee! 
Lo,  bumbled  in  dust,  I  relinquisb  my  pride ; 
From  doubt  and  from  darkness  tbou  only  canst 
free." 

Aiid  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away, 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn : 
So  breaks  on  tbe  tt-aveller,  faint  and  astray, 

Tbe  brigbt  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  mom. 
See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending, 

And  nature  all  slowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom  I 
On  the  cold  cheek  of  Death  smiles  and  roses  are 
blending, 

And  Beaut;  l^iimortal  awakes  from  the  tomb  I 

a.:  ^  Beatth. 


THB   HEAVBNLT    REST. 


There  is  an  hour  of  peaceful  rest. 
To  mourning  wanderers  giyen ; 
There  is  a  tear  for  souls  distrest, 
A  balm  for  eyery  wounded  breast — 
'Tis  found  aboye — ^in  heayen ! 


There  is  a  soft  aiV*  downy  bed, 

'Tis  sweet  as  breath  of  eyen ; 
A  couch  for  weary  mortals  spread. 
Where'  they  may  rest  the  aomng  head, 
And  find  repose  in  heayen  I 


Thm  k  ft  home  for  womj  loiil^ 

B J  fin  and  sorrow  driTon : 
Wlion  tost  on  life'f  tempettaoitf  ahoab, 
Where  itormi  arise,  ana  ocean  rolls, 

And  all  is  drear — ^but  heayen  I 

There  faith  lifts  np  the  tearftil  eye. 
The  heart  with  anguish  riyen  : 

And  views  the  tempest  passing  b 

The  eyeninff  shadows  qnickly  flj 
And  sB  serene  in  heaven ! 

There  fragrant  flowers  immortal  bloom, 
And  joYB  supreme  are  eiyen ; 

There  rays  uyine  disperse  the  eloom ; 

Beyond  we  confines  of  the  temb 
Appears  the  dawn  of  heaven  I 

W.  B.  Tappan. 
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LESSON  L 


NOTES  ON  BUBOPB. 

Thb  British  Umpire  consists  of  the  United 
Kinedom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  ez- 
tensiye  colonies  in  America,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  Africa.  The  government  is  a  mixed 
or  limited  monarchy,  the  &^latiye  power  being 
vested  in  the  Kmg  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  ezecntive  in  the  Eling  alone.  Epis- 
copacy in  the  established  reUffion  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  Presbytery  in  Gotland;  but  a  great 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  Roman 
Oauiolics.  The  commerce  and  mannfactnres  of 
die  United  Kingdom  exceed  those  of  any  other 
country  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  tirade  is 
carried  on  with  every  part  of  the  world,  particn- 
larly  with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  United 
•States  of  America.  Some  of  the  principal  manu- 
factures are  those  of  cotton  eoods,  the  centre  of 
which  is  Manchester;  of  woolens,  the  centre  of 
which  is  Leeds ;  of  hardware,  the  chief  seats  of 
which  are  Birmingham  and  Sheffield ;  and  of  pot- 
tery, which  is  principally  established  in  Stafford- 
shire. The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  give  employ- 
ment to  100,000  men ;  and  many  are  employed  in 
various  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  in 
collieries,  and  in  iron,  lead,  and  other  mines. 

France  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful states  of  modem  Europe.  At  one  time  it  pos- 
sessed numerous  colonies  m  diflforent  parts  of  the 


world;  Imt  most  of  them  limTo  been  lost  in  the 
wan  with  Great  Britain.  Since  the  jear  1814,  the 
gOTflnunent  has  been  a  limited  monarehy.  The 
mat  majori^  of  the  people  are  of  tiie  Roman 
Catholic  religion;  bnt  all  other  sects  are  tolerated, 
and  all  Frenchmen  are  equally  admissible  to  civil 
and  military  employments.  The  chief  manufao- 
tmres  of  France  are  woollens,  silks,  laces,  hard- 
ware, cotton  goods,  and  porcelain.  It  prodnoes 
different  kinds  of  grain,  and  excellent  wines :  it  is 
also  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  lead,  coal,  and 
iron.  Many  parts  of  the  country  are  fertile ;  and 
the  climate,  especially  in  the  middle  and  sonth,  is 
geniU  and  healthy. 

Shtain  has  lost  most  of  its  former  power  and 
wealth  since  its  colonies  in  America  declared  them« 
selyes  independent.  Before  the  late  war;  the  mo- 
narchy was  absolnte;  at ji?«sent  it  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  settled.  The  established,  and  only 
tolerated  religion,  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Spain 
is  a  warm  country,  and  the  soil,  in  many  places,  is 
rich  and  fertile,  prodncing  excellent  wheat,  barley, 
and  other  kinds  of  grain,  besides  fmit,  oil,  and 
wine.^  It  is  remarkable  for  its  excellent  breed  of 
horses  and  sheep ;  and  it  contains  various  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  tin. 

Portugcd  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial states  of  Europe:  but  it  has  Lng  since 
declined  greatly  in  importance.  The  government 
is  absolute  monarchy;  the  religion. is  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. The  principal  export  is  port  wine,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  city  of  Oporto. 

Belgium  was,  till  lately,  united  with  Holland, 
and  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands; but  ue  two  countries  are  now  separated. 
The  climate  of  this  part  of  Europe  is  mild ;  and 
the  land,  which  is  extremely  flat,  is  in  the  highest 
•tate  of  ooltiyation.    Most  of  the  inhabitaAtf  pro- 


ftts  the  Bornaa  Gfttkolio  nligion ;  and  the  goTern- 
ment  if  a  limited  monarchy.  Long  affo,  the  Fle- 
mings, with  their  neighbours  the  Dat<m,  were  the 
greatest  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  Europe; 
and  thej  are  still  remarkable  for  industry  and  love  of 
gain,  and  for  habits  of  order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness. 
JloUand  is  a  remarkably  level  country,  with  a 
cold,  moist  climate  in  the  north.  In  winter,  the 
Znider  Zee,  and  the  canals  and  rivers  are  generally 
firosen  over,  so  that  people  travel  from  one  place  to 
another  by  skating,  and  the  country  girls  proceed 
in  this  way  to  market,  carrying  baskets  of  egfp 
or  other  articles  on  their  heads.  The  country  is 
intersected  in  every  direction  with  canals  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers ;  and  there  are 

Ct  numbers  of  dikes  to  prevent  inundation.  The 
I  of  government  resembles  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain :  the  religion  is  Presbyterian. 

Q-ernumy  consists  of  a  number  of  states,  which 
somedmes  meet,  by  their  representatives,  in  a 
(General  Diet,  commonly  held  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  the 
prevailing  relinon  is  the  Koman  Catholic ;  m  the 
northern,  it  is  Protestantism  in  its  ^''^<^rent  -  shades ; 
and,  in  the  middle,  there  is  a  prei'  qual  mixture 
of  both.  Germany  is  famous  for  its  mineral  wa- 
ters and  baths. 

Denmark  was  very  formidable  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  during  the  nmth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies,  when  it  was  constantly  sending  forth  bands 
of  pirates,  to  plunder  and  destroy  wherever  they 
came;  but  it  has  occupied  a  very  inconsiderable 
place  in  the  history  of  later  times.  The  govern- 
ment is  absolute  in  principle,  though  it  is  far  from 
being  unHmited'in  practice.  The  established  reli- 
gion is  Lutheranism :  but  there  is  toleration  for  all 
other  denominations.  The  principal  prodacts  of 
IHnmvrk  ar^  eom,  horses,  and  cattle.    There  are 


if 

BctJOti^  an  J  mtaaiweknm  azetpt  for  liomt  cr> 
finrotioik* 

awedm  and  Norwmf  hvrt  formed  one  kingdom 
•inee  the  jeer  1814.  The  gOTemment  ii  a  limitod 
monarehj ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhahitanti 
of  both  eonntriee  profesi  Lntneranism,  which  if  the 
eetabliahed  relinon.  The  olimate  is  oold,  and  rery 
Utde  of  tiie  land  is  fit  for  onltiTation ;  bnt  the  mines 
are  nnmerons  and  Talnable,  espeoiallj  those  of  iron 
and  oopper.  Norway  also  exports  great  quantities 
of  timber,  pitch,  and  tar. 

The  nortn  of  Sweden  and  the  adjoining  part  of 
Russia  are  called  Lapland^  which,  though  of  no  po- 
litical importance,  presents  many  interesting  pecu- 
liarities. Neither  the  climate  nor  the  soil  is  well 
adapted  for  yesetation;  but  when  com  can  be 
sown,  the  growth  is  so  rapid,  that  what  is  planted 
in  the  end  of  May  is  often  reaped  before  the  begin- 
ning of  August.  In  winter,  on  the  other  huid, 
water  is  often  frozen  in  the  yessel,  as  the  person  is 
in  the  act  of  drinking  it ;  and  eyen  spirits  of  wine 
we  sometimes  conyerted  into  ice.  To  protect  ^em 
from  the  cold,  the  inhabitants  generally  wear  clothes 
made  with  sheepskin,  with  the  wool  turned  towards 
the  body,  and,  aboye  these,  outer  ffarments,  made 
of  the  skins  of  rein-deer,  with  the  nair^  side  out. 
They  place  the  fires  in  the  middle  of  theur  huts,  and 
coyer  the  fioors  with  skins,  on  which  they  botii  sit 
and  sleep.  They  liye,  for  the  most  part,  on  flesh, 
fish,  and  the  milk  of  the  rein-deer.  This  animal  is 
inyaluable  to  the  Laplanders.  During  its  life  it 
draws  them  about,  oyer  the  firosen  surface  of  the 
snow,  in  sledges  made  of  bhreh;  and  after  its 
death  it  yields  them  almost  eyei^  necessary  of 
lifs.  The  Laplanders  ar^  a  harmless,  inoifensiye 
people. 

The  RuMiam  Empire  is  by  far  the  m«teit  In  ex- 

tiBt»  wbi«h  hM  fm  fxiited  m  the  world  I  Ml  J  abmil 
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«ne-favtli  of  it  is  in  Europe.  The  ffOTemment  it 
an  absolute  monarchy,  uncontrolled  bj  moj  thine 
bnt  the  omtonis  and  habits  of  the  peopl^  which 
haye  sometimes jproyed  stronger  than  the  power  of 
the  emperor.     The  religion  of  the  state,  and  of  the 

freat  mass  of  the  people,  is  that  of  the  Ghrcek  chvrch, 
he  exports  of  Russia  are  com,  hemp,  flax,  tallow, 
iron,  furs,  and  timber;  its  imports  are  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  fruit,  and  wine. 

PruMtia  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  cold  and  moist 
country,  abounding  in  forests  and  marshes.  Its 
ehief  productions  are  timber,  corn,  and  amber ;  its 
manuukotures  are  linen  and  broad-cloth.  Persons 
of  all  creeds  are  eli^ble  to  every  office  in  the  state ; 
the  ffoyemment  is  simple  monarchy. 

The  Avuihian  Empire  is  yery  extensiye,  compre- 
hending parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  Itely,  with 
Hungary,  and  several  smaller  tirbfindes.  The 
poweir  of  the  emperor  is  limited  only  by  establiidied 
taws  and  customs ;  the  religion  of  tiie  state  is  the 
Roman  Catholic.  In  several  parts  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  there  are  manufactures  of  woollens^ 
linens,  silks,  and  various  other  articles ;  thtoe  are 
also  valuable  mines,  particularly  of  quieknlyer. 

Poland  was  formerly  a  powerful  and  warlike 
state ;  but  it  was  dismembered  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  and  its  territories  seized  by  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  Austria. 

Swibterland  is  the  hiffheet  and  most  mountainous 
country  in  Europe,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  bold  and 
sublime  scenery.  The  principal  mountains  are  tibe 
Alps,  which  occupy  the  ereater  part  of  the  south 
ana  east  of  the  country.  Mtmy  of  these  are  always 
Covered  with  snow,  and  between  the^  summils  Ue 
the  gUMsiers  or  fields  of  ice.  The  sncNr  sometimei 
rolls  down  in  great  masses  called  atraJenWAefy  Irhidi 
oventbehn  oattle,  houses,  ind  eyib  whole 
Switwrbnd  is  divided  iiito  tiTfiiigNmt  otailoii% 
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of  wliich  has  a  separate  government  and  distinoi 
laws :  and  the  whole  are  united  into  one  Repahlic ; 
which  is  administered  by  a  Diet,  composed  of 
members  from  all  the  inferior  governments.  In 
some  of  the  cantons  the  Protestant  relisiop  is  esta- 
blished, and  in  others  the  Roman  Catholic.  Cotton 
goods,  linen,  and  silk,  are  manufactured  on  a  small 
#cale ;  and  250,000  watches  are  annually  sent  abroad 
to  be  sold  in  other  countries. '  |^ 

Italif  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  Europe.  It 
produces,  in  great  abundance  and  excellence,  almost 
every  kind  of  fruit  or  grain  that  is  to  be  found  in 
temperate  climates.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  grounds  often  suffer  severely  from  the  mata- 
ria,  a  spceies  of  noxious  air,  which  causes  fevers. 
The  Italians  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
fine  natural  taste,  especially  in  poetry,  painting,  and 
music ;  and  their  country  is  rendered  peculiarly  in- 
teresting by  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  with  which 
every  part  of  it  abounds.  It  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  states,  in  all  of  which  the  government  is 
despotic,  and  the  religion  Roman  Catholic. 

Turkey  possesses  an  excellent  climate,  and  a  soil 
which  is  naturally  very  fertile,  except  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts.  Its  principal  productions  are  rice, 
wheat,  grapes,  figs,  olives,  oranges,  and  other  fruits ; 
and,  in  the  north,  there  are  veiy  rich  pastures.  The 
manufactures  are  -chiefly  carpets,  silks,  and  Turkey 
leather.  But  every  kind  of  improvement  and  indus- 
try is  greatly  checKed  by  the  despotic  nature  of  the 
government,  which  is  administered  by  the  emperor 
or  sultan,  assisted  by  th^  divan  or  council  of  state. 
The  established  religion  is  Mahommedanism ;  but 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Christians 
of  the  Greek  chvroli. 

Chreece,  in  the  south  of  Turkey,  has  lately  been 
erected  into  an  independent  state,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  England,  France,  and  Russia. 
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LESSON  n. 


.  THB  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Iv  Europe,  the  British  Empire  borders,  at  once, 
towards  the  north,  upon  Denmark,  upon  Germany, 
upon  Holland,  upon  France;  towards  the  south, 
upon  Spain,  upon  Sicily,  upon  Italy,  upon  Western 
Torkfty.  It  holds  the  keys  of  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Meditterranean.  It  commands  the  mouth  of  the 
Black  Sea,  as  well  as  of  the  Baltic. 

In  America  it  gives  boundaries  to  Russia  towards 
thi  pole,  and  to  the  United  States  towards  the 
ttittperate  regions.  Under  the  torrid  zone  it  reigns 
in  tne  midst  of  the  Antilles,  encircles  the  Gulf  of 
MezioOy  tilL  at  last,  it  meets  those  new  states,  which 
it  waf  the  first  to  free  from  their  dependence  on  the 
nibthto  country,  to  m^ke  them  more  surely  depen- 
deni  upon  its  own  commercial  industry: — an^  at 
the  same  time,  to  secure,  iq.  either  hemisphere,  any 
mortal  who  mip;ht  endeavour  to  snatch  the  heavenly 
fire  of  its  genius,  pr  the  secret  of  its  conquests,  it 
holdi,  midwf^jjr  between  Africa  and  America,  and  on 
<ii«  road  which  connects  Europe  with  Asia,  that 
rock  to  which  it  chained  the  j^rometheus  of  t^e 
modem  world.,  ^ 

In  Africa — ^from  the  centre  of  that  island  which 
was  devoted  of  vore  to  the  safety  of  every  Christian 
flag-^the  3ritisn  Empire  enforces  from  the  Barbary 
^tattos  that  respect  which  they  pay  to  no  other 
f>ower.  From  the  ftot  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
It  car;'ies  dread  into  the  remo^t, provinces  of  Mo- 
rocco. On  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  it  has  built 
the  forts  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  Lion's  Moun> 
l^ig*    On  the  same  continent,  beyond  the  tropics, 
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and  at  the  point  nearest  to  the  Austral  pole,  it  has 

Sossessed  itself  of  a  shelter  under  the  jerj  Cape  of 
torma. — ^YHiere  the  Spaniards  and  the  rortngneee 
thouffht  only  of  seonring  a  port  for  their  ships  to 
touch  at — where  the  Dntoh  perceived  no  capahili- 
ties  heyond  those  of  a  plantation — ^it  is  now  estah- 
Ushing  the  colony  of  a  second  British  people ;  and, 
uniting  English  activity  with  Batavian  patience,  at 
this  moment  it  is  extebdins  around  the  Cape  the 
boundaries  6f  a  settlement  which  will  increase  in  the 
south  of  Africa  to  the  size  of  those  states  which  it 
has  founded  in  the  north  of  America.  From  this 
new  focus  of  action  and  of  conquest,  it  casts  its 
eyes  towards  India;  it  discovers,  it  seizes  the  stations 
of  most  importance  to  its  commercial  progress. 

Finally— As  much  dreaded  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  the  Erythrean  Sea,  as  in  the  Pacific  OceaK 
and  Indian  Archipelago— the  British  Empire,  the 

Eossessor  of  the  miest  countries  o(  the  earth,  be- 
olds  its  factors  reign  over  eighty  millions  of  sub- 
jects. The  conquests  of  its  merchants  in  Asia  begin 
where  those  of  Alexander  ceased,  and  where  the 
terminus  of  the  Romans  could  never  reach.  At  this 
moment,  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  frontiers 
of  China — ^from  the  Ganges  to  the  mountains  of 
Thibet — all  acknowledge  the  sway  of  a  inerc.^;  itile 
company  shut  up  in  a  narrow  street  in  the  City  of 
London.  #         *  M.  Dupin. 


LESSON  in. 


THE  RUU7S  OF  HERCULANEtJM. 

An  inexhaustible  mine  of  ancient  curiosities  ex* 
ists  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  a  city  lyirig  be- 
tween Naples  and  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  in  the 


iint  jeali  of  the  reiffn  of  Titos,  was  orerwlielinecl 
bt  ft  stream  of  lava  from  the  neighbouring  Toloano. 
Th}B  lava  is  now  of  a  consistency  which  renders  it 
extremely  diffionlt  to  be  removed ;  being  composed 
of  bitnmmoiis  particles,  mixed  with  cinders,  minerals, 
and  yitrified  substances,  which  altogether  form  a 
close  and  ponderous  mass. 

In  the  rcTolntion  of  mai^  ages,  the  spot  it  stood 
upon  was  entir'ely  forgotten ;  bnt  in  tbe  year  1718 
It  was  aocidentallj  discovered  by  some  labonrers, 
who,  in  digging  a  well,  struck  upon  a  statue  on  the 
benches  of  the  theatre.  Several  curiosities  were 
dug  out  and  sent  to  France,  but  the  search  was 
soon  discontinued,  and  Herculaneum  remained  in 
obscurity  till  the  year  1786,  when  the  King  of  Na- 
ples employed  men  to  dig  perpendicular^  eighty 
feet  deep;  whereupon  not  only  the  city, made  its 
appearance,  but  also  the  bed  of  the  river  which  ran 
through  it. 

In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  were  found  a  statue  of 

Sold,  and  the  inscription  that  decorated  the  ereat 
oors  of  the  entrance.  Many  curious  appendages 
of  opulence  and  luxury  have  since  been  discovered 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  were  arranged  in  a 
wing  of  the  palace  of  Naples,  among  which  are 
staitues,  busts,  and  altars;  domestic,  musical,  and 
surgical  instruments;  tripods,  mirrors  of  polished 
metal,  silver  kettles,  and%  lady's  toilet,  fumbhed 
with  combs,  thimbles,  rings,  ear-rings,  &c.  &c. 

A  laree  quan'ity  of  manuscripts  was  also  found 
among  the  ruins;  and  very  sanguine  hopes  were 
entertained  by  the  learned,  that  many  works  of  the 
ancients  would  be  restored  to  light,  and  that  a  new 
mine  of  science  was  on  the  point  of  being  opened ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  unrolhng  the  burnt  parchments, 
and  of  deciphering  the  obscure  letters,  has  proved 
such  an  obstacle,  that  very  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  work. 
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The  streets  of  Hercnlanenm  seem  to  h^re  been 
perfectly  straight  and  regular;  the  houses  well 
built,  and  generally  uniform ;  and  the  rooms  paved 
either  with  lu-ge  Roman,  bricks,  mosaic  work,  or 
fine  marble.  It  appears  that  the  town  was  not  filled 
up  so  unezpecteoly  with  the  melted  lava,  as  to 
prevent  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  from 
escaping  witl?  Uieir  richest  effects ;  for  there  were 
not  more  than  a  doien  skeletons  foun^  and  but  little 
gold  or  precious  stones. 

The  town  of  Pompeii  was  involved  in  the  saine 
dreadful  catastrophe,  but  was  not  discovered  till 
near  forty  years  after  the  discovery  of  Herculaneum. 
Few  skeletons  were  found  in  the  streets  of  PomjMii; 
but  in  the  houses  there  were  many,  in  situations 
which  phi^lv  proved  that  they  were  endeavouring 
to  escape  when  the  tremendous  showers  of  ashes 
intercepted  their  retreat..  .  Kotzbbub* 


LESSON  IV. 


MONT  BLANO. 

This  mountain,  so  named  on  account  of  its  white 
aspect,  belongs  to  the  great  central  chain  of  the 
Alps.  It  i»  truly  gigantic,  and  is  the  most  elevated 
mountain  in  Gurope,  rising  no  less  than  15,872  feet, 
somewhat  more  than  three  miles,  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Jt  is  encompassed  by  those  wonderful 
collections  of  snow  and  ice  called  glaciers,  two  of 
the  princimJ  of  which  are  called  Mount  Dolent  and 
Triolet.  The  highest  part  of  Mont  Blanc,  named 
the  Dromedary,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  compressed 
hemisphere.  From  that  point  it  sinks  eraduaUy,  and 
presents  a  kind  of  concave  surface  of  snow,  m  the 
midst  of  which  is  f^  small  pyramid  of  ice.    It  then 
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rifM  into  ft  second  hemiipliere,  which  ii  named  the 
Middle  Dome;  and  thence  deecends  into  another 
concaTe  surface,  terminating  in  p  point,  which, 
amonf^  other  names  bestowed  upon  it  hj  the  SaToj- 
ards,  IS  staled  Ddme  de  Oont^,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  inferior  dome. 

The  first  svccessfol  attempt  to  reach  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc  was  made  in  Auffost,  1786,  bj^ 
Doctor  Paccard,  a  physician  of  ChamonnL  B!e* 
was  led  to  make  the  attempt  by  a  gnide  named 
Balma,  who,  in  searching  for  crystals,  had  discov- 
ered the  only  practicable  route  by  which  so  arduous 
an  undertaking  could  be  accomplished.  The  ascent 
occupied  fifteen  hours,  and  the  descent  five,  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  difficult,  the  si^ht  of 
the  Doctor  and  that  of  his  guide,  Balma,  heme  fo 
affected  by  the  snow  and  wind  as  to  render  them 
almost  blind,  at  the  same  time  that  the  face  of  each 
was  excoriated,  and  the  lips  exceedingly  swelled. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  of  the  following  year,  1787, 
the  celebrated  naturalist,  M.  do  Baussure,  set  out 
accompanied  by  a  servant  and  eighteen  ^des,  who 
carried  a  tent  and  mattresses,  and  various  instru- 
ments of  experimental  philosophy.  The  first  night 
they  passed  under  the  tent,  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  of*  La  G6te.  The  joumey  thither  was 
exempt  from  trouble  or  danger,  as  the  ascent  is  al- 
ways over  turf,  or  on  the  sohd  rock;  but  above  this 
place  it  is  wholly  over  ice  or  snow. 

Early  next  morning  they  traversed  the  glacier  of 
La  Gdte,  to  gain  the  foot  of  a  small  chain  of  rocks, 
inclosed  in  the  snows  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  glacier 
is  intercepted  by  wide,  deep,  irregular  chasms  which 
frequently  can  be  passed  only  by  bridges  of  snow, 
which  are  suspended  over  the  abyss.  After  reach- 
ing the  ridee  of  rocks,  the  track  winds  along  a  hol- 
low, or  valley,  filled  with  snow  which  extends  north 
and  south,  to  the  foot  of  the  highest  summit,  and  is 
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divided  at  interrals  hj  onormoiifl  ereWcet.  These 
show  the  snow  to  be  dieposed  in  horiiontal  bede, 
each  of  which  anawen  to  a  year;  and  notwithatand- 
ing  the  width  of  the  fisaoree,  the  depth  can  in  no  part 
be  measured.  At  foor  in  the  afternoon,  the  partj 
reached  the  second  of  the  three  great  platforms  of 
snow  they  had  to  trayerse,  and  here  thej  encamped 
at  the  height  of  12,768  feet,  nearly  two  miles  and 
a  half  above,  the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  the  centre  of  this  platform,  inclosed  be- 
tween the  farthest  siimmit  of  Mont  Blanc  on  the 
sonth,  its  high  steps  or  terraces  on  the  east,  and 
the  Ddme  de  Qonte  on  the  west,  nothing  but  snow 
appears.  It  is  quite  pure,  of  a  dazzlinjg  whiteness, 
ana  on  the  high  summits  presents  »  singular  con- 
trast with  the  sky,  which,  in  these  elevat^ 'regions, 
.is  almost  black.  Here  no  living  being  is  to  be 
seen ;  no  appearance  of  vegetation ;  it  is  the  abode 
of  cold  and  silence.  *' When,"  observes  M.  de 
Siiussure,  "I  represent  to  myself  Dr.  Paocard 
and  James  Balma  first  arriving,  on  the  decline  of 
da^,  in  these  desert^,  without  shelter,  without 
assistance,  and  even  without  the  certainty  that  men 
could  live  in  the  places  which  they  proposed  to  reach, 
and  still  pursuing  their  career  with  unshaken  in- 
trepidity. It  is  impossible  to  admire  too  much  their 
strength  of  mind  and  their  courage." 

The  company  departed  at  seven  the  «nezt  morn- 
ing, to  traverse  the  third  and  last  platform,  the  slope 
of  which  is  extremely  steep,  being  in  some  places 
thirty-nine  degrees.  It  terminates  in  precipices  on 
all  sides;  and  the  surface  of  the  snow  was  so  hard, 
that  those  who  went  foremost  were  obliged  to  cut 
places  for  the  feet  with  hatchets.  The  last  slope  of 
all  presents  no  danger;  but  the  air  possesses  so 
high  a  degree  of  rarety,  that  the  strength  is  speedily 
exhausted,  and  on  approaching  the  summit,  it  was 
fosnd  necessary  to  stop  every  fifteen  or  sixteen 
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paces  to  take  breath.  At  eleven  they  reached  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  where  they  continued  four 
hours  and  a  half,  during  which  time  M.  de  Saussure 
enjoyed,  with  rapture  and  astonishment,  a  view  the 
most  extensive  as  well  as  the  most  rugged  and 
sublime  in  nature,  ai)d  made  those  observations 
which  have  rendered  this  expedition  important  to 
philosophy. 

A  light  vapour,  suspended  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  air,  concealed  from  the  sight  the  lowest  and 
most  remote  objects,  such  as  the  plains  of  France 
and  Lombardy;  but  the  whole  surrounding  assem- 
blage of  high  summits  appeared  with  the  greatest 
distmctness. 

M.  de  Saussure  descended  with  his  party,  and 
the  next  morning  reached  Chamouni,  without  the 
slightest  accident.  As  they  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  wear  veils  of  crape,  their  faces  were  not  ex- 
coriated, nor 'their  sight  debilitated.  The  cold  was 
not  found  to  be  so  extremely  piercing  as  it  was 
described  by  Dr.  Paccard.  By  experiments  made 
with  the  hygrometer  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  air  was  found  to  contain  a  sixth  portion 
only  of  the  humidity  of  that  of  Geneva ;  and  to  this 
dryness  of  the  air  M.  de  Saussure  imputes  the 
burning  thirst  which  he  and  his  companions  ex- 
perienced. It  required  half  an  hour  to  make  water 
boil,  while  at  Geneva  fifteen  or  sixteen  minutes 
sufficed,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  at  the  sea-side. 
None  of  the  party  discovered  the  smallest  difference 
in  the  taste  or  smell  of  bread,  wine,  meat,  fruits,  or 
liquors,  as  some  travellers  have  pretended  is  the 
case  at  great  heights ;  but  sounds  were,  of  course, 
much  weakened,  from  the  want  of  objects  of  re- 
flection. Of  all  the  organs,  that  of  respiration  was 
the  most  affected,  the  pulse  of  one  of  the  guides 
beating  ninety-eight  times  in  a  minute,  that  of  the 
servant  one  hundred  and  twelve,  and  that  of  M.  de 
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Saossore  one  hundred  and  one ;  while  at  Chamoimi 
the  pulsations  respectivelj  were  forty-nine,  Bixij^ 
and  seventy-two.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr. 
Beaufoy,  an  English  gentleman,  succeeded  in^  a 
similar  attempt,  although'  it  was  attended  with 
greater  difficulty,  arising  from  enlargements  in  the 
chasms  in  the  ice.  Clabkb^  Wonder$, 


LESSON  V. 


BUSSIA — WIBTEMBERQ — ^TYBOL. 

Russia, — The  diversified  soil,  climate,  and  sur- 
face of  Russia  enable  it  to  support  a  vast  variety  of 
vegetable  productions.  In  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  the  whole  polar  district  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever; a  few  firs  and  junipers,  with  some  mosses 
and  a  few  grasses,  being  the  sole  produce  of  the 
soil.  The  cUstricts  watered  by  the  Volga  are  tole- 
rably fertile  as  far  as  the  steppes  near  Astracan. 
The  most  fertile  part  of  European  Russia  is  the 
tract  watered  by  the  Dnieper  and  Don  rivers,  called 
the  Ukraine,  and  the  government  of  Yoronesch. 
In  these  extensive  plains,  as  well  as  on  the  lower 
shores  of  the  Volga,  the  soil  is  a  rich,  black  mould, 
strongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  and  formed  from 
successive  layers  of  vegetable  remains.  In  Livonia 
the  soil  is  excellent.  The  plains  on  the  Don  are 
t'lc  rich  for  being  manured.  The  southernmost 
parts  of  Finland  are  well  cultivated  by  the  peaceful 
%od  indostnous  Fins.  The  fact  is,  that  the  tracts 
conqiiered  al  different  periods  since  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great,  from  Turkey,  Sweden,  Poland, 
«nd  Persia,  in  respect  of  fertility  of  soil,  abundance 
§skA  fariety  of  produce,  are  worth  more  than  all  the 
fQ|(  of  the  Russian  empire  together.    Rice  succeeds 


well  near  KibIut  in  Circasria.  Hopi  are  foimd  in  a 
irild  fltate  in  Tanrida.  Tobacco  is  cnltiyated  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  south.  The  olive  has 
been  tried  in  yain  near  Astraean,  bat  prospers  in 
tiie  sonlJiem  parts  of  the  Crimea  and  Tanrida. 
Sugar-melons  abound  near  the  Don  and  Volga. 
Excellent  artichokes  are  raised  at  Baef.  Forests 
of  cherry-trees  are  found  in  Valdimir,  prunes  in 
Little  Russia  and  Cherson,  and  walnuts  in  Tanrida, 
where  are  also  found  apricots,  peaches,  chestnuts, 
almonds,  figs,  pistacia,  and  hazel-nuts.  On  the 
Uralian  heights  are  cedar-nutsl  The  cultivation  of 
the  vine  is  at  present  confined  to  the  country  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  Tanrida,  and  some  districts  upon  the 
Pruth  in  Moldavia.  Fine  soda  is  produced  in 
Taufida. 

Wirtemherg, — A  few  small  tracts  excepted,  Wir- 
temberg  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  well-watered 
countries  in  Germany.  It  generally  consists  of 
champaign  lands,  and  pleasant  vales  abounding  in 
every  necessary  of  life.  Its  fertility  is  such,  that 
much  more  grain  is  raised  than  suffices  for  internal 
consumption,  and  hence  considerable  quantities 
are  exported.  Flax  and  hemp  are  also  cultivated. 
The  valleys,  which  are  some  of  them  e^ghi  miles 
in  length,  are  almost  covered  with,  forests  of  fruit- 
trees,  which  are  also  abundant  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  so  that  cider  and  perry  are  the  liquors 
drunk  by  the  peasants  when  wine  happens  to  be 
scarce  and  dear.  The  mountains  are  rich  in 
minerals  and  covered  with  vines.  The  wines 
are  palatable'  and  wholesome,  and  are  generally 
denominated  Neckar  wines.  Cherries  are  grown 
in  great  quantities  in  the  districts  of  the  Alb  and 
Black  Forest.  Game  and  poultry  are  abun- 
dant, and  large  herds  of  homed  cattle  are  rear- 
ed in  various  parts  of  the  country.    In  the  neigh- 


bourh(M>d  of  ITlm,  a  particular  branch  of  indas- 
tr J  is  tLe  feeding  of  snails :  miUions  of  theee  'ani- 
mals are  fattened  here  and  sent  to 'Vienna  and 
Italy. 

Ttfrol — The  Tyrolese  mountains  present  every 
aspect,  from  the  ever-blooming  verdure  of  perpet- 
ual spring,  to  the  dreary  sterility  of  the  fhgid 
zone.  Though  their  summits  are  always  covered 
with  snow,  yet  their  sides  are  clothed  with  the 
finest  woods,  abounding  in  every  variety  of  forest- 
trees,  and  sheltering  numerous  species  of  game. 
Their  valjieys,  though  rocky  in  soil,  have  riof  and 
extenuive  fields  of  com,  flax  and  tobacco.  On  the 
eminences  which  crown  these  fertile  vales,  various 
sorts  of  fruit  are  grown,  as  also  small  woods  of 
chestnut-trees ;  the  vine  is  reared  as  far  as  Brizen. 
The  rugged  aspect  of  this  elevated  country,  con- 
trasted with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  vales, 
gave  rise  to  a  sayins  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
^Uhat  the  Tyrol  was  uke  a  peasant*s  frock— coarse, 
indeed,  but  right  warm." 

Bell's  Qeography. 


LESSON  VI. 


GERMANY — DENMARK. 


Germany, — ^No  country  in  the  world  has  under- 
gone a  greater  transformation  in  respect  of  climate 
than  Germany,  and  nowhere  have  the  striking 
effects  of  civilization  been  more  clearly  manifested. 
In  perusing  the  accounts  which  the  Ilomans  have 
given  us  respecting  the  climate,  soil,  and  produce 
of  Germany,  in  their  days,  one  wonld  miagine 
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himself  reading  &n  account  of  the  uncleared  parts 
of  Canada.  According  to  them,  the  climate  was 
intensely  cold^  the  country  barren,  uncultivated,  and 
covered  with  dreadful  forests  and  hideous  marshes, 
at  once  ofltensive  to  the  senses  and  deleterious  to 
the  human  constitution.  That  the  climate  was  not 
altogether  as  bad  as  they  affirmed,  is  proved  by  the 
experience  of  the  Romans  themselves,  who  intro- 
duced the  cultivation  of  the  vine  into  the  Roman 
provinces  of  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Moselle. 
But  it  required  the  lapse  of  many  centuries  of  civ- 
ilization to  overcome  the  natural  asperities  of  this 
country.  Germany  occupies  the  middle  degrees 
of  the*  northern  temperate  zone ;  but  the  cUmate  is 
very  various  on  account  of  the  different  elevations 
above  the  sea,  and  the  more  or  less  mountainous 
nature  of  the  districts ;  however,  it  is  on  the  whole 
temperate  and  healthy.  The  finest  and  mildest 
part  of  Germany  is  the  central  region  of  the  coun- 
try, extending  from  48°  to  51° ;  in  the  more  south- 
ern provinces,  the  high  mountains  create  a  rude  cold 
climate,  although  the  plains  and  valleys  enjoj  a 
very  warm  temperature  and  an  almost  Italian  cLme. 
The  northern  provinces  are  colder  and  more  damp 
and  unhealthy.  The  seasons  in  Germany  are  far 
from  favourable  for  bringing  the  grape  to  full  ma- 
turity, yet  the  vine  grows  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  fifty-first  parallel.  On  the  most  southern 
point  of  tho  Tyrol,  and  on  the  coast  in  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  some  olives  and  other  fruits  of  the  south 
ripon.  Chestnuts  and  almonds  are  found  at  the 
Rhine.  Peaches  and  apricots  are  abundant  under 
the  fiftieth  and  fifty-second  parallels,  and  are  found 
in  smaller  quantities  farther  to  the  north.  The 
different  kinds  of  Rhine  wine  are  well  known  in 
this  country,  under  the  name  of  hock,  Iceland  moss 
has  been  successfully  reared  on  somo  of  the  high 
mountains. 


Penmarh — ^Tbe  appearance  of  Denmark,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Islands  of  Zealand  and  Fonen, 
and  of  Sleswick  upon  the  continent,  is  that  of  a 
level  conntigr,  in  general  well  cultivated.     It  affords 
nothing  which  can  properly  he  called  a  mountain. 
The  coasts  are  in  some  parts  steep  and  hold,  hut 
in  general  thej  are  low  and  sandj.    In  the  isles 
there  are  some  woods,  and  forests  are  found  in 
Jutland.     Zealand  is  a  fertile  and  pleasant  coun- 
try, with  fields  separated  hj  mud  walls;   cottages 
either  of  hrick  or .  whitewashed :    woo^s  of  heech 
and  oak,  vales,  small  lakes,  and  gentle  hills.    Funen 
is  said  to  he  as  well  cultivated  as  most  of  the  coun- 
ties in  Eiigland.     Towards  the  west,  where  the  Jut- 
land peninsula  terminates  in  the  Baltic,  every  thing 
assumes  an  aspect  of  barrenness  and  desolatipn. — 
It  has  been  compared  to  Arabia,  without  its  rivers 
or  its  verdant  oases;  but  not  without  its  tempests 
and  sands,  which  sometimes  overwhelm  what  little 
agriculture  there  is,  and  add  much  to  the  habitual 
wretchedness  of  the  Jutlander.    The  Danish  con- 
tinent may  be  described  as  a  vast  plain,  through 
which  a  sandy  barren  ridse  stretches  from  south  to 
north,  commencing  in  tne   German  countries  of 
Mecklenburgh  and  Lunenburg,  and  terminating  in 
the  extreme  north  in  the  promontory  of  Skagen. 
The  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  quite  flat  towards  the 
German  Ocean,  but  intermixed  with  quicksands, 
and  towards  the  Elbe,  protected  by  Iftf ge  dams 
agunst  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.    Towards 
the  Baltic  the  land  is  more  elevated,  and  offers 
finer  and  more  picturesque  points  of  view  than  the 
west    coast,  which,  has  no  wood.    The    German 
Ocean  has  frequently  burst  through  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  northern  extremity  of  Jutland 
v¥ith  the   rest  of  the   peninsula.     In   1820,  three 
rapid  currents  united  the  North  Soa  with  the  Lym- 
6ord ;  similar  devastations  have  repeatedly  occurred 
ilong  the  w;gstern  coast.         Bbll'8  Geography. 
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8WBDBN. 

DuBDra  a  journey  through  Sweden  I  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  observing  the  eustoms, 
manners,  and  food  of  the  peasants.  Upon  entering 
a  cottaee,  I  usually  found  all  the  family  emplo;^ed 
in  caraing  flax,  spinning  thread,  and  in  weaving 
coarse  linen,  and  sometimes  cloth.  The  peasants 
are  excellent  contrivers,  and  'employ  the  coarsest 
materials  to  some  useful  purpose.  They  twist 
ropes  from  swine's  bristles,  horses'  manes,  and 
bark  of  trees,  and  use  eel-skins  for  bridles.  Theii 
food  principally  consists  of  salted  flesh  and  fish, 
eggs,  milk,  and  hard  bread.  At  Michaelmas  they 
usually  kill  their  cattle,  and  salt  them  for  the 
ensuing' winter  and  spring.  Twice  in  the  Tear 
they  bake  their  bread  in  large  round  cakes,  which 
are  strung  upon  files  of  sticks,  and  suspended  close 
to  the  ceilings  of  the  cottages.  They  are  so  hard 
as  to  be  occasionally  broken  with  a  hatchet,  but 
are  not  unpleasant.  The  peasants  use  beer  for 
their  common  drink,  and  are  much  addicted  to 
malt  spirits.  In  the  districts  towards  the  western 
coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  inland,  tea  and 
coffee  are  not  unusually  found  in  the  Swedish  cot- 
tages, which  are  procured  in  great  plenty,  and  at  a 
cheap  rate,  from  Gottenburg.  The  peasants  are 
all  well  clad  in  strong  cloth  of  their  own  weaving. 
Their  cottages,  though  built  of  wood,  and  only  of 
one  story,  are  comfortable  and  commodious.  The 
room  in  which  the  family  sleep  is  provided  with 
ranges  of  beds  in  tiers — if  I  may  so  express  myself 
— one. above  the  other;  upon  the  wooden  testers 
of  the  beds  in  which  the  'women  lie,  are  placed 
others  for  the  reception  of  the  men,  to  which  they 
ascend  by  means  of  ladders.    To  a  person  who  has 
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jtiBt  quitted  Gennany,  and  been  acoiuitomed  td 
tolerable  innt,  the  Swedish  cottages  may.  perhaps, 
appear  miserable  horels;  to  me,  who  had  been 
long  nsed  to  places  of  £u  inferior  accommodation^ 
they  seemed  almost  palaces.  The  traveller  is  able 
to  procure  manj  conyeniences,  and  particolarl;^  a 
separate  room  from  that  inhabited  by  the  family, 
which  could  seldom  be  obtained  in  the  Polish  and 
Bussian  Tillages.  During  my  conrse  through  these 
two  couitries,  a  bed  was  a  phenomenon  which 
seldom  occurred,  excepting  in  the  large  towns,  and 
even  then  not  always  completely  equipped ;  but  the 
poorest  huts  of  Sweden  were  never  deficient  in 
this  artiae  of  comfort;  an  evident  proof  that  the 
Swedish  peasants  are  more  civilized  than  those  of 
Poland  and  Russia.  After  having,  witnessed  the 
slavery  of  the  peasants  in  those  two  countries,  it 
was  a  pleasing  satisfaction  to  find  myself  a|;ain 
among*  freemen,  in  a  kingdom  where  there  is  a 
more  equal  division  of  j^roperty;  where  there  is  no 
vassalage;  where  th^loflrer  orders  enjoy  a  security 
of  their  persons  and  property;  and  where  the  ad- 
vantages resultingplirom  this  right  are  visible  to  the 
commonest  observer.*  CoxB. 


LESSON  VIII. 

EIOLBN  MOUNTAINS. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  changes  that  occur 
in  the  great  and  rapidly  ascending  heights  of  the 
K:olen  mountains.  The  Lapland  vegetation,  with 
which  wo  are  familiar  in  the  valleys,  gradually 
disappears  under  our  feet.  The  Scotch  fir  soon 
leaves  us ;  then  the  birches  become  shrivelled ; 
now  they  wholly  disappear,  and  between  the  bushes 
of  mountain  willows  and  dwarf  birches,  the  innu- 
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notuble  oltaton  of  berry-bearing  sbrubs  haye  room 
to  fpread,  blackberries  on  tbe  dry  beights,  and 
mountain  bramblei  on  tbe  marsby  gronnds.  We 
at  laat  rite  above  tbem ;  tbe  blackberries  no  longer 
bear ;  tbey  appear  singly,  with  few  leaves,  and  no 
lonser  in  a  busby  form.  At  last  tbey  disappear, 
and  tbey  are  soon  followed  by  tbe  mountain  wil- 
lows. Tbe  dwarf  bircb  alone  braves  tbe  beiebt 
and  tbe  cold,  but  at  last  it  also  yields,  before 
roaobing  tbe  limit  of  perpetual  snow;  and  tbere  is 
a  broad  border  before  reaching  this  limit,  on  which, 
besides  mosses,  a  few  plants  only  Subsist  with 
groat  difficulty.  Even  the  rein-deer  moss,  which 
vies  in  the  woods  with  the  blackbernr  in  luxuriance 
of  growth,  is  very  unfrequent  on  such  heights.  On 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  which  is  almost  actable- 
land,  th^re  is  no  ice,  it  is  true,  nor  glaciers,  but 
the  snow  never  leaves  these  heights;  and  a  few 
single  points  and  spots  above  this  level  are  alone 
clear  of  snow  for  a  few  weeks.  Here  the  Lap- 
landers seldom  or  never  ^otae  with  their  rein-deer, 
except  in  descending  to  the  valleys.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly prospect;  nothing  in  liftt  is  to  be  seen  any 
longer,  except,  perhaps,  occasionally  an  eagle  in 
his  flight  over  the  mountains  from  one  fiord  to 
'  another.  The  view  is  more  grateful  as  we  descend, 
as  it  is  a  return  from  wilderness  and  solitude  to 
cultivation  and  sooiety.  Yon  Bugh. 


LESSON  IX. 


BOILINQ  FOUNTAINS  OF  ICELAND. 

Though  surrounded  by  a  great  multiplicity  of 
boiling  springs  and  steaming  apertures,  the  mag- 
nitude and  grandeur  of  which  far  exceeded  any 
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thing  we  had  eyer  seen  before,  we  felt  at  no  loM  in 
determininff  on  which  of  them  to  feast  our  wonder- 
ing eyes.  I^ear  the  northern  extremity  of  the  tract 
rose  a  large  circular  mottnd,  formed  by  the  depo- 
sitions of  the  fountain,  justly  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Cheat  Q-eyter^  from  the  middle 
of  which  a  ereat  degree  of  evaporation  was  visible. 
Ascending  the  rampart,  we  had  the  spacious  basin 
at  our  feet  more  than  half  filled  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful hot  crystalline  water,  which  was  but  just  moved 
by  a  gentle  ebullition,  occasioned  by  the  escape  of 
Bteam  from  a  cylindrical  pipe  or  funnel  in  the  cen- 
tre. This  pipe  I  ascertained,  by  admeasurement,, 
to  be  seventpr-eight  feet  of  perpendicular  depth;  its 
diameter  is  m  general  from  eight  to  ten  feet ;  but 
near  the  mouth  it  gradually  widens,  and  opens 
almost  imperceptibly  into  the  baiEfIn,  the  inside  of 
which  exhibits  a  whitish  surface,  consisting  of  a  sili- 
ceous incrustation,  which  has  been  rendered  almost 
perfectly  smooth  by  the  incessant  action  of  the  boil- 
ing water.  The  uameter  of  the  basin  is  fifty-six 
feet  in  one  direction,  and  forty-six  in  another;  and, 
when  full,  it  measures  about  four  feet  in  depth  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  commencement  of 
the  pipe. 

On  leaving  the  mound,  the  hot  water  passes 
through  a  turfy  kind  of  soil,  and  by  acting  on  the 
peat,  mosses,  and  grass,  converts  them  entirely  into 
stone,  and  furnishes  the  curious  traveller  with  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  petrifaction. 

Having  stood  some  time  in  silent  admiration  of 
the  magnificent  spectacle  which  this  matchless 
fountain,  even  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  presents  to 
the  view,  as  there  were  no  indications  of  an  imme- 
diate eruption,  we  returned  to  the  spot  where  wo 
had  left  our  horses;  and  as  it  formed  a  small 
eminence  at  the  base  of  the  hiU,  and  command^ 
a  view  of  the  whole  tract,  we  fixed  oo  it  M  th% 


iit«  of  oar  tents.  About  thirtj-oight  minutes  past 
fire  we  were  Apprised,  by  low  reports  and  a  slight 
coponssion  of  tne  ground,'  that  an  eruption  was 
about  to  take  place,  but  only  a  few  small  jets  were 
thrown  up,  and  the  water  in  the  basin  did  not  rise 
aboTO  the  surface  of  the  outlets.  Not  being  willing 
to  miss  the  very  first  symptoms  of  the  pheno- 
menon, we  kept  walking  about  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  spring,  now  surveying  some  of  the  other  cavities, 
and  now  collecting  elegant  specimens  of  petrified 
wood,  leaves,  &c.,  on  the  rising  ground  between 
the  Geyser  and  the  base  of  the  hill.  At  fifteen 
minutes  past  eight  we  counted  five  or  six  reports, 
that  shook  the  mound  on  which  we  stood,  but  no 
remarkable  jet  followed:  the  water  only  boiled 
with  great  violence,  and  by  its  hearings  caused  a 
number,  of  small  waves  to  flow  towards  the  margin 
of  the  basin,  which,  at  the  same  time,  received  an 
addition  to  its  contents.  Twenty-five  minutes  past 
nine,  as  I  returned  from  the  neighbouring  hill,  I' 
heard  reports  which  were  both  louder  and  more 
numerous  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  exactly 
resembled  the  distant  discharge  of  a  park  of 
artillerv.  Concluding  from  these  circumstances 
that  the  long-expected  wonders  were  about  to 
commence,  I  ran  to  the  mound,  which  shook  vio- 
lently under  my  feet,  and  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
look  into  the  basin  when  the  fountain  exploded,  and 
instantly  compelled  me  to  retire  to  a  respectful  dis- 
tance on  the  windward  side.  The  water  rushed  up 
out  of  the  pipe  with  amazing  velocity,  and  was  pro- 
jected by  irregular  jets  into  the  atmosphere,  sur- 
rounded by  immense  volumes  of  steam,  which,  in 
a  great  measure,  hid  the  column  from  the  view. 
The  first  four  or  five  jets  were  inconsiderable,  not 
exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height;  these 
were  foUowed  by  one  about  fifty  feet,  which  was 
•aoceeded  by  two  or  three  considerably  lower;  after 
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which  came  the  iMt,  exceeding  all  the  rest  in  splen- 
door,  which  rose  at  least  to  the  height  of  serentj 
feet.  The  large  stones  which  we  had  preTioosly 
thrown  into  the  pipe  were  ejected  to  a  great  height, 
especially  one,  which  was  thrown  much  higher  than 
the  water.  On  the  propulsion  of  the  jets,  they  lifted 
up  the  water  in  the  basin  nearest  the  orifice  of  the 
pipe  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half; 
and  on  the  falling  of  the  column,  it  not  only  caused 
the  basin  to  overflow  at  the  usual  channels,  but 
forced  the  water  over  the  highest  part  of  the  brim, 
behind  which  I  was  standing.  The  great  body  of 
the  column  (at  least  ten  feet  in  diameter)  rose  per- 
pendicularly, but  was  divided  into  a  number  of  the 
most  superb  curvated  ramifications;  and  several 
small  spoutings  were  severed  from  it,  and  projected 
in  oblique  directions,  to  the  no  small  danger  of  the 
spectator,  who  is  apt  to  get  scalded,  ere  he  is  aware, 
by  the  falling  jet.  On  the  cessation  of  the  eruption 
the  water  instantly  sunk  into  the  pipe,  but  rose 
again  immediately  to  about  half  a  foot  above  the 
orifice,  where  it  remained  stationary.  All  being 
again  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  the  clouds  of 
steam  having  left  the  basin,  1  entered  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded within  reach  of  the  water,  which  I  found  to 
be  183°  of  Fahrenheit,  a  temperature  of  more  than 
twenty  degrees  less  than  at  any  period  while  the 
basin  was  filling,  and  occasioned,  1  suppose,  by  the 
cooling  of  the  water  during  its  projection  into  the 
air. 

The  whole  scene  was  indescribably  astonbhing; 
but  what  interested  us  most,  was  the  circumstance, 
that  the  strongest  jet  came  last,  as  if  the  get/ser  had 
summoned  all  her  powers  in  order  to  show  us  the 
greatness  of  her  energy,  and  to  make  a  grand  finish 
before  retiring  into  the  subterraneous  chambers  in 
which  she  is  concealed  from  mortal  view.  Our  cu- 
riosity had  been  gratified,  but  it  was  far  from  being 
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Miiafied.  We  now  wiihed  to  have  it  in  dor  poner 
to  inspect  the  mechanism  of  this  mighty  uigi^ie,  and 
obtain  a  yiew  of  the  springs  by  which  it  is  pit  in 
motion ;  bat  the  wish  was  vain,  for  they  lie  in  '*  a 
track  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the  vnltnre's 
eye  hath  not  seen ;" — which  man,  with  all  his 
boasted  powers,  cannot  and  dare  not  approach. 
While  the  jets  were  rushing  up  towards  heaven 
with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  my  mind  was  forcibly 
borne  along  with  them  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
great  and  omnipotent  Jbiiovah,  whose  alm'ehi 
command  spake  the  universe  into  being,  anu  .  l 
whose  sovereign  fiat  the  whole  fabric  might  be  re- 
duced in  an  instant  to  its  original  nothing. 

Henderson. 


LESSON  X. 


NOTES  ON  ASIA. 

Asiatic  Turkey  comprehends  several  districts  of 
country,  which,  in  ancient  times,  were  the  principal 
seats  of  civilization  and  refinement :  but,  thoush  it 
continues  to  possess  great  natural  advantages,  these 
are  very  imperfectly  cultivated  by  its  present  inha- 
bitants. The  chief  manufactures  r.^e  carpets,  silk 
and  cotton  goods,  with  Angora  stva s^  iiyie  of  t^« 
hair  of  a  particular  kind  of  goatf  ^^u  i  no  other 
part  of  the  world.  It  also  exports  rhubarb  and 
other  cl'^gs,  for  which  it  receives  in  exchange  the 
manufactures  and  produce  of  Europe,  particularly 
of  Eisiffland.  The  established  religion  is  Moham- 
:.  cdai  -sm;  :  'jd  the  country  is  governed  by  pachas 
iHibifict  to  tl'.  Turkish  Emperor. 

A.rabia  is  an  interesting  country,  both  firom  its 
ancient  and  modem  history.    Ishmael,  the  son  of 
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AbrmbAm,  settled  in  tb(  nortbern  fMurts  of  it,  «id 
from  bim  are  probably  detcen^l'^d  tbe  BedoniiM  or 
wandering  Arabe.  The  customs  and  mannert  of 
tbese  singular  tribes  still  bear  a  striking  resemblanoe 
to  tbose  described  in  tbe  writings  of  Moses ;  and 
tbe  prediction  of  tbe  angel  of  tbe  Lord  is  remarka- 
bV^  f  Ifilled  in  **  tbeir  band  being  against  every  mai^ 
t^ery  man's  band  against  tbem."  Arabia  is 
',  ileii  ated  in  modem  bistorj  as  tbe  native  country 
T  Mohammed  or  Mabomet,  wbo  was  bom  at  Mee-> 
ca^  in  tbe  year  of  our  Lord  569.  Propagating  bis 
opinions  by  means  of  tbe  sword,  tbis  extraordinary 
man  soon  spread  bis  relieion  over  all  tbe  adjoining 
parts  of  Arabia,  from  wbicb  it  was  carried  by  his 
followers  into  Africa,  Spain,  and  Turkey  in  Europe. 
In  all  tbese  countries,  with  tbe  exception  of  Spain, 
it  is  still  tbe  prevailing  religion.  The  norther  a 
parts  of  Arabia  are  very  barren,  consisting  of  little 
else  tlian  extensive  deserts  of  sand;  but  several 
districts  in  tbe  south  are  very  fertile,  producing 
great  abundance  of  coffee,  grain,  drags,  and  per- 
fumes. Tbe  borses,  camels,  and  asses  of  Arabia 
are  tbe  finest  in  tbe  world. 

Persia  was  tbe  principal  seat  of  one  of  the  great 
empires  of  antiquity,  and  is  still  a  powerful  and  im- 
portant kingdom.  The  soil  is  natmrally  fertile,  and 
when  properly  watered,  produces  wheat,  rice,  and 
other  kinds  of  grain ;  and  there  are  mines  of  copper, 
iron  and  silver.  The  government  is  despotic,  and 
tbe  religion  Mohammeaanism,  though  tbe  Persians 
are  of  a  different  sect  from  tbe  Turks. 

India  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  countries  in  the  world,  whetber  we  con- 
sider its  extent,  its  riches,  or  its  connexion  witb 
Europe.  It  contains  a  population  of  nearly  two 
hundred  millions,  about  a  fifth  of  whom  are  Maho- 
metans, and  the  greater  part  of  tbe  remainder  of  the 
Hindoo  or  Brahminieal  religion.    The  soil  or  vege- 
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table  mould  is,  in  many  of  the  plains  and  yalleys, 
six  feet  deep,  and  yields  t^o  harvests  in  the  year. 
In  some  of  the  higher  regions,  however,  the  soil  is 
barren,  and  the  climate  temperate  or  cold.  The 
productions  of  India  are  timber  of  various  kinds, 
medicinal  plants,  cotton,  silk,  rice,  dye-stuffs,  and 
fruits.  It  is  also  very  rich  in  minerals,  producing 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  &c.,  besides  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones.  The  principal  animals  are 
horses,  asses,  black  cattle,  sheep,  camels,  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  apes,  monkeys,  and  almost  all  the  fe- 
rocious animals  except  the  lion.  The  Bengal  tiger 
is  of  great  size  and  strength,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  animals  any  where  to  be  found.  The 
Hindoos  are  divided  into  four  castes :  the  Brahmins 
or  priests;  the  Rajas  or  soldiers;  the  Vaisyas  or 
husbandmen;  and  the  Sudras  or  labourers.  Each 
of  these  castes  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  no 
person  is  allowed  to  change  from  that  to  whi6h  he 
belongs  by  birth.  The  English  began  to  trade  with 
India  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  East  India 
Company  was  established  in  1600,  since  which  pe^ 
riod  its  possessions  have  been  gradually  extending, 
till  they  now  comprehend  the  greater  part  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

India  beyond  the  Ganges  resembles  Hindostan  in 
climate,  soil,  and  productions.  The  principal  state 
is  the  Burman  Empire,  the  government  of  which  is 
despotic,  and  the  religion  Buddhism. 

Thibet  is  the  Switzerland  of  Asia,  and  contains 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  world.  It  was  formerly 
governed  by  a  Lama,  who  is  still  worshipped  as  the 
deity  of  the  country,  and  who  is  believed  never  to 
die,  the  soul  of  the  preceding  Lama  passing,  at  his 
dissolution,  into  the  body  of  his  successor.  Thibet 
is  now  subject  to  (Jhina,  and  is  governed  by  laws 
resembling  those  of  Flindostan.  It  produces  wheat, 
peas,  barley,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit.     Gold  is 
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also  found  both  in  mines  and  in  the  sands  of  the 
rivers;  and  tinkal  or  borax,  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  conntry,  is  procured  in  a  crystallized  state. 
Thibet  is  also  famous  for  its  beautinil  shawls,  which 
arc  made  of  the  undermost  hair  of  goats. 

China  is  thought  to  have  existed  longer  in  its 
present  state  than  any  other  country  in  the  world ; 
hut  its  history  is  very  little  known.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  and  the  climate  genial.  It  yields 
most  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Europe,  besides 
tea,  and  several  other  plants,  which  are  peculiar  to 
itself.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton, 
woollen  goods,  and  porcelain :  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  last  article  the  Chinese  have  long  been  fa- 
mous, theii*  superiority  being  partly  owing  to  the 
excellence  of  the;r  materials.  The  goyemment  is 
despotic,  and  is  administered,  under  the  Emperor, 
by  officers  called  Mandarins.  The  religion  is  idol- 
atry, divided  into  a  great  number  of  different  sects. 
The  chief  curiosity  of  China  is  the  Great  Wall, 
erected  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars, 
which  is  about  1500  miles  long,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  high,  and  so  broad  that,  in  many  places,  six 
horsemen  may  ride  abreast  on  the  top. 

Tartary  comprehends  all  the  country  which  was 
known,  in  ancient  times,  by  the  name  of  Scy thia ; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  under- 
gone very  little  change  in  their  customs  and  man- 
ner of  living.  They  generally  live  in  tents,  and 
remove  from  one  place  to  another,  according  as  they 
can  find  pasture  for  their  flocks.  These  consti- 
tute almost  their  whole  wealth,  a  rich  Tartar  bein*' 
sometimes  known  to  possess  10,000  horses,  4000 
black  cattle,  and  20,000  sheep,  besides  camels  and 
goats.  The  Tartars  are  idolaters  in  religion ;  and 
the  government  is  'patriarchal,  each  tribe  being 
ruled  by  its  own  khan  or  chief.     All  the  eastern 
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part  of  Tartar^  owns  a  nominal  snbjection  to  the 
emperor  of  Ghma. 

Siberia  is  a  cold  and  barren  country,  subject  tc 
the  ^peror  of  Rossia;  bat  it  contains  many  vala- 
able  .mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  iron. 
The  inhabitants  are  rude  and  uncivilized ;  those  in 
the  south  .resembline  the  Tartars,  and  those  in  the 
north  being  like  the  Laplanders  in  their  customs  and 
habits. 

The  islands  of  Asia  are  also  deserving  of  notice. 
Ceylon  produces  cinnamon,  cocoa-nuts,  sago,  rice, 
oranges,  bamboos,  sugar-canes,  and  tobacco:  it  is 
abo  uncommonly  rich  in  gems,  such  as  amethyst, 
topaz,  garnet,  pearls,  kc;  and  it  abounds  with 
elephants  and  other  quadrupeds,  besides  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  and,  useful  birds.  The  Sunda 
Islands  are  famous  for  their  spices.  Austral-Asia 
comprehends  New  Holland  and  many  other  islausls 
in  the  south-east,  which  are  more  remarkable  Ur 
their  extent  than  for  their  importance.  The  Japan 
Islands  are  formed  into  an  empire,  which  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  China. 


LESSON   XL 


MOUNT   OP  OLIVBS. 

Leaving  the  mountain,  and  regaining  the  road 
which  conducts  towards  the  east  into  the  vallny  of 
Jehoshaphat,  we  passed  the  Fountain  Siloa,  and 
hence  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  ;  passing  in  our  way  a  .number  of  Hebrew 
tombs.  The  Arabs  on  the  top  of  this  mountain 
are  to  be  approached  with  caution,  and  with  a 
Btrpng  guard.    Here,  indeed,  we  stood  upon  holy 
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ground ;  and  it  is  a  question,  which  might  he  rea- 
sonahly  proposed  to  Jew,   Christian,  or  Moham- 
medan, whether,  in  reference  to  the  history  of  their 
respective  nations,  it  he  possible  to  obtain  a  more 
interesting  place  of  obserration.     So  commanding 
is  the  view  of  Jerusalem  afforded  in  this  situation, 
that  the  eye  roams  over  all  the  streets,  and  around 
the  walls,  as  if  in  the  survey  of  a  plan  or  model  of 
the  city.       The  most    conspicuous   object  is  the 
mosque,  erected  upon  the  site  and  foundation  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon.     This  edifice  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  as  the  finest  specimen  of  Saracenic 
architecture  which  exists  in  the  world.      About 
forty  years  before  the  idolatrous  profanation  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  by  Solomon,  his  afflicted  parent, 
driven  from  Jerusalem  by  his  son  Absalom,  came 
to  this  eminence  to  present  a  less  offensive  sacrifice. 
What  a  scene  does  the  sublime,  though  simple,  de- 
scription,  given  by  the  prophet,   picture  to    the 
imagination  of  every  one  who  has  felt  the  influence 
of  filial  piety,  but  especially  of  the  traveller  stand- 
ing upon  the  very  spot  where  the  aged  monarch 
gave  to  Heaven  the  offering  of  his  wounded  spirit ! 
*'And  David  went  up  by  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went  up,  and  had  his  head 
covered;  and  he  went  barefoot:  and  all  the  people 
that  were  with  him  covered  every  man  his  head, 
and  they  went   up  weeping."     Abstracted  from 
every  religious  view,  and  considered  solely  as   a 
subject  for  the  most  gifted  genius  in  poetry  or  in 
painting,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  select  a  theme 
more  worthy  the  exercise  of  exalted  talents.   Every 
thing  that  is  sublime  and  affecting  seems  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  description  of  the  procession  or  march 
of  David,  in  his  passage  across  the  Kedron;  and 
particularly  in  the  moment  when  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  is  sent  back,  and  the  aged  monarch  havine 
in  yain  entreated  Ittai  to  leave  Imn,  begins  to  ascend 
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the  monntftin,  preceded  bj  the  yarious  people  said 
to  form  the  van  of  the  procession.  Evenr  wonder- 
ful association  of  natural  and  cf  artificial  features, 
of  landscape  and  of  architecture,  of  splendid  and 
diversified  .  costume,  of  sacred  pomp,  and  of  un- 
equalled pathos,  dignify  the  affecting  scene :  here  a 
solemn  train  of  mourners-;  there  the  sons,  the 
guardians  and  companions  of  the  Ark ;  men,  women, 
children,  warriors,  statesmen,  citizens,  priests,  Le- 
vites,  counsellors, — with  all  the  circumstances  of 
grandeur  displayed  by  surrounding  object.s ;  by  the 
waters  of  the  torrent ;  by  the  sepulchres  of  the 
valley;  by  the  lofty  rocks,  the  towers^  bulwarks, 
and  palaces  of  Sion;  by  the  magnificent  perspec- 
tive on  every  side ;  by  the  bold  declivities  and  lofty 
summits  of  Mount  Olivet ;  and,  finally,  by  the  con- 
centration of  all  that  is  great  and  striking  in  the 
central  group,  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the 
afflicted  monarch.  If  it  should  be  urged  that  this 
subject  is  too  crowded,  it  is  only  so  in  description ; 
a  painter,  by  the  advantages  of  perspective,  easily 
obviates  every  objection  of  this  nature.  Haste  and 
tumult  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  requisite  cha- 
racteristics of  such  a  roprcsentation ;  and  these  a 
judicious  artist  would  kiiow  how  to  introduce. 

Dr.  Clarke. 


LESSON  xn. 


ARABIA — PERSIA — HINDOSTAN. 


Arabia. — Arabia  presents,  in  general,  a  large 
flat  arid  desert,  interspersed  with  a  few  fertile  spots 
or  oases,  and  some  mountains  of  considerable 
height,  among  which  are  to  be  found  many  valleys 
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of  delightful  liunirianco.  The  contrast  between  the 
desolation  of  the  desert  and  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  those  valleys  has  given  rise  to  a  diversity  of  de- 
scriptions regarding  this  country.  Some  have  repre- 
sented it  as  exclusively  the  habitation  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  and  quite  unable  to  support  its 
miserable  inhabitants:  others,  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  visit  the  verdant  hills  of  Yemen 
and  the  spicy  mountains  of  Hadramaut,  have  spoken 
in  raptures  of  its  fertility  and  salubrity,  and  repre- 
sented it  as  i^bounding  not  only  in  the  necessaries 
but  the  luxuries  of  life.  Both  descriptions,  if  re- 
lating to  particular  districts,  are  correct;  but 
neither  of  ^em  so, -if  applied  to  the  country  gene- 
rally. 

The  title  of  Happy  Arabia,  which  was  applied 
in  ancient  times  to  the  southern  provinces,  has  been 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  contrast  that  ex- 
isted between  them  and  the  surrounding  desert :  but 
it  is  unfair,  amid  so  much  authority,  to  doubt  the 
former  riches  of  Arabia  Felix;  and  even  at  this 
day  no  spot  in  the  same  latitude  can  compare  with 
it,  either  in  fertility  of  soil,  or  mildness  of  cli- 
mate. It  is  also  still  famed  for  its  frankincense  and 
spices. 

Persia, — The  general  characteristic  of  Persia 
is  that  of  a  great  and  elevated  plateau,  or  upland, 
studded  with  innumerable  mountains,  with  their 
corresponding  valleys,  and  immense  desert  plains. 
That  it  is  very  elevated  is  proved  from  the  great 
abundance  of  snow  which  rests  on  the  summits  of 
the  mountains,  although  these,  for  the  most  part, 
are  but  of  moderate  elevation  above  the  plains. 
In  fact,  Persia  is  a  country  of  mountains,  but  they 
seem  not  to  have  any  general  direction,  nor  to 
form  any  continued  chain.  They  extend,  without 
order,  in  all  durections,  and  are  heaped  anon  one 
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ftnother,  as  if  thrown  together  at  random.  Groups, 
which  seem  to  form  the  commencement  of  chains, 
are  suddenly  interrupted  by  smooth,  extensive  and 
very  elevated  plains.  The  interior  mountains  are 
every  where  bare,  arid,  and  forbidding.  The  plains 
are  equally  unattractive,  consisting  chiefly  of  gravel 
washed  down  from  the  mountain  tops.  Water  is 
almost  a  phenomenon  in  this  arid  region,  but  when 
it  occurs,  whether  in  the  valleys  or  the  plains,  ren- 
ders them  so  much  more  pleasing  and  fertile,  by 
their  contrast  to  the  naked  rocks  and  sandy  saline 
plains.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to 
he  found  to  the  general  picture — some  favoured 
spots  to  relieve  the  eye. 

HindoBtan, — Two  sides  of  the  irregular  four- 
sided  figure  "which  Hindostan  forma,  are  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  the  other  two  are  bounded  by  land. 
The  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  washes  the  south-eastern 
shore,  is  not  so  broad  as  the  Arabian  Sea,  which 
laves  the  south-west  side ;  but  the  countries  on  the 
latter  sea,  especially  towards  the  north,  are  more 
arid  and  sterile  than  those  which  lie  along  the 
former.  The  land  boimdary  on  the  north-west, 
towards  the  sea,  is  flat  and  desert;  as  it  recedes 
inland,  the  elevation  increases  and  the  scenery  im- 
proves. The  remaining,  or  north-east  side  oi  this 
country,  from  the  termination  of  the  low  and 
swampy  grounds  near  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  formed 
by  mountains  of  prodigious  elevation.  From  this 
vast  chain  the  two  great  rivers  of  India  h^ve  their 
sources,  and  flow  to  opposite  points  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  countries  on  the  Indus — the  central 
desert,  as  it  is  called — and  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
comprise  the  whole  of  India  north  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  eastward  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  All  the 
features  of  this  continental  portion  of  India  are  on 
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the  most  magnifioent  scale;  thoee  of  the  Bonthern 
or  peninsular  part  are  less  bold,  and  partake  more 
of  the  nature  of  an  island.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges  to  that  of  the  Krishna,  in  latitude  16^, 
the  east  coast  lies  nearly  in  a  straight  line  north- 
east and  south-west,  and  {he  general  outline  of  the 
country  is  that  of  a  great  oval  basin,  of  which  the 
southern  portion  approaches  near  to  the  Arabian 
Sea,  but  is  divided  from  it  by  a  high  land.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Krishna,  a  very  irregular  moun- 
tain-barrier, called  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  extends 
southward  at  a  varying  distance  from  the  coast, 
which  is  here,  for  the  most  part,  sandy  and  barren. 
The  elevated  country  within  tbis  mountain-barrier 
gets  the  name  of  Balaghattt,  or  the  country  "  above 
the  gates,"  in  opposition  to  the  Pageenghaut,  or 
country  '*  below  the  gates."  The  name- of  Bala- 
ghaut  is  given  to  the  whole  upland  country,  from 
Cftpe  Comorin  to  the  Ganges.  From  Gape  Co- 
morin  another  mountain-barrier  runs  parallel  to 
the  western  shore,  for  an  extent  of  about  nine 
hundred  miles.  It  is  nearer  to  the  coast,  loftier, 
and  less  interrupted  than  the  other,  and  is  called 
the  Western  Ghauts.  The  termination  towards  the 
north  is  near  the  Gulf  of  Cambay;  and  here,  for  a 
short  distance,  the  general  slope  of  the  country  is 
towards  the  west,  where  the  valley  of  Nerbuddah 
is  formed.  Under  the  thirteenth  parallel,  the 
eastern  and  western  Ghauts  are  connected  by  a 
cross  ridge,  and  the  country  does  not  immediately 
slope  down  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  trans- 
verse ridge,  but  forms  a  table-land  of  considerable 
extent. — Sforth  of  the  Gulf  of  Oambay,  the  penin- 
sula of  Guzerat,  beautifully  diversified  with  hm  and 
dale,  extends  towards  the  Gulf  of  Cutch. 

Bbll's  Qeography, 
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LESSON  xm. 


CHINA. 

WnKN  a  European  first  sets  his  foot  in  China, 
he  will  find  the  appearance  of  the  country,  the 
buildings,  and  the  people,  so  totally  different  from 
any  thing  he  had  before  seen,  that  he  might  fancy 
himself  to  be  transported  into  a  new  world.  lu 
tho  long  line  of  internal  navigation  between  the 
capital  and  Canton  of  1200  miles,  with  but  one 
short  interruption,  he  will  observe  each  variety  of 
surface,  but  disposed  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
in  groat  masses :  for  many  days  he  will  see  nothing 
but  one  uniform  extended  plain,  without  the  smallest 
variety ;  again,  for  as  many  days,  he  will  be  hem- 
med in  between  precipitous  mountains  of  the  same 
naked  character,  and  as  unvaried  in  their  appear- 
ance as  tho  plains;  and,  lastly,  a  ten  or  twelve 
davs'  sail  among  lakes,  swamps,  and  morasses, 
will  complete  the  catalogue  of  monotonous  uni- 
formity: out  whether  he  crosses  the  dry  plains  of 
Potcholee  and  Shauntung,  abounding  with  cotton 
and  all  varieties  of  grain  and  pulse — the  more 
varied  surface  of  Kiang-nan,  fertile  in  yellow  cot- 
ton, in  fruits,  in  the  staple  commodity  of  grain,  and 
iu  every  thing  that  constitutes  the  luxuries,  the 
comforts,  and  the  necessaries  of  the  people — the 
dreary  swamps,  morasses,  and  extensive  lakes  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Kiang-see,  where  men  subsist 
by  fiehL^-^or  its  naked  and  picturesque  moun- 
tains to  the  southward,  famous  for  its  porcelain 
manufactories — or  whether  he  descend  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  Quan-tung,  in  which  almost  all  the  vege- 
table produce  of  the  East  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
centrated, the  grand  characteristic  feature  k  still 
the  some — a  redundant  population.    £ivery  where 
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he  meets  with  large  masses  of  people,  but  mostly 
of  one  sex;  thousands  of  men  in  a  single  group, 
without  a  single  woman  mixing  among  them — 
men,  whose  long  gowns  and  petticoats  give  them 
the  appearance  of  the  softer  sex,  while  these  are 
sparingly  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  back-ground, 
peeping  over  the  mud  walls,  or  partially  hid  behind 
trees  and  bushes;  whose  short  jacket  and  trowscrs 
would  make  them  pass  for  men  among  strangers 
if  their  braided  hair,  stuck  full  of  flowers,  and  theii 
little  cramped  and  bandaged  feet,  did  not  betray 
their  sex.  He  will  be  pleased  with  the  unequivo- 
cal marks  of  good  humour  which  prevail  in  every 
crowd,  uninterrupted  and  unconcerned  by  the 
bawling  of  some  unhappy  victim  suffering  under 
the  lash  of  magisterial  correction;  and  he  will  be 
amused  at  the  awkward  exertions  of  the  softer  sex 
to  hobble  out  of  sight  when  taken  by  surprise; 
but  his  slumbers  will  be  interrupted  on  the  nights 
of  the  full  moon  by  the  nocturnal  orgies  of  squibs 
and  crackers,  gongs  and  trumpets,  and  other  accom- 
paniments of  boisterous  mirth. 

A  constant  succession  of  large  villages,  towns, 
and  cities,  with  high  walls,  lofty  gates,  and  more 
lofty  pagodas,  large  navigable  rivers,  communicating 
by  artificial  canals,  crowded  with  both  barges  for 
passengers,  and  barks  for  burden — as  dififerent  from 
each  other,  in  every  river  and  every  canal,  as  they 
are  all  different  from  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
rest  of  the  world — will  present  to  the  traveller  an 
animated  picture  of  activity,  industry,  and  com- 
merce. He  will  behold,  in  the  lakes  and  morasses, 
every  little  islet  crowded  with  villages  and  sand 
hovels.  He  will  observe  birds  (the  leutse  or  cor- 
morant) catching  fish ;  and  men  in  the  water,  with 
jars  on  their  heads,  fishing  for  birds.  He  will  see 
shoals  of  ducks  issuing  from  floating  habitations, 
obedient  to  the  sound  of  a  whistle;  carts  on  the 
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land,  driven  by  the  wind ;  and  barges  on  the  water, 
moving  by  wheels,  like  those  recently  invented  in 
Europe  for  propelling  the  steam-boats.  Among 
otlier  strange  objects  ho  will  observe,  at  every  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  small  military  guard-houses,  with 
a  tew  soldiers  fantastically  dressed  in  paper  helmets 
and  quilted  petticoats,  makiLg  use  of  the  fan  if  the 
weather  be  warm;  and  falling  on  their  knees,  if  an 
officer  of  rank  should  pass  them. 

He  will  observe  that  the  meanest  hut,  with  walls 
of  clay,  and  a  roof  of  thatch,  is  built  on  the  same 
plan,  and  of  the  same  shape,  with  the  palace  if  the 
viceroy,  constructed  of  blue  bricks,  and  ha  tiled 
roof  supported  on  pillars.  He  will  notice  that  the 
luxury  of  glass  is  wanting  in  the  windows  of  both ; 
and  that  while  one  admits  a  free  passage  to  the  air, 
the  other  but  imperfectly  resists  the  weather,  and 
as  imperfectly  admits  the  light,  whether  through 
oiled  paper,  silk  gauze,  pearl-shell,  '^r  horn. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  will  more  forcibly  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  than  the  general  naked- 
ness of  the  country,  as  to  trees  and  hedge-rows,  of 
which  the  latter  have  no  existence,  and  the  former 
exist  only  in  clumps  near  the  dwellings  of  the 
public  officers,  or  the  temples  of  Fo,  or  Tao-tse. 
No  green  meadows  will  meet  his  eye;  no  cattle 
enliven  the  scene;  the  only  herbage  is  on  the 
narrow  ridges  which  divide  the  plots  of  grain,  or 
brown  fallow,  as  in  the  common  fields  of  England. 
The  terraced  hills  he  will  probably  observe  to  be 
terminated  with  a  clump  of  trees,  or  a  pagoda,  the 
only  objects  in  the  distance  that  catch  the  eye. 
But  the  bridges  on  the  canals,  of  every  variety  of 
shape — circular,  elliptical,  horse-shoe,  Gothic — 
slight  and  unstable  as  they  are,  are  objects  that,  by 
their  novelty  and  variety,  must  attract  notice; 
and  the  monumental  architecture,  which  adorns  the 
•emeteries  under  every  form,  from  the  lowly  tent* 
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ihftped  direllingf  to  the  loftiMt  eolmm  the  •!•- 
T»ted  terraoei,  supported  bT  ienieireilir  wdls, 
and  the  round  hiuooks,  which,  in  their  gndaeted 
ftiie,  point  ont  the  graTe  of  the  fether,  the  mother, 
and  the  children,  according  to  lenioritj,  are  amongit 
the  most  interesting  objects  that  China  affords. 

If,  by  chance,  he  shoidd  be  admitted  within  the 
gates  of  one  of  their  great  cities,  as  Pekin,  Nankin, 
San-tcheou-foo,  Hang-tcheon-foo,  or  Canton,  he 
may  fancy  himself,  from  the  low  honses,  with 
curved  oyerhaneing  roofs,  uninterrupted  by  a  single 
chimney,  the  pulan,  poles,  flags,  and  streamers,  to 
have  sot  into  the  midst  of  a  large  encampment 
The  gutter  arising  from  the  gilding,  the  Tarnishing, 
and  the  painting,  in  vivid  colours,  that  adorn  the 
front  of  the  shops,  and,  in  particular,  the  gaily- 
painted  lanterns  of  horn,  muslin,  silk,  and  paper; 
the  busy  multitude  all  in  motion,  and  all  of  one 
sex:  the  painted  and  gilded  inscriptions  that,  in 
announcing  the  articles  dealt  in,  assure  j sssengers 
that  '*they  don't  cheat  here;"  the  conrased  roiee 
of  tinkers,  cobblers,  and  blacksmiths,  in  their  port- 
able workshops;  the  buying,  selling,  bartering,  and 
bawling  of  different  wares;  the  processions  of  men, 
carrying  home  their  new-marriea  wives,  with  a  long 
train  of  presents,  and  squ&lly  and  noisy  music, 
or  carrying  to  the  grave  some  deceased  relation, 
with  most  lamentable  bowlings;  the  mirth  and  burst 
of  lauehter  occasioned  by  jugglers,  coigurers, 
mounteoanks,  quack  doctors,  musicians,  and  come- 
dians ;  in  the  midst  of  all  which  is  oonstantiy  heard 
a  strange  twanging  noise  from  the  barber's  tweeters, 
like  the  Jarring  sound  of  a  cracked  Jew's  harp;  the 
maeistrates  and  officers,  Attended  by  their  fictors, 
and  a  numerous  retinue,  bearing  fla|^  umbrellas, 
painted  lanterns,  and  other  strange  innjnuft  of  their 
rank  and  office;  all  these  present  to  &e  ejet  and 
ears  of  a  stranger  a  novel  and  faiteresting  tpeetacle. 
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LESSON  XIV. 


NOTES  ON  AFRICA. 

JBg^  is  the  most  interesting  and  important 
oouQtrj  in  Africa.  It  consists  of  the  yalley  formed 
by  the  Nile,  whioh  overflows  its  banks  onoe  eyery 
year,  and  fertilizes  the  soil  by  the  rich  black  mould 
whioh  it  deposits.  In  ancient  times,  the  Nile  emp- 
tied itself  into  the  sea  by  seven  mouths;  but  several 
of  these  are  now  dried  np.  The  land  inclosed  by 
the  two  principal  branches  still  bears  the  name  of 
the  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter 
BO  called.  Ji^gypt  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  oonntries  in  the  world  where  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences were  cultivated.  The  pyramids,  temples,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity,  display  4  knowledge  of 
architecture,  and  must  have  required  the  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  power,  which  have  scarcely  yet 
been  equalled  in  modem  times.  This  country  is 
rendered  still  further  interesting  from  its  being  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites, 
particularly  before  Uieir  settlement  in  Canaan.  At 
present  it  is  governed  by  a  Pacha,  who  owns  a  nt- 
mluiU  subjection  to  the  Sultan  o^  Turkey.  Its  pro- 
duetions  are  rice,  wheat,  bariey,  doura,  tobacco, 
flai^,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  cotton,  with  various 
J(inds.of  iroit. 

IfMiia  k  a  very  hc^  oointry;  and  the  soil  is  no* 
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Terj  firodactire,  nnicst  where  It  is  onrefiblj  iirri- 
gated.  For  tliis  purpose  the  water  is  raised  bj 
wheels  ^hich  are  turned  bj  cows.  The  greater 
part  of  thr  Nubians  profess  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion; the  rest  are  idolaters.  Most  of  the  coontrjr 
IS  subject  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 

Abytiinia,  being  more  elevated,  enjoys  a  more 
temperate  climate  than  cither  Nubia  or  Egypt. — 
The  principal  produce  is  wheat,  barley,  maise,  ra- 
rious  tropical  fruits,  and  numerous  perfumes.  The 
country  is  much  infested  by  lions,  panthers,  leopards, 
and  other  beasts  of  prey.  The  government  is  a  de- 
spotic monarchy ;  the  religion  is  Christianity,  cor- 
rupted by  a  mixture  of  Jewish,  Mahometan,  and 
Pagan  superstitions.  Travellers  describe  the  inha- 
bitants as  very  depraved  and  barbarous. 

Barhary  comprehends  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa  which  lie  between  Egypt  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Sahara 
or  Great  Desert.*  It  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
states,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  one  ano- 
ther, in  soil,  climate,  and  productions,  as  well  as  in 
the  manners  and  habits  of  their  inhabitants.  Many 
parts  of  Barbary,  especially  along  the  sea-ooast,  are 
uncommonly  fertile ;  but  most  of  the  interior  is  co- 
vered with  barren  deserts.  The  chief  produetions 
are  wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  rice,  nemp,  flax, 
cotton,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  olives.  The  reli- 
gion is  Mohammedanism;  and  all  the  governments 
are  despotic.  The  states  of  Barbary  have  been 
long  noted  for  their  piracies,  for  which  they  have 
4)een  several  times  severely  punished  by  some  of 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Sahara  or  Great  Desert,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  Barbary,  extends  from  Egypt  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  is  in  some  places,  nearly  a  tliou- 
sand  miles  broad.  The  greater  part  of  tms  ezlen- 
sive  tract  of  country  is  covered  with  loose  sandy  and 
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produces  little  but  thorny  shrubs,  brambles,  and 
nettles.  Occasionally,  however,  travellers  meet 
with  fertile  and  verdant  spots,  called  oases,  which 
abound  with  the  most  luxuriant  productions  of  tro- 
pical climates.  Many  parts  of  the  desert  are  in- 
fested by  lions,  panthers,  and  serpents  of  extraordi- 
nary size;  and  by  bands  of  Arab  Moors,  scarcely 
less  savage.  Merchants,  pilgrims,  and  others  who 
have  occasion  to  cross  the  Sahara,  travel  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  upon  camels,  sometimes  attended 
by  a  guard  of  horsemen;  the.  whole  cavalcade  thus 
formed  being  called  a  caravan.  They  are  often  ex- 
'posed  to  the  greatest  distress  from  the  excessive 
heat,  from  the  simoom,  and  especially  from  want  of 
water,  which  sometimes  compels  the  people  to  kill 
their  camels  for  the  sake  of  the  liquid  which  these 
animals  retain  in  their  stomachs. 

Qumea,  generally  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower, 
comprehends  all  the  western  coast  of  Africa  from 
the  river  Senegal  to  the  twelfth  -degree  of  southern 
latitude.  This  is  the  hottest  country  in  the  world ; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  rich  in  vegetable 
production,  yielding  rice,  Indian  corn,  pine-apples, 
tobacco,  aromatic  plants,  gums,  indigo,  and  various 
kinds  of  fruit  and  timber  trees.  Gold  is  also  found 
in  considerable  quantities.  Guinea  is  divided  into 
'%  great  number  of  states,  governed  by  kings  or 
dhiefs,  most  of  whom  exercise  absolute  power.  In 
the  northern  states,  the  inhabitants  are  generally 
Mahometans ;  but,  in  the  south,  the  greater  number 
are  idolaters.  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  this 
extensive  countrjr  is  in  the  grossest  state  of  igiip- 
rance  and  barbarism,  to  whicn  Europeans  have  not 
a  little  contributed  by  the  infamous  traffic  in  slaves 
^  which  has  been  carried  on,  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
ruption, since  the  year  1508,  when  it  was  com- 
menced by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese. 

The  country  round  the  Cap$  of  Qood  Eop$  is 
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subject  to  Great  Britain.  The  original  inhabitants 
are  the  Gidfres  anU  Hottentots,  who  are  described 
as  boine  in  a  most  barbarous  and  degraded  state, 
which,  bowcver,  is  said  to*  be  partly  owing  to  the 
oppressive  cruelty  of  their  former  masters,  the 
Dutch.  This  country  possesses  a  fine  climate,  and 
a  fertile  soil:  its  principal  exports  are  Gape  and 
Gonstantia  wines.  The  south-east  and  interior  re- 
gions of  Africa  are  little  known ;  but,  as  far  as  they 
havo  yet  been  explored,  they  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance, in  climate,  soil,  productions,  and  the  state 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  those  which  have  already  been 
described. 
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THE  PTRAMIOS. 

We  were  roused,  as  soon  as  the  sun  dawned,  bj 
Anthony,  our  faithful  Greek  servant  and  interpreter, 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  pyramids  were  in  view. 
We  hastened  from  the  cabin;  and  never  will  the 
impression  made  by  their  appearance  be  obliterated. 
By  reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  they  appear  as  white 
as  snow,  and  of  such  surprising  ma^itude,  that 
nothing  we  had  previously  conceived  in  our  inuu;i- 
nation  had  prepared  us  for  the  spectacle  we  behekl. 
The  sight  instantly  convinced  us,  that  no  power  of 
description,  no  delineation,  can  convey  ideas  ade- 
quate to  the  effect  produced  in  viewing  these  stu- 
pendous mountains.  The  formality  of  their  con- 
struction is  lost  in  their  prodigious  magnitude ;  the 
mind,  elevated  by  wonder,  feeU  at  once  the  force  of 
an  axiom,  which,  however  disputed,  experience  con- 
firms, that  in  vastness,  whatever  be  its  nature,  there 
dwells  sublimity.     Ajiother  proof  of  their  inde- 
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scribable  power  ia,  that  no  ono  eve:  approached 
them  under  other  emotions  than  those  of  terror, 
which  is  another  principal  source  of  the-  sablime. 
In  certain  instances  of  irritable  feeling,  the  impres- 
sion of  awe  and  fear  has  been  so  great  as  to  cause 
pain  rather  than  pleasure;  hence,  perhaps,  have 
originated  descriptions  of  the  pyramids  which  repre- 
sent them  as  deformed  and  efoomy  masses,  without 
taste  or  beauty.  Persons  who  have  derived  no  sat- 
isfaetion  from  the  contemplation  of  them,  may  not 
ha^e  been  conscious  that  the  uneasiness  they  expe- 
rienced was  the  result  of  their  own  sensibility^. 
Others  have  acknowledged  ideas  widely  different, 
excited  by  every  wonderful  circumstance  of  char- 
acter and  of  situation;  ideas  of  duration,  almost 
endless ;  of  power  inconceivable ;  of  majesty  su- 
preme; of  solitude,  most  awful;   of  grandeur,  of 

desolation,  and  of  repose. 

*  *  ♦  «  * 

With  what  amazement  did  we  survey  the  vast 
surface  that  was  presented  to  us  when  we  arrived 
at  this  stupendous  monument,  which  seemed  to 
reach  the  clouds !  Here  and  there  appeared  some 
Ai^b  guides  upon  the  immense  masses  above  us, 
like  so  many  ]3igmics,  waiting  to  show  the  way  to 
the  summit.  Now  and  then  we  thought  we  heard 
voices,  and  listened ;  but  it  was  the  wind  in  power- 
ful gusts  sweeping  the  immense  ranges  of  stone. 
Alr^dy  some  of  our  party  had  begun  the  ascent, 
and  were  pausing  at  the  tremendous  depth  which 
they  saw  below.  One  of  our  military  companions, 
after  havine  surmounted  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  andertaking,  became  giddy  in  consequence  of 
looking  down  from  the  elevation  he  had  attained; 
and  being  compelled  to  abandon  the  project,  he 
hired  an  Arab  to  assist  him  in  effecting  his  descent. 
The  rest  of  ns,  more  accustomed  to  the  business  of 
climbing  heights,  with  many  a  halt  for  respiration, 
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and  many  an  exclamation  of  wonder,  pimued  oar 
waj  towards  the  somLnit.  The  mode  of  ascent  haft 
been  frequently  described :  and  yet,  from  the  ques- 
tions which  are  often  proposed  to  travellers,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  generally  understood.  The  reader 
may  miaane  himself  to  be  upon  a  staircase,  every 
step  of  inuoh,  to  a  man  of  middle  stature,  is  n^ly 
breast  hi^h ;  and  the  breadth  of  eaoh  step  is  6(||[uat 
to  its  height ;  consequently,  the  footing  is  socure ; 
an^,  although  a  retrospect,  in  going  up,.be  po|ne- 
times  fearftu  to  persons  uoi^ccustomea  to  look  do#n 
from  any  considerable  eleration,  yet  there  if  little 
danger  of  falline.  In  some  places,  indeed,  where 
the  stones  are  decayed,  caut^  may.  be  required; 
and  ftn  Arab  ^ide  is  always  necessary,  tq  avoid  a 
total  interruption ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  thfi  means 
of  ascent  are  such  that  almost  every  one  mayiic- 
oomplifh  it.  Our  progress  was  impeded  Ity  oi^er 
cau8e9*  Wo  carried  with  us  a  few  instrument, 
such  as  our  bpat-copipass,  a  thermometer,  a  tde- 
scope,  &c.;  thes^  could  not  be  trusted  in  th^  ^n|^ 
of  the  Arabs,  and  they  were  liable  to  be  lirdken 
every  instant.  At  length  we  reached  the  topmost 
tier,  to  the  great  delight  and  satisfaction*  of  iul  the 
party.  Hero  we  found  a  platform,  thirty-two  f^et 
sanare,  consisting  of  nine  large,  stones,  each  of 
which  might  wei^  about  a  ton;  although  they^e 
much  inferior  in  size  to  some  of  the  stones  uped  in 
the  constmction  of  this  pyramid.  Travellers  of  all 
ages,  and  of.,  various  nations,  hare  herQ  inscribed 
their  names.  Some  are  written  in  Chreek,  many  in 
French,  a  few  in  Arabic,  one  or  two  in  English,  and 
others  in  Latin.  We  were  as  desirous  as  omr.  pre- 
decessors to  leave  a  memorial  of  our  arrival^  it 
seemisd  to  be  a  tribute  of  thankfulness  due  for  the 
success  of  our  undertaking;  luid  presently  eyery 
one  of  onr  party  was  seen  busied  in  adding  ihe  in- 
scription of  his  name.  Dr.  Glabxi, 
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ESSON  XYL 


AFBIOAN  DESERTS. 


T91  most  Btrikbg  feature  of  Africa  cooBiBts  of 
the  immense  deierts  which  pervade  its  surface,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  comprise  one-half  of  its 
whole  extent.  The  chief  of  these  is,  hj  way  of 
eminence,  called  Saharah,  or  the  Desert.  It 
stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  with  ftw 
interruptions,  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  a  space  of 
more  toan  fortj-five  degrees,  or  twenty-seven  hnn* 
dred  geographical  nules,  by  a  bfeadUi  of  twelve 
decrees,  or  seyen  hundred  and  twenty  geographical 
mues.  It  is  one  prodijnous  expanse  of  red  sand, 
and  sand-stone  rock,  of  the  jy;ranulations  of  which 
the  red  sand  consists.  It  is,  m  truth,  an  empire  of 
land  which  seems  to  defy  every  exertion  of  numan 
power  or  industry,  although  it  u  interspersed  with 
various  islands,  and  fertile  and  cultivated  spots  of 
different  sizes,  of  which  Fezzan  is  the  chief  of  those 
which  have  been  hitherto  explored. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  sandy  ocean,  and 
nearly .  mid-way  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  coast  of  Qtiinea,  rise  the  walls  of  Tim- 
buotoo,  the  capital  of  the  very  interestins  empire 
of  Bambarra — a  city  which  constitutes  ue  ftreat 
mart  for  the  commerce  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 
To  nuuntain  this  commerce  is  the  laborious  work 
of  the  akkdbaan  or  caravans,  whicli  cross  this 
enormous  desert  from  almost  eveij  part  of  the 
African  coast.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  traversed 
is  ^hly  curious. 

The  caravans  consist  of  several  hundred  loaded 
eamels,  accompanied  by  the  Arabs  who  let  them 
out  to  die  merchants  for  the  transport  of  their  goods. 
During  their  route,  they  are  often  exposed  to  the 
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attackB  of  the  roving  Arabs  of  the  Sahara,  who 
generally  commit  their  depredations  on  the  approach 
to  the  confines  of  the  desert.  In  this  tiresome 
journey,  the  caravans  do  not  proceed  to  the  place 
of  their  destination,  in  a  direct  fine  across  the  track- 
less desert,  bat  turn  occasiohally  eastward  or  west- 
ward, according  to  the  situation  of  certain  fertile, 
inhabited,  and  cultivated  spots,  called  oatety  inter- 
spersed in  various  parts  of  the  Sahara,  like  islands 
in  the  ocean.  These  serve  as  watering  places  to 
the  men,  as  well  as  to  feed,  refresh,  and  replenish 
the  hardy  and  patient  camel*  At  each  or  these 
cultivated  spots,  the  caravan  sojontns  about  seven 
days,  and  then  proceeds  on  its  journey,  until  it 
reaches  anollier  spot  of  the  same  description.  In 
i^he  intermediate  journeys,  the  hot  winds,  denomi- 
nated ahume  or  8imoom,  are  often  so  violent,  as 
considerably,  if  not  entirely,  to  exhale  the  wator 
carried  in  skins  by  the  camels  for  the  use  of  ihe 
passengers  and  drivers.  On  these  occasions  it  is 
affirmed  by  the  Arabs,  that  five  hundred  dollars 
have  been  frequently  given  for  a  draught  of  water, 
and  that  ten  or  twenty  dollars  are  commonly  paid, 
when  a  partial  exhalation  has  occurred. 

In  1805,  a  caravan  proceeding  from  Timbuctoo 
to  Tafilet  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  water  at 
one  of  the  usual  watering-places,  when,  horrible 
to  relate,  the  whole  of  the  persons  belonging  to  it, 
two  thousand  in  number,  besides  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  camels  perished  of  thirst !  Accidents 
of  this  nature  account  for  the  vast  quantities  of 
buman  and  other  bones  which  are  found  heaped  to-' 
gether  in  various  parts  of  the  desert.  " 

The  following  is  the  general  route  of  the  caravans 
in  crossing  the  desert : — Having  left  the  city  of 
Fez,  the  capital  of  Morocco,  they  proceed  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  and  travel 
•even  hours  each  day.'   In  the  space  of  eighteen 


ISO 

dajf  they  rtach  Akka,  where  they  remain  *  month, 
as  this  is  the  place  of  rendesvous  at  which  thej  are 
formed  into  one  crand  acoomulated  caravan.  In 
proceeding  from  Akka  to  Tagassa  sixteen  dajs  are 
employed;  and  here  again  the  caravan  sojourns 
fifteen  days  to  refresh  the  camels..  It  then  directs 
its  course  to  the  oasia  or  well  of  Tandeny,  which  is 
reached  in  seven  days ;  and  after  another  stay  of 
fifteen  days,  proceedls  to  Arawan,  a  waterinff-place, 
situated  at  a  like  distance.  After  having  soiottrned 
there  fifteen  days,  it  sets  out,  and  reaches  Timbuc* 
too  on  the  sixth  day,  after  having  performed  a 
journey  of  fifty-four  days  of  adturl  travelling.,  and 
seventy-five  of  repose,  making  altogether,  firom"^  Fez 
to  Timbuctoo,  one  hundred  and  twenty-ni^e  dayn, 
or  four  lunar  months  and  nine  days. 

GLARKiVi  Wanden, 


LESSON  XVIL 


EGYPT. 


Savary  calls  Eeypt  a  terrestrial  paradise ;  Vol- 
'  ney,  another  French  author,  assures  us  it  b  a  most, 
unpleasant  country  to  reside  in.  The  fact  is,  Egrpt 
has  four  distinct  seasons;  and  as  its  aspect' u^uer- 
goes  periodical  and  striking  changes  with  the  seasons, 
the  description  given  of  it  hj  the  traveller  entirely 
depends  on  the  season  durm^  which  he  visits  it. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which 
extends  from  the  first  day  of  July  to  the  winter  soU 
stioe.  During  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber, the  whole  country  appears  like  one  vast  sea,  in 
which  the  towns  and  villages  rise  like  so  many 
islands.     During  this  season  the  air  is  moist,  and 
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the  monunps  and  eyenings  arc  foggy.  The  second 
season  begins  in  the  miiulle  of  December,  and  lasts 
till  March.  Though  the  nights  are  cold,  this  period 
may  be  called  the  Egyptian  spring ;  the  days  are 
hot,  and  the  yegetation  is  rapid  and  lozoriant.  The 
third  season  begins  in  March,  and  lasts  till  the  end 
of  May.  It  has  been  called  the  endemic  season, 
from  the  prevalence  of  etidcmic  diseases  daring  its 
continuance.  The  fourth  season,  extending  from 
June  till  the  period  of  the  swelling  of  the  Nile,  is  in 
the  highest  deeree  pleasant  and  refreshing.  The 
beauty  of  the  night  in'  Egypt  has  been  the  theme  of 
every  traveller's  eulogy.  The  sky  is  so  cloudless, 
and  the  briglitness  of  the  moon  so  intense,  that  the 
natives  who  sleep  in  the  open  air — as  they  are  much 
accustomed  to  do — ^usually  cover  their  eyes,  in  order 
to  9ave  them  from  being  injured  by  the  ra^s,  as  their 
effect  upon  the  sight  is  said  to  be  very  violent.  It 
is  ft  curious  meteorological  fact,  that  tne  abundance 
of  the  dews  deposited  in  the  night  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  Except- 
ing along  the  sea-shore,  nothing  is  rarer  in  Eeypt 
than  rain.  The  season  in  which  any  rain  fafii  is 
considered  winter.  At  Cairo,  there  are  on  an  aver- 
age, four  or  five  showers  in  the  year;  in  Upper 
Egypt  one  or  two  at  most.  The  difference  between 
the  greatest  heat  of  summer,  and  the  greatest  cold, 
in  Egypt,  is  about  80°.  The  thermometer  ranges 
in  summer  from  90°  to  92° ;  and  in  winter  from  58° 
to  60°.    Frost  is  very  rare. — Bell's  Q-eography, 

The  present  state  of  the  land  of  Eeypt  is  a  won- 
derful testimony  to  the  genuineness  oi  the  Bible  as 
a  revelation  from  God.  It  was  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phet Zachariah  '*  that  the  sceptre  of  Egypt  should 
^Mepart  away;"  and  by  Ezekiel,  ''that  there 
''  should  be  no  more  a  prince  in  the  land  of  Egypt;" 
and  further,  ''  that  it  should  be  a  base  kingdom-^ 
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"  tko  bikKst  of  kingdoms :  that  it  should  not  exalt 
"  itaolf  any  more  above  the  nations,  nor  role  orer 
'*tho  nations  any  more."  And  how  exactly  has 
all  this  boon  accomplishod  since  the  days  of  these 
prophets!  The  kinsdom  of  Egypt  had  been  one 
of  the  most  powerfiu  kingdoms  in  the  world.  It 
was  for  ages  the  chief  seat  of  arts  and  sciences,  and 
there  are  monuments  of  the  power  and  magnificence 
of  its  kings  still  in  existence,  that  are  the  wonder  of 
the  whole  world.  And  the  principal  part  of  these  pro- 
phecies must  have  been  accomplished  subsequently 
to  tho  time  of  the  prophetis  Eiekiel  and  Zacharii^*; 
for  it  was  not  deprived  of  an  independent  prince  till 
a  few  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  long  after 
the  Om  Testament  Scriptures  were  translated  into 
Orook,  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  Roman 
province.  For  several  centuries  previously,  indeed, 
it  had  been  under  the  government  of  a  foreign  dy- 
nasty of  kings,  but  still  it  was  an  independent  state. 
Since  the  conquest  of  it  by  the  Bomans,  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  it  has  never  been  freed  from  a  foreien 
vokci  and,  at  this  day,  it  is  indeed,  a  base — ^the 
basest  of  kingdoms.  In  ancient  times  its  land  was 
proverbially  fertile,  and  it  was  for  ages  the  granary 
of  Borne;  now  it  scarcely  furnishes  food  for  a 
thinly-scattered  population.  It  is  not  only  tributary 
to  ft  foroiffn  state,  but  the  natives  are  under  the  ca- 
pricious dominion  of  a  kind  of  military  banditti, 
who  themselves  are  tributary  to  the  Turkbh  em- 
pire. Thus,  they  are  literally  servants  of  servants. 
— Oarlils  on  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Bible, 
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LESSON  AVIII. 

NOTES  ON-  AMERICA. 

America  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Golou 
or  Oolnmbns,  a  native  of  Genoa,  who,  in  the  year 
1492,  steered  across  the  Atlantic  with  three  vessels 
fitted  ont  by  Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  and  landed 
on  Gnanahani,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  This 
discoverr  gave  an  impulse  to  the  exertions  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  England,  and  France,  all  of  which  states 
soon  acquired  extensive  possessions  on  the  new  con- 
tinent. But,  in  the  course  of  the  wars  which  these 
countries  carried  on  with  one  another,  many  of  the 
American  settlements  often  changed  masters,  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
greater  part  of  North  America  became  the  undis- 
puted property  of  the  English  and  Spaniards,  as 
South  America  had  been,  from  its  discovery,  that 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese. 

In  the  year  1783,  the  inhabitants  of  the  central 
part  of  North  America  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Great 
Britain,  and  formed  themselves  into  an  independ- 
ent republic,  called  the  United  States,  The  num- 
ber of  -these  states  is  twenty-four,  each  of  which, 
besides  having  a  local  legislature  to  conduct  its  in- 
ternal government,  is  represented  by  delegates  in 
the  eeneral  Congress.  All  religious  sects  are  tole- 
rated, and  are  allowed  to  support  their  own  clergy, 
no  public  provision  being  made  for  the  ministers 
of  religion ;  but  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  Siete  being  not  fewer  than  thirty 
universities  within  the  Union.  The  inhabitants  are 
distinguished  for  their  independence,  intelligence, 
and  activity,  and  for  the  lea!  with  which  they  have 
applied  themBelveB  to  every  species  of  improTement. 
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The  elimftte,  as  in  the  other  temperate  regions  of 
the  globe,  is  variable ;  and  the  soil  is  eenerall j  fer- 
tile, producing  Indian  com,  and  other  kinds  of  grain, 
with  fine  pasturage. 

The  countries  Ijins  to  the  north  of  the  United 
States  still  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  thbir  internal  affairs  are  managed  bj 
local  legislatures.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Britith  America^  the  heat  in  summer,  and  the  cold 
in  winter,  are  excessive.  'The  principal  productions 
are  grain,  timber,  and  tobacco;  and  among  the 
animals  are  the  beaver,  otter,  martin,  &o.,  vhicb 
are  valuable  for  their  furs. 


Mexico^  before  its  subjugation  bj  the  Spaniards, 
about  the  beffinning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  en- 
joyed a  regiuar  government,  under  an  emperor; 
and  the  people  were  considerably  advanced  m  civ- 
ilisation: their  religion  was  idolatrv.  But  the 
country  remained  a  colony  of  Spain  from  that  pe- 
riod down  till  the  year  1821,  when  an  independent 
republic  was  formed.  The  established  religion  is 
Roman  Catholic.  The  principal  productions  are 
bananas^  maize,  wheat,  barley,  si^ar-canes^  ma- 
hogany, and  indigo,  with  cocoa,  and  various  other 
fruits. 

Besides  the  United  States,  British  America,  and 
Mexico,  there  are  large  tracts  of  this  extensive  con- 
tinent which  still  continue  in  the  possession  of  the 
natives.  The  settlements  of  the  whites,  however, 
are  gradually  enoroashing  upon  these  territories, 
and  at  no  very  distant  period,  will  probably  occupy 
them  altoeetber,  the  s^iwriginal  iimabitants  being 
doomed,  like  most  of  their  progenitors,  to  bond- 
age or  extermination.  The  North  American  Indians 
are  distinguished  by  many  striking  and  peculiar 
customs,  as  well  as  by  a  fierce,  vindictive  disposi- 
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tioD,  which  oertoinlj  has  not  hitherto  been  improved 
hj  their  intereonrte  with  the  whites. 

In  South  Ameriee,  Cohmbiaf  Peru,  ChUi,  and 
Buenot  Ayre»,  fonnerlj  belonged  to  Spain,  and 
BroMil  to  Portngal;  but  all  these  coontries  are  now 
independent,  the  first  fonr  having  been  established 
into  repiAUos  bj  the  Spanish  colonists,  and  the  Bra- 
tilians  owning  only  a  nominal  sabiection  to  the  in- 
fant son  of  their  late  emperor.  The  inhabitants  of 
all  the  South  Ajnerican  states  are  Roman  Catholics. 
Their  principal  productions  are  grain  of  yarions 
kinds,  sugar,- fmits,  and  cattle;  they  are  also  rich 
in  minerals,  especially  gold  and  silver;  diamonds 
are  found  in  Brasil. 

The  prmcipal  ifUnds  of  America  belong  to  the 
group  called  the  W$9t  Indiei,  the  ^eater  part  of 
whicn  belong  to  Great  Britain,  Spam,  France,  and 
Denmark.  The  chief  productions  of  these  islands 
are  sugar,  coffee  and  cotton. 


,    LESSON  XIX. 


VALLS  OF  NUOABA. 

Thb  form  of  the  Niagara  Falls  is  that  of  an  irre- 
gular semicircle,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
oitent.  This  is  divided  into  two*  distinct  cascades 
by  the  intervention  of  Goat  Island,  the  extremity 
of  which  is  perpendicular,  and  in  a  line  with  the 
precipice  over  which  the  water  is  projected.  The 
cataract  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  river  is  called 
the  B^orseshoe,  or  Great  Fall,  from  its  peculiar  fonn 
— and  that  next  the  United  States  the  American 
FalL 

The  Table  Bock  from  which  the  falls  of  (he 
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Nitgara  may  be  contemplated  in  all  their  grandeur, 
lies  on  an  exact  level  with  the  edee  of  the  cataract 
on  the  Canada  side,  and,  indeed,  forms  a  part  of  the 
precipice  over  which  the  water  gushes.  It  derivet 
Its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  projecting 
beyond  the  cliffs  that  support  it  like  the  leaf  of  a 
table.  At  this  point  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of 
cataracts  burst  upon  my  view,  with  appalling  sud- 
denness and  majesty.  However,  in  a  moment  the 
scene  was  concealed  from  my  eyes  by  a  dense 
cloud  of  spray,  which  involved  me  so  completely, 
that  I  did  not  dare  to  extricate  myself.  A  mingled 
and  thundering  rushins  filled  my  ears.  I  could  see 
nothing  except  when  the  wind  made  a  chasm  in  the 
spray,  and  then  tremendous  cataracts  seemed   to 


encompass  me  on  every  side ;  while  below,  a  raging 
and  fbaming  ffulf  of  undiscoverable  extent  lashed 
the  rocks  with  its  hissing  waves,  and  swallowed, 


under  a  horrible  obscurity,  the  smoking  floods  that 
were  precipitated  into  its  bosom.  At  first  the  sky 
was  obscured  by  clouds,  but  after  a  few  minutes 
the  sun  burst  forth,  and  the  breeze  subsiding  at  the 
same  time,  permitted  the  spray  to  ascend  perpen- 
dicularly. A  host  of  pyramidal  clouds  rose  majes- 
tically, one  after  another,  from  the  abyss  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fall ;  and  each,  when  it  had  ascended  a 
little  above  the  «dge  of  the  cataract,  displayed  a 
beautiful  rainbow,  which  in  a  few  minutes  was 
gradually  transferred  into  the  bosom  of  the  cloud 
that  immediately  succeeded.  The  spray  of  the 
Great  Fall  had  extended  itself  throui^h  a  wide 
space  directly  over  me,  and,  receiving  t^  full  influ 
ence  of  the  sun,  exhibited  a  luminous  i  id  magnifi- 
cent rainbow,  which  continued  to  overarch  and 
irradiate  the  spot  on  which  I  stood,  while  I  enthusi- 
astically contemplated  the  indescribable  scene. 

The  body  of  water  which  composes  the  middle 
part  of  the  Great  Fall  is  so  immense,  that  it  de- 
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ecenda  nr»rljr  twothirdi  of  the  space  without  bciDg 
ruffled  or  broken,  and  the  lolemn  eahnnese  with 
which  it  rolls  over  the  edge  of  the  preoipiee  is> 
finely  contrMted  with  the  perturbed  sppeamnce  it 
assumes  after  having  reaehed  the  gulf  below.  But 
the  water  towards  each  side  of  theTall  is  shattered 
the  moment  it  drops  over  the  rock,  and  loses  as  it 
descends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  character  of  a 
fluid,  beine  divided  into  pyramidal-shaped  frag- 
ments, the  bases  of  which  are  turned  upwards.  The 
surface  of  the  gulf  below  the  cataract  presents  a 
verr  sin^ar  aspect;  seeming,  as  it  were,  filled 
with  an  uimense  quantity  of  iioar  frost,  which  is 
Bjgitated  bj^  small  and  rapid  undulations.  The  par- 
ticles of  water  are  dazilingly  white,  and  do  not  ap- 
parently unite  together,  as  mipht  be  supposed,  but 
seem  to  continue  for  a  time  m  a  state  of  distinct 
eomminntion,  and  to  repel  each  other  with  a  thril- 
ling and  shivering  motion,  which  cannot  easily  be 
described. 

The  noise  made  by  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  though 
very  great  is  less  than  might  be  expected.  When 
the  weather  is  clear  and  frosty,  it  may  be  distinctly 
heard  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles:  but 
much  farther  when  there  is  a  steady  breese.  After 
leaving  the  Table  Rook,  the  traveller  may  proceed 
'down  the  river  nearly  half  a  mile,  where  he  will 
come  to  a  small  chasm  in  the  bank,  in  which  there 
is  a  spiral  staircase  inclosed  in  a  wi>oden  building. 
By  descending  the  atair,  which  ii  seventy  or  eighty 
feet  perpendi^ar  height,  he  will  find  himself  undmr 
the  precipice  on  the  top  of  which  he  formerly 
walked.  A  high  but  slopmg  bank  extends  firom  its 
base  to  the  e^e  of  the  river;  and  on  the  summit 
of  this  ther<}  is  a  narrow  sUpperr  path,  covered  with 
angular  fragments  of  rock,  which  leads  to  the  Great 
'^Ml.  The  impending  cliffs,  hung  with  a  prolusion 
uX  trees  and  brushwood,  overarch  this  road,  and 
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aeeni  to  Tibnite  with  the  thimdera.of  the  cataract. 
In  some  pUees  thej  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
one  hnndrod  feet,  and  diaplay  upon  their  Bvfaoefl 
fofsil  ihellt,  and  the  organic  remains  of  a  former 
world ;  thns  anblimelj  leadfeg  the  mind  to  contem- 
plate the  confultiona  whiclr  nature  has  undergone 
since  the  creation.  As  the  traveller  advances,  h« 
is  frightfully  stunned  by  the  appalling  noise;  clouds 
of  nnj  sometimes  envelope  him,  and  suddenly 
checc  his  faltering  steps ;  rattlesnakes  start  from  the 
cavities  of  the  rocks,  and  the  scream  of  eagles  soar- 
ing amonff  the  whirlwinds  of  eddying  vapour  which 
obscuie  the  g&lf  of  tiie  cataradt,  at  intervals  aa- 
toimce  that  the  raging  jraters  have  hurled  some 
bewildered  animal  over  the  precipice.  After  scram- 
bling among  piles  of  huge  rocks  Hbai  obstruct  his 
way,  the  traveller  eains  the  bottom  of  the  Fall, 
wliere  the  soul  can  be  susceptible  only  of  one  emo- 
tion—'that  of  uncontrollable  terror. 

It  was  not  until  I  had,  by  frequent  excursions  to 
the  Falls,  in  some  measure  familiarised  my  mind 
with  their  sublimities,  that  I  ventured  to  explore  the 
pmutraim  of  the  Great  Cataract  The  precipice 
over  whioh  it  rolls  is  very  much  arched  underneath, 
while  the  impetus  whieh  the  water  receives  in  its 
descent  projects  it  far  beyond  the  cliff,  and  thus  an 
immense  Gothic  arch  is  formed  by  the  rock  and 
the  ^torrent  Twice  I  entered  the  cavern,  and 
twice  I  was  obliged  to  retrace  my  steps,  lest  I 
i^ould  be  suffocated  by  the  blast  of  dense  spray 
that  whirled  around  me;  however,  the  third  time 
I  sueeeedcd  in  advancing  about  twenty-five  yards. 
Here  darkness  began  to  encircle  me:  on  one  side, 
the  black  diff  stretched  itself  into  a  gigantic  arch 
far  above  my  head,  and  on  the  other,  the  dense  and 
hissing  tonrent  formed  an  impenetrable*  sheet  of 
foam,  with  which  I  was  drenched  in  a  moment 
The  rocks  were  so  slipperyi  that  I  could  hardly 
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keep  yi  V  feet,  or  hold  securely  by  them ;  while  the 
horrid  din  made  me  think  the  precipices  above  were 
tumbling  dowu  iu  colossal  fragments  upon  my 
head. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  an  individual 
mi^ht  advance  between  the  sheet  of  water  and  the 
rocK;  but  were  it  even  possible  to  explore  the 
rece8d  to  its  utmost  extremity,  scarcely  any  one,  I 
believe,  would  have  courage  to  attempt  an  expedi- 
tion of  the  kind. 

A  little  way  below  the  Great  Fall,  the  river  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  so  tranquil  that  a  ferry- 
boat plies  between  the*  Canada  and  American 
shores,  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  When  1 
first  crossed,  4he  heaving  flood  tossed  about  the 
skiff  with  a  violence  that  seemed  very  alarming; 
but  as  soon  as  we  gained  the  middle  of  the  river, 
ray  attention  was  altogether  engaged  by  the  sur- 
passing grandeur  of  the  scene  before  me.  I  was 
now  within  the  area  of  a  semicircle  of  cataracts, 
more  than  three  thousand  feet  in  extent,  and  floated 
on  the  surface  of  a  gulf,  raging,  fathomless,  and 
interminable.  Majestic  cliffs,  splendid  rainbows, 
lofty  trees,  and  columns  of  spray,  were  the  eor- 
geous  decorations  of  thi3  theatre  of  wonders,  while 
a  dazzling  sun  shed  refulgent  glories  upon  every 
epot  of  the  scene.  Surrounded  with  doUds  of  va- 
pour, and  stunned  into  a  state  of  confusion  and  terror 
by  the  hideous  noise,  I  looked  upwards  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  saw  vast  floods, 
dense,  awful,  and  stupendous,  vehemently  bursting 
over  the  precipice,  and  rolling  down,  as  if  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  were  opened  to  pour  another  deluge 
upon  the  earth.  Loud  sounds,  resembling  dis- 
charges of  artillery  or  volcanic  explosions,  were 
now  distinguishable  amidst  the  watery  tumult,  and 
added  terrors  to  the  abyss  from  which  they  issuod. 
The  sun,  looking  majestically  through  the  asoond- 
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ing  Bprny,  was  oncirclod  by  a  radiant  lulo;     bi 
fragments  of  rainbows  floated  on  every  didc,  au* 
momentarily  vanished  only  to  give  place  to  r  suc 
ecssion  of  others  more   orilliant.     Looking  back' 
wards,  I  saw  the  Niagara  river,  again  become  calm 
and    tranauil,   rolling    magnificently  between  the 
towering  cliffs  that  rose  on  either  side,  and  receiv- 
ing  showers  of  orient  dew-dropb  from  the  trees  that 
gracefully  overarched  its   transparent  bosom.    A 

fentle  breeze  ruffled  the  waters,  and.  beautiful  birds 
uttered  around,  as  if  to  welcome  its  egress  from 
those  clouds  and  thunders  and  rainbows,  which 
were  the  heralds  of  its  prdolpitatiou  into  the  abyss 
of  the  cataract.  HowisON. 


LESSON  XX 


SCENERY  OF  TEE   UPI£/    OiwONOEO. 


To  take  in  at  one  view  ilo  ^and  character  of 
these  stupendous  scenes,  the  spectator  must  be 
stationed  on  the  little  mvjntain  of  Manimi,  a  gra* 
nitic  ridce  that  rises  fru/a  the  savannah  north  of 
the  churcn  of  the  mission,  and  is  itself  only  a  conti* 
nuation  of  the  steps  of  which  the  cataract  of  Ma- 
nimi is  composed.  W'^  often  visited  this  mountain, 
for  we  were  never  wcajy  of  the  view  of  this  asto- 
nishing spectacle,  concealed  in  one  of  the  most 
romote  corners  of  the  earth.  Arrived  at  the  summit 
of  the  rock,  the  eye  suddenly  takes  in  a  sheet  of 
foam  extending  a  \^hoIe  mile.  Enormous  masses 
of  stone,  black  as  iron,  issue  from  its  bosom. 
Some  are  paps  grouped  in  pairs,  like  basaltic  hills ; 
others  resemble  towers,  strong  castles,  and  mined 
buildings.     Their  gloomy  tint  contrasts  with  the 
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silvery  splendour  of  the  foam.     Every  rock,  every 
islet,  is  covered  with  vigorous   trees,  collected  in 
clusters.     At  the  foot  of  those  paps,  far  as  the  eve 
can  reach,  a  thick  vapour  is  suspended  over  the 
river,  and  through  this  whitish  fog  the  tops  of  the 
lofty  palm-trees  shoot  up.      'J'his  majestic  plant, 
the  trunk  of  which  is  more  than  eighty  feet  high, 
has  a  leafy  plumage  of  a  brilliant  lustre^  which  rises 
almost  straight  towards  the  sky.     At  every  hour  of 
the  day,  the  sheet  of  foam  displays  different,  aspects. 
Sometimes  the  hilly  islands  and  the  palm-trees  pro- 
ject their    shadows;    sometimes  the  rays   of  the 
setting  sun  are  refracted  in  the  humid  cloud  that 
shrouds  the  cataract.     Coloured  arcs  are  formed, 
and  vanish,  and  appear  again  alternately ;    li^ht 
sport  of  the  air,  their  imagcfs  wave  above  the  plain. 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  landscape  discovered 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain  Manimi.     I  do  not 
hesitate  to  repeat,  that  neither  time,  nor  the  .view 
of  the  Cordilleras,  nor  my  abode  in  the  temperate 
valleys  of  Mexico,  have  effaced  from  my  mind  the 
powerful  impression  of  the  aspect  of  the  cataracts. 
When  I  read  a  description  of  those  places  in  India 
that  are  embellished  by  running  waters  and  a  vigo- 
rous vegetation,  my  imagination  retraces  a  sea  of 
foam,  and  palm-trees,  the  tops  of  which  rise  above 
a  stratum  of  vapour.     The  majestic  scenes  of  na- 
ture, like  the  sublime  works  of  poetry  and  the  arts, 
leave  remembrances  that  are  incessantly  awakening, 
and  through  the  whole  of  life  mingle  with  all  our 
feelings  of  what  is  grand  and  beautiful.     The  calm 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  tumultuous  movement 
of  the  waters,  produce  a  contrast'  peculiar  to  this 
zone.     Ileace  no  breath  of  wind  ever  agitates  the 
foliage,  no  cloud  veils  the  splendour  of  the  azure 
vault  of  heaven ;  a  great  mass  of  light  is  diffused 
in  the  air;  on  the  earth,  strewn  with  plants  with 
glossy  leaves,  and  on  the  bed  ot  the  river,  which 
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extends  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  This  appear- 
ance surprises  a  traveller  born  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. The  idci  of  wild  scei  ory — of  a  torrent  rush- 
ing from  rock  to  rock — is  linked  in  his  imagination 
wi'  1  that  of  a  climate  where  the  noise  of  the  tempest 
is  mingled  with  the  eound  of  the  cataracts;  and 
where,  in  a  gloomy  and  misty  day,  the  sweeping 
clouds  seem  to  descend  into  the  vulicy,  and  rest 
upon  the  tops  of  the  pines.  The  landscape  of  the 
tropics  in  the  low  regions  of  the  continent  has  a 
peculiar  physiognon^y;  something  of  greatness  and 
/epose,  which  it  preserves  even  when  one  of  the 
elements  is  struggling  with  invincible  obstacles. 
Near  the  equator,  hurricanes  and  tempests  belong 
to  islands  only,  to  deserts  destitute  of  planis,  and 
those  spots  where  parts  of  the  atmosphere  repose 
upon  surfaces  from  which  the  radiation  of  heat  is 
yery  different.  Humboldt. 


LESSON  XXI. 


CANADA — PERU — CHILI. 


! 


Canada. — The  air  of  Canada  is.  very  cold,  if 
con^pared  with  its  distance  from  the  equator.  Its 
situation  is  farther  removed  from  the  pole  than  that 
of  Great  Britain;  yet  its  wini  s  are  much  longer 
and  move  severe  than  anything  known  in  this 
country.  The  climate  of  Lower  Canada,  however, 
has  been  observed  to  be  rapidly  ameliorating,  and 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  medium  cold  in 
winter  has  lost  eight  degrees  of  its  former  severity 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec.  The  St.  Law- 
rence also  is  nearly  a  month  later  in  being  shut  up 
than  when  Canada  was  first  settled.  They  know 
little  in  Canada  of  spring;   summer   immediately 
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fncceeds  thtf  Winter  with  a  quiek  and  liurariant  Tega> 
tation;  and  in  mldtammer  the  heats  are  little  lew 
intense  than  the  oold  in  winter* 

Peru, — Pern  may  bo  laid  to  have  four  climates, 
namely — that  of  the  Coast,  or  Low  Pern,  eonstanUj 
dry  and  temperate ;  that  of  the  Sierras,  mild,  mode- 
rately humid  and  variable;  that  of  the  Andes, 
piercing  col<l ;  and  that  of  the  Pampas,  warm  and 
excessively  humid.  The  excessive  humidity  of  these 
latter,  joined  with  the  immense  tract  of  country 
watered  by  the  Maranon  and  its  subsidiary  streams, 
contributes  to  render  the  Maranon  such  a  mighty 
river. 

The  Peruvians,  like  th.  Mexicans,  are  copper- 
coloured.  Aocordinff  to  Humboldt,  this  colour  is 
peculiar  to  the  whole  American  races,  from  La- 
brador to  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  and  climate,  he 
affirms,  to  have  no  perceptible  influence  x>n  their 
complexion :  some  tribes  may  be  darker  than  others, 
but  this  is  independent  of  climate.  The  natives  of 
the  Rio  Negro  are  darker  than  those  of  the  Lower 
Oronoko,  though  they  enjoy  a  much  cooler  tempe- 
rature. Near  the  source  of  the  Oronoko,  there 
are  tribes  of  a  very  light  complexion,  sorronnded 
by  other  tribes  much  swarthier.  The  Indians  of 
Cfhili,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  Andes,  are  as  dark  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains;  though  the  former 
are  clothed,  and  the  latter  go  almost  naked,  and 
those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  constantly  co- 
vered are  as  dark  as  those  which  are  constantly  un- 
covered. The  Mexicans  are  darker  than  the  natives 
of  Quito;  and  those  who  live  near  the  Bio  Gila  are 
swarthier  than  those  of  Quatimala. 

0%i7i.--Tho  climate  of  Chili  is  delightful  and 
salubrious;  and  the  four  seasons  are  as  regular  as 
in  Europe,  though  in  an  invorsed  order,  being  in  the 
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loathern  hemisphere*.  Spring  nommcDceB  on  the 
21iit  of  September;  summer,  on  the  2l8t  of  De- 
cember; and  winter  on  the  summer  solstice,  or 
21st  of  Jane.  From  the  commencement  of  spring 
to  ihe  middle  of  autumn,  the  sky  is  constantly 
serene  between  24°  and  36°  S.  lat.,  it  being  rare 
that  rain  falls  during  that  period.  The  rains  begin 
in  the  middle  of  April,  and  continue,  with  greater 
or  less  intervals,  till  the  end  of  August.  LitUe  rain 
falls  in  the  northern  provinces ;  there  are  three  or 
four  days'  rain  alternating  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
dry  days;  in  the  southern  provinces,  the  rain  spme- 
times  continues  nine  or  ten  days  uninterruptedly. 
In  the  northern  prcnnces,  the  comparative  want  of 
rMn  is  compensated  by  very  copious  dews.  Snow, 
,  except  on  the  Andes,  is  very  uncommon ;  it  is 
entirelv  unknown  on  the  coast;  and  though  it  some- 
times, tails  in  the  middle  districts,  it  often  melts  ere 
it  reaches  the  ground,  and  is  seldom  known  to  lie 
above  one  day.  On  the  Andes,  however,  from 
April  to  November — which  is  the  rainy  season  on 
the  plains — snow  .nils  so  abundantly,  as  to  render 
the  pa«ses  wholly  impracticable  for  the  greater  part 
of  tne  year.  No  river  is  ever  frosen  in  Chili. 
Thunder  is  unknown,  except  amid  the  Andes. 

Bell's  Qeography. 
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LESSON  XXII. 


THK   LIaANOS,  or   PLAINS   OF   SOUTH   AMERICA. 


There  is  something  awfUl,  but  sad  and  gloomy, 
^  the  nBiform  sspect  of  these  steppes.  Everythinij; 
Menm  motiuiiiubii.  Scarcely  does  a  small  clond^ 
passing  across  the  senith,  cost  its  shadow  on  the 
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savanna.  I  know  not  whether  the  first  aspect  of 
the  Llanos  excites  less  astonishment  than  that  of  the 
Andes.  Mountainous  countries,  whatever  may  be 
the  absolute  elevation  of  the  highest  summits,  have 
an  analogous  physiognomy ;  bat  we  accustom  our- 
selves wiui  difficulty  to  the  view  of  the  Llanot  of 
Venezuela  and  Gasanare,  the  Pampoi  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Chaco,  which  continivilly  recall  to  mind, 
during  journeys  of  20  or  30  days,  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  ocean.  I  had  seen  the  plains  of  La 
Mancha.in  Spain,  and  the  real  steppes  that  extend 
from  Jutland,  through  Luneberg  and  Westphalia,  to 
Belgium;  but  the  plains  of  the  west  and  north  of 
Europe  present  but  a  feeble  imace  of  the  immense 
Llanoi  of  South  America.  All  around  us,  the 
plains  seemed  to  ascend  towards  the  sky  ;  and  that 
vast  and  profound  solitude  appeared  like  an  ocean 
covered  with  sea-weeds.  According  to  the  unequal 
mass  of  v&pours  diffused  through  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  various  temperatures  of  the  different  strata 
of  air,  the  horizon  was  in  some  parts  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ;  in  other  parts,  undulating,  sinuous,  and  as  if 
striped.  The  earth  was  there  confounded  with  the 
sky.  Through  the  dry  fog  and  strata  of  vapour, 
the  trunks  of  palm-trees  were  discerned  at  a  great 
distance.  Stripped  of  their  foliagd  and  their  ver- 
dant tops,  these  trunks  appear  like  the  masts  of 
ships  discovered  at  the  horizon. 

The  Llano9  and  the  Pampas  of  South  America 
are  real  steppes.  They  display  a  beautiful  verdure 
in  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  time  of  great  drought 
assume  the  aspect  of  a  desert.  The  grass  is  then 
reduced  to  powder,  the  earth  cracks,  the  alligator 
and  the  great  senpents  remain  buried  in  the  dried 
mud,  till  awakened  from  their  long  lethargy  by  the 
first  showers  of  spring.  These  phenomena  are  ob- 
served on  barren  tracts  of  50  or  60  leagues  in 
length,  wherever  the  savannas  are  not  travers^  by 
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rivers ;  for,  on  the  borders  of  rivulets,  and  around 
liitlo  pools  of  stagnant  water,  the  traveller  finds  at 
cortain  distances,  even  during  the  period  of  the 
great  droughts,  thickets  of  mauritia — a  palm,  the 
loaves  of  wnich  spread  out  like  a  fan — preserve  a 
brilliant  verdure. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  savaiuias,  or  step- 
pes,'of  South  America,  is  the  absolute  want  of  hills 
and  inequalities — the  perfect  level  of  every  part  of 
tho  soil.  Accordingly,  the  Spanish  conquerors, 
who  first  penetrated  from  Ooro  to  the  banks  of  tho 
Apuro,  did  not  call  them  deserts,  or  savannas,  or 
meadows,  but  plains.  Llanos.  Often,  in  a  space  of 
80  square  leagues,  there  is  not  an  eminence  of  a 
foot  high.  This  resemblance  to  the  surface  of  the 
sea  strikes  the  imagination  most  powerfully,  where 
tho  plains  are  altogether  destitute  of  palm-trees, 
and  whore  the  mountains  of  the  shore  and  of  the 
Oronooo  are  so  distant  that  they  cannot  be  seen. 
A  person  would  be  tempted  to  take  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  with  a  quadrant,  if  the  horizon  of  the  land 
wore  not  constantly  misty,  on  account  of  vanabl«» 
display  of  refraction. 

BlXMBOLDT. 


LESSON  XXIII. 


SOEl^ERT  OF  THB  APURE. 

• 

If  wo  were  surprised,  delighted  and  sometimes 
intimidated,  by  our  near  approach  to  the  various 
creatures  both  by  land  and  water;  if  wo  gazed 
with  admiration  on  tke  beautiful .  plumage  of  the 
birds  08  we  passed  up  the"^  Oronoco,  how  much  won* 
dor,  astonisnment,  and  even  terror,  joined  with  a 
certain  degree  of  pleasure,  did  we   experience   at 
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tbe 


or 


seeing  tbe  inhabitants  on  the  Apuro  ihcroafling,  as  it 
were,  an  hundred  fold  in  numerical  proportion  to 
what  vo  had  before  seen  or  imagined  ?  I  should 
dread  to  describe  what  I  saw  and  heard,  were  it  not 
that  all  my  companions  could  vouch  for  my  accu- 
racy. Crocodiles,  fourteen  and  sixteen  feet  long, 
were  basking  on  the  sedges  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  in  groups  of  six  or  eight ;  every  minute  oth- 
ers were  seen  floating  down  the  stream,  many  of 
which  the  men  struck  with  the  oars  of  the  boat,  and 
others  were  apparently  wounded  with  ball,  fired 
from  pistols  or  muskets,  but  none  materially  injured. 
Tigers  of  a  very  large  size  were  visible  on  the  sands, 
and  a  larger  animal  once,  which  the  men  conceived 
to  be  a  lion,  but  which  was  probably  a  variety  of 
the  leopard,  as  the  king  of  the  forest  is  unknown  in 
this  clime. 

Tlio  numerous  flocks  of  birds,  flying  from  8it(e  tc 
side  of  the  river,  and  passing  over  our  heads,  were 
almost  too  many  to  count,  and  some  of  the  flocks 
so  prodigious  as  absolutely  to  shade,  during  the  in- 
terval of  their  passagt,  the  rays  of  the  sun  from 
our  flechcra.  The  shores  of  tne  river  were  lined 
with  every  sort  of  marine  and  tropical  birds :  all 
of  which,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  approach  or  pow- 
er of  man,  suflefcd  us  to  look  at,  and  pass  them  un- 
heeded, from  the  large  pelican  down  to  the  smallest 
genus  of  the  crane.  Here  the  flamingo  was  seen 
in  air  its  stateliness  and  grandeur.  The  crown- 
crane  was  also  perceptible,  and  a  bird  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  crane,  although  far  more  elegant  and 
beautiful  in  symmetry  and  appearance,  which  I 
had  frequently  seen  in  South  Africa,  where  it  is 
called  the  secretary.  What  with  birds,  beasts,  am- 
phibious animals,  fish,  and  reptiles,  the  eye  was  at 
length  tired  with  the  everlasting  succession,  and 
the  mind  ,could  wonder  no  longer.  The  mocking- 
hird,  a  native  of  tiiCDe  immense  forests,  gave  me  a 
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most  deoiflive  proof  of  its  powers  of  utterance,  aiitl 
its  capability  of  articulating  two  or  more  syllables, 
with  such  clearness  of  sound  and  expression  as  to 
astonish  all  who  heard  it.  To  none  of  the  parrot 
tribe  do  I  yield  a  preference  ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear 
one  of  them  repeat  words  and  pronounce  them  so 
distinctly  as  to  create  a  doubt  whether  or  not  they 
were  uttered  by  the  voice  of  man. 

On  ascending  the  Apure,  our  people  had,  as 
usual,  landed  to  cook  their  suppers,  and  to  pre- 
pare food  for  consumption  on  the  following  day. 
The  night  had  been  wholly  spent  on  shore  by  both 
offi()er8  ahd  men.  The  hammock  on  which  I  slept 
was  suspended  between  two  large  trees,  at  some 
height  from  the  ground,  and  to  windward  of  the 
fires.  At  day-light,  when  I  awoke,  having  occasion 
to  speak  to  one  of  the  officers,  and  not  seeins  him 
near  me,  I  called  aloud  on  his  name.  I  called  a 
second  time,  when  I  was  told  he  was  eone  down  to 
our  boat.  In  a  few  seconds  after,  I  heard  a  voice 
similar  to  my  own,  repeating  equally  loud,  "Denis ! 
Denis  1  Denis!  Denis!"  with  the  usual  pause  be- 
tween. This  call.  Captain  Denis' himself  distinctly 
heard,  thought  it  mine,  and  answered  that  he  would 
be  with  me  directly ;  and,  from  the  constant  repe- 
tition, he  imagined  that  the  nature  of  my  business 
must  be  urgent,  and  hurried  himself  accordingly. 
Several  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  who  also 
hoard  the  call,  directed  others  to  ^'  pass  the  word 
for  Captain  Denis,  as  the  Colonel  wanted  him.*' 
Our  eyes  and  ears  being  at  length  directed  to  the 
spot,  we  discovered  that  my  obliging,  attentive  and 
repeating  friend  was  sitting  in  the  form  of  a  bird  on 
the  upper  branch  of  a  small  tree  near  me,  from 
whence  he  soon  took  his  flight,  making  the  very 
woods  resound  with  the  name  of  Denis. 

Hippislby's  Narrative, 
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LBSSON  XXIV. 


ON   8TAFFA. 


him 


Thb  thin  mist  rolls  ftwsj, 


Bright  glows  the  wavo  heneath  the  dancing  ray, 
And  StaSa's  thousand  columns  seem  to  leap 
From  ocean's  hreast — a  temple  of  the  deep, 
^8  if  e'en  now  some  wizard's  demon  hand 
'Had  hade  each  pillar  rise,  each  arch  expand-^ 
Raised  hy  his  spell,  behold,  yon  wondrous  cave 
Has  bridged  with  hollow  span  the  pathless  wave 
And  bidaing  proud  defiance  to  the  sea. 
The  wall  has  heaved  its  untaught  masonry ! 
Stern  in  thy  beauty !  Nature's  warmer  smile, 
Beams  not  for  thee,  thou  rude  and  lonely  Isle ; 
No  twining  lichen  wreaths  thy  sullen  crest. 
No  wild-flower  blossoms  from  thy  rocky  breast. 
No  waving  foliage  woos  the  summer  gale. 
No  streaimet  lends  its  freshness  to  the  vale ; 
But  o'er  each  whiten'd  cliff,  the  wintery  blast 
Has  howl'd  for  aye,  in  fury  as  it  pass'd. 
Yet  art  thou  beauteous !  o'er  the  earth  and  sea. 
Where  is  that  spot  which  shall  compare  with  thoe  ? 
Thy  mystic  hall,  which  stands  as  erst  it  stood, 
When  through  its  arches  swept  the  awaken'd  flood ; 
Thy  columns'  clustering  form,  whose  ^avery  part 
Seems  built  in  Nature's  mockery  of  art. 
0 !  may  not  fancy  prompt  the  pleasing  dream, 
That  Genius  stole  from  thee  his  earliest  theme  ? 
To  thee  we  owe  each  once  monastic  pile. 
To  thee  the  dim  cathedral's  Gothic  aisle ; 
From  thy  primeval  architecture  rose 
Each  labour'd  charm  that  science  still  bestows. 
0 !  what  a  temple  for  the  heart  to  rise 
Elate  on  glad  communion  with  the  skies ; 
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No  altur  built  with  Lands,  no  domo  supplici, 
Tbo  costly  gift  of  penitence  or  pride— 
No  labour'd  strain  to  prompt  the  lingering  sotti, 
And  urge  it  onward  to  the  heavenly  goal — 
But  the  wild  music  of  the  measured  wave,  • 

That  speeds  its  greeting  to  the  thirsty  cave, 
And  each  nnchisell'd  stone  whoso  front  sublime 
Has  frown'd  in  triumph  o'er  the  stroke  of  time. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


LESSON  XXV. 


ADDRESS  TO  TUB  MUMM7  IN  BISLZONI  S   EXHIBITION. 

And  thou  hast  walk'd  about  (how  strange  a  story!) 
In  Thebes'  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory, 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous. 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous. 

Speak  I  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy, 
Thou  hast  a  tongue — come  let  us  hear  its  tune ; 

Thou'rt    standing    on    thy    legs,    above    ground, 
Mummy! 
Revisiting  tpe  glimpses  of  the  moon. 

Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures, 

But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs  and  features. 

Tell  us — for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect — 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame  ? 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 
Of  either  P^amid  that  bears  his  name? 

Is  Pompey'B  pillar  really  a  misnomer  ? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates  as  sung  by  Homer  ? 
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Perchance  that  ?crv  hand,  now  pioioa'd  llut, 
Hat  hob-a-nobb*a  with  Pharaoh  shias  to  glasa  i 

Or  drojppjd  a  half-pennj  m  Ilomer  s  hat, 
Or  ooflTd  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass, 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, . 

A  torch  at  the  great  temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  arm'd. 
Has  anj  Roman  soldier  maol'd  aikd  knacklcd, 

For  thon  wert  dead  and  buried  and  embalm'd, 
Ere  Romolus  and  Remus  had  been  sucklod  :— 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended, 
xVe    have,  above    ground,  seen    some    stri  ^^jjo 
mutations ; 

The  Roman  Empire  has  begun  and  ended 
New  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations, 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

While  not  a  fragment  of-  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head, 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyscs, 

March'd  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with    thundering^ 
tread, 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Tsis, 

And  shook  the  P^amids  with  f^?!^  ind  wonder. 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder  ? 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  net  be  confessed. 
The  nature  of  thy  pnvate  life  unfold : — 

A  heart  has  throbb  d  beneath  that  leathern  breast, 
And  tears'adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  r(^ll'd : — 

Have  children  climb'd  those  knees  and  kiss'd  that 
face? 

What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  ? 


/Bjt'i*-- 
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Impcnshablo  W  ^'^  JL.^^  thy  narrow  bed, 
l>o8tUttmou8  man,  wno  q     ^  ^^j^^,^  presence, 

And  Blandest  '^Jf^y  .«X  ;iidjpnent  mornmg. 
Thou  wilt  hear  i^ottog  tdl  the  jnOggi  ^^^  ^^^  .^ 

When  the  preat  trump  snau 
warning. 

WU,  should  tW.wortM^t^«-|;'^-f-' 

O !  let  us  keep  the  »«  •»    ^^    ^^  «,,„, 
In  Uving  virtue,  »>»*  ^^  fr^,  eoiumm«> 
Although  eo^P^f  a  Si«  my  Wooni.    . 
The  iinmort.1  spin*  m  «»^^]5-^,y  Uag<ui»'- 


LBSSOlil  XXVL 

JBBOBAI'BI'- 

FALLBHi8  thy  throne,  pW! 

Silence  is  o'er  thy  Plwns  I 
ThydwelUngsaUUeaesoh^^ 

thv  ctuldren  weep  in  chains, 
my  ciu*«*    aews  that  fed  thee 
Wlipre  are  tue  aewi  »•*»«■''      . 
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Till  tril  came  and  blighted 

Thj  long-loTed  olire  tree. 
And  Salem's  shrinea  were  lighted 

For  other  gods  than  thee. 

Then  sank  the  star  of  Solyma, 

Then  pass'd  her  glory's  day, 
Like  heath  that  in  the  wfldemees 

Thy  lidit  wind  whirls  away. 
Silent  and  waste  her  bowers, 

Where  once  the  mighty  trode,  ,^ 

And  sunk  those  ^Ity  towers  ^^^^ 

Where  Baal  reign'd  as  God. 

"Go!"  said  the  Lord,  "ye  conquerors. 

Steep  in  her  blood  your  swords, 
And  raze  to  earth  her  battlements, 

For  they  are  not  the  Lord's. 
Tell  Zion's  mournful  daughter 

O'er  kindred  bones  she  11  tread, 
And  Hinnom's  vale  of  slaughter 

Shall  hide  but  half  her  dead." 

But  soon  shall  other  pictured  scenes 

In  brighter  vision  rise,  .,_.^x 

When  Zion's  sun  shall  sevenfold  shine 

On  all  her  mourners'  eyes ; 
And  on  her  mountains  beauteous  stand 

The  messengers  of  peace ; 
"  Salvation  by  the  Lord's  right  hand," 

They  shout  and  never  cease. 

Moors. 
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LSSSONXXVIL 


TBI  VALL8  OV  NUOA&A. 


Thb  thoughts  ard  strange  that  crowd  into  n^  brun 
When  I  look  npwaricl:  to  thee.    It  wonld  seem 
As  if  God  iK>ar'd  thee  from  his  '< hollow  h^mdi-^ 
And  hong  his  bow  tlpbh  thine  swfd  JTrbnt ; 
And  spoke  in  tlmt  lond  toice,  wliioh  seem*d  to  him 
Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  £^vidar*s  sake^ 
"  The  sonnd  of  many  waters ;"  and  had  bade 
Thy  flood  to  ohronicle  the  ages  back^ 
And  notdi  His  eetttoHes  in  we  eternal  rocks» 
Deep  oalleth  nhtb  dieep.    And  what  are  We»r 
That  hear  the  qtiestidn  of  that  Toice  enblime? 
Oh  I  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  runj^       rivsiri^ 
From  war's  vain  tniimset,  by  th^  thiinderuig  side ! 
Yea,  what  is  all  the  irot  ihi%  man  makes 
In  his  short  life,  to  iky  Unceasing  roar  I 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art'thon  to  Him, 
Who  drown'd  a  world^  and  heap'd  the  waters  fur 
Above  itp  loftiest  montttains  f— a  liirht  wavd 


/rt  v.'Wfii  r 
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That  breaks,  and  whispers  of  its  Maker's  might. 

B&AlKAltb 
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OV  THB  DOWNFALL  Of  POLAND. 

Oh  !  sacred  Tmth,  thy  triumph  ceased  awhile, 
And  Hope,  thy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to  smile. 
When  leagued  Oppreskaon  pour'd  to  Northern  war 
[ler  whiskered  pandoon  and  her  fierce  husBars, 


Born:  *  ™^  tw»ng<i  W  trutnpel- 

Rise'.  {eZ.^'Z"^J:,1^  *•■«•  'o^^Juh., 
By  that  dread  «,>,r^.^*^./"  wii,«rir        '  ; 

Then  pai'd  &1L  t^'^''''""'  «d  replrf' 

Found  not  i~S' ,*?'''S''t  *  eAne,  ' 
Strength  ih  l^r  S  nor"!^'  '  '1'^"^  H 
I>™pp-d  from  Ke^eC"^  ^  ""^  "^ ' 

apear,  "*"«'•«  ««»P  the  aJuitWd 

A-d  Freedom  .h.?^i^a2'«^-M^^y^'     - 
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On  Pm^gne's  proad  irch  the  firM  of  min  glow, 
Hit  blood-djod  waters  mnmraring  Mow  ? 
The  Btorm  preTails,  the  runpart  yields  away; 
Bursts  the  wild  ory  of  horror  and  disiiiay ! 
Hark  *  as  the  smouldering  piles  with  tlnmder  fall, 
A  iho^isand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call  1 
Earth  shook — ^red  meteors  flash'd  along  the  sky, 
And  eonseioQS  Nature  shndder'd  at  the  cry ! 

Departed  snirits  of  the  miffhty  dead ! 
Ye  that  at  Maivthon  and  £enctra  bled ! 
Friends  of  the  world !  restore  yoor  swords  to  maxu 
Fight  in  ius  sacred  cause  and  lead  the  yan ! 
Tet  for  Sarmatia's  tears  of  blood  atone, 
And  make  her  arm  puissant  as  your  own ! 
Oh !  once  s^in  to  Freedom's  cause  return 
The  patriot  Tbll — the  Bruob  of  Bannookburn. 

Campbell. 


LESSON  XXIX. 


POMPBII. 


Thb  shroud  of  years  thrown  back  thou  dost  reyive. 
Half-raised,  half-buried,  dead  yet  still  alive. 
Gathering  the  world  around  thee,  to  admire 
Thy  disinterment,  and  with  hearts  on  fire. 
To  catch  the  form  and  fashion  of  tha  time 
When  Pliny  lived  and  thou  wert  in  tl\y  prime. 
So  strange  thy  resurrection,  it  may  seem 
Less  walung  fife  than  a  distressful  dream. 


Hush'd  is  this  once  gay  scene,  nor  murmurs  **^.ore 
The  city's  din,  the  crowd's  tumultuous  roar. 
The  laugh  oonvivia],  and  the  diiming  sound 
Of  golden  goblet!  with  Falemian  crown'd : 


low, 

y; 

lerfall, 
I 

>sky, 
! 

to  maxc;' 
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From  marWe  biS^'t^'S^,- ^^^  "^oo* 
Closed  are  tlie  BprinaB  nnn^i^}^^  "•  "note  : 
Her  splendid  dX»  Si  o„T^**^  ^  ^^^^  deep, 
Her  temples  souTC^f  *'?*"1*'^  J***?, 

Tfce  once  thrWyHt^'*"  *"""  "«  b'*, 
The  fimes  of  lof,^fo^r'"  ""^ <x>d««  path ; 
Of  vaunted  g^Zl^^^  "*',''!  *«  diSnes 
The  »bode8  ^f  MTTh^Jl"  ""^fknr-minee; 
Tombs  of  their  mc^  J!J'?^'.J*^  *«te-- 

Oer    which    co^^L^irt^STh;"'*'   . 
^'"""^^  ""•'•"•'bM  the  myrtle  «oan. 


t  reTiTe. 


I-BSSON  XXX. 
''""^C  •"■««"<>'  «'<«.uch.oh«.ge.-Oh 

^P*  the  live  ttSmdei,    C?«  "•«"  »«'<'»«. 

^-^-^.io,orAi»;:-j.^;h£d^' 
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And  thifl  if  in  Uie  nicHt : — »ofl  gloriovi  lid^t  I 
Tbou  wek't  no*  •»!  fir  doKbf*?  ?  hi  mt  \k 
A  §}!^r  in  thy  fieroe  and  f%r  d^lLjfkt  » 
A  pc>1ion  of  the  ttmpett  i&0id  ^4' fiaec ! 

How  the  111  hkm  ahiBfo,  a  j^ho«tipk^^  nm^ 
And  tke  bignttn  oonif^s  da^icmg  ;^  ^.lic)  en^ti^  I 
And  coiir  ilgain  'iio  bbck — a  »dl  now  the  gloe 
Of  fiho  Jcud  kittj>)  ^^akcs  witlt  it»  mountain  w^iiltj 
As  if  tihojf  did  rejoice  o'er  a  /ciiBg  eartkf|.  tke*B 
birtil.  Bwmov. 


'■*>8' 


(I 


■4  !■' 


LESSON  XXXI. 

^  yO^AOB  BOUND  THB  WORLD? 

Emblbm  of  eternity, 

Unbeginning  endless  sea ! 

Let  me  launch  my  soul  on  thee. 
Sail,  nor  keel,  nor  helm,  nor  oar, 
Need  I,  ask  I,  to  explore 
Thine  expanse  from  shore  to  shore. 

Eager  fancy,  unconfined 
In  a  voyage  of  the  mlnd^ 
Sweeps  along  thee  like  the  wind. 
Where  the  billows  cease  to  roll. 
Round  the  silence  of  the  pole, 
Thence  set  out,  my  ventarons  soul ! 

See,  by  Greenfayid  cold  au4  w^ld, 

Rodcs  of  ice  eternal  piledl ; 

L-9t  the  mother  loves  lif  *  f^'iilil 
Next  on  lonely  L%bi«dor, 
Let  me  hear  tne  snovi  lalls  roar,, 
PeTastatin|;  all  bf^orOr 
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But »  brighter  Tinoo  limilai 
0'«r  Omimimi  wqo4p  «iid  laJbt; 
^Th«e  mj  ■Durift  foon  fonakei. 

Xiand  of  enlea  Libertj, 

Where  ovr  fftAeif  onoe  were  j^«0 ; 

Brave  New  EngUnd,  hail  to  th^  I 

Pennsylvaniay  while  th j  #ood 
Waters  fields  unbonght  yniik  blood, 
Stand  for  peace  as  thou  hast  stood.     • 

The  West  Indies  I  behold, 

Like  the  Hesneridefi  of  ci^ 

Trees  of  life,  with  fruits  of  gold. 

No— a  corse  is  on  the  soil : 
Bonds  and  scourges,  ^ars  and  toil, 
Man  degrade,  and  earth  despoiL 
Horror-strack  I  torn  away. 
Coasting  down  the  Mexi^ae  jbaj : 
Shiyery  tl^ere  ha^h  lost  the  day. 

South  America  expands 

Mountain-forestSi  river-landf, 

And  a  nobler  race  demands ; 
And  a  nobler  race  arise, 
Stretch  their  limbs,  nnclpse  their  |BjeSy 
Claim  the  earth,  and  seek  the  ski^. 

Gliding  througjli  Magellan's  straits, 
Where  two  oceans  ope  their  gates, 
What  a  spectacle  awaits  I 
The  immense  Pa<^e  smiles 
Bound  ten  thousand  little  i^Ies. 
Haunts  of  ▼iolonot  and  mies. 

But  the  powers  of  darknfMS  yield. 
For  the  Cross  is  in  the  iield. 
And  the  light  of  life  reyeal'd : 


Rajt  from  rook  to  rook  it  dartf, 
Conqaert  adamtntint  hoarts, 
And  immortal  bliM  imparts. 

North  and  west,  receding  far 
From  the  erening't  downward  star. 
Now  I  mount  Aurora's  oar, — 
Pale  Siberia's  deserts  shun, 
From  Kamsohatka's  heacUands  vm^ 
South  and  east,  to  meet  the  sun. 

Jealous  China,  strange  Japan, 
With  bewildered  thought  I  scan : 

The^  ^T4  but  dead  seas  of  man. 

Lol  thtj  4.iikti»  Gjelades, 
Phoenix  i[  ^atf^,  ^ud  halcyon  seas ; , 
But  I  taiTj  2'C'«  idth  these. 

Pass  we  now  New  Holland's  shoals,         /^^ 

Where  no  ample  riyer  rolls ; 

EWorld  or  undiscoyer'd  soulsJ 

Bring  them  forth — 'tis  Heaven'  decree^     ^ 
Man  assert  thy  dignity ;  <^^ 

Let  not  brutes  look  down  on  thee. 

Either  India  next  is  seen, 
With  the  Ghmges  stretch'd  between ; 
Ah !  what  horrors  here  haye  been. 
War,  disguised  as  commerce,  came;  :„iftif% 
Britain,  carr^g  sword  and  flame,  ^^ 

Won  an  empire, — ^lost  her  name. 

By  the  eulf  of  Persia  sail. 

Where  the  true-loye  nightingale 

Woos  the  rose  in  eyery  yale. 
T^'ough  Arabia  charM  the  b^?:  ^s 
With  the  incense  of  her  treen^  ^ 

On  X  press  o'eir  southein  seas. 
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Gap«  of  Storms,  thy  80«ptre'i  fled, 
And  the  angel  Hope,  instead, 
Liffhts  from  heaTenjipon  thy  head. 

St.  Helena's  dnngeon-keep 

Scowls  defiance  o  er  the  deep ; 

There  Napoleon's  relics  sleep. 

Mammon's  plagae-ships  throng  the  waves. 
Oh !  'twere  mercy  to  the  slaves. 
Were  the  maws  of  sharks  their  graves. 

Hercides,  thy  pillar  stand. 

Sentinels  of  sea  and  land ; 

Cloud-capt  Atlas  towers  at  hand. 

Mark  the  dens  of  caitiff  Moors ; 

Ha !  the  pirates  seiie  thdr  oars ; 

Fly  the  desecrated  shores. 

Egypt's  hieroglyphic  realm. 

Other  floods  man  Nile's  o'erwhelm ; 

Slaves  tnm'd  d^.rKits  hold  the  helm. 

Judah's  cities  are  forlorn, 
Lebanon  and  Oarmel  £uom, 
2ion  trampled  down  Tfith  scorn. 

Greece,  thine  ancient  lamp  is  spent ; 

Thou  art  thine  own  monument; 

Bat  the  sepulchre  is  rent. 

And  a  wind  is  on  the  wing 

At  whose  breath  new  heroes  spring, 

Sages  teach,  •nd  poets  sing. 

Italy  thy  beauties  shroud 

In  a  gorseotts  evening  cloud ; 

Thy  refmgeu'.  ;M>ad  is  bow'd : 

Yet  ^-lere  Roman  genius  reigns, 
Roma  u  blood  must  warm  the  'v  eins ; 
Look  well,  tj: tints,  to  your  chains. 


"^^r^ 


:| 
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Feadal  realm  of  old  ronMaeo, 
Spaic,  ^hj  loftf  front  adTanco, 
Qfiuip  i^'ty  shield  and  ovooli  thj  laaoe. 

At  the  fire-flaah  of  thine  eye. 
Giant  bigotry  shall  fly ; 
At  thy  Toioe^  oppre^won  die. 

Lusitania,  froa  Ue  dust 

Shake  thy  loekt ;  tly  cause  is  just ; 

Strike  for  freedom,  strike  and  trast. 

France  I  h«rry  from  thy  shore; 

Then  art  not  the  France  of  yore ; 

Then  art  new-bom  France  no  more.  ^J 

Sweep  by  Holland  like  the  blast ;  ^ 

One  quick  glance  t^t  Benmark  ca«ty 
Sweden,  Russia; — ^allispast. 

Elbe  nor  Weeer  tempt  mj  stay : 

Germany,  beware  the  day 

When  thy  schoolmen  bear  the  away. 

Now  to  thee,  to  theo  I  bn 

Fairest  Isle  beneath  tl^  ^j 

To  miqe  heart  as  in  mi0  eyo  I 

I  have  seen  them  one  by  oao, 
Every  shore  beneath  the  sun. 
And  my  voyage  loif  is  done. 

While  I  bid  thttir.  41  be  blest ; 

Britain  the  x'rt  my  l^ome,  my  rest, 

My  own  la  i  J  love  thee  best. 

MoNiaoMVRT. 
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LESSON  xxxn. 


DRAOHID  PIKOKS. 


«— -^  Etna  roan  with  dreadful  mini  nigh, 
Now  knrU  a  burstiDg  olowd  of  oindirs  high, 


} 


InyoWed  in  smok^  whirlwindt  to  the  sky; 
With  load  disploeion,  to  the  •tarry  franie 
Shoots  fiery  giohee^  and  furioaa  fioods  of  flame: 
Now  from  the  bellowing  oaTema  bunt  awaj 
Vaet  fields  of  melted  rook  on  open  day. 
Her  ihatter'd  entnuls  wdde  the  mountaiii  thnywi^ 
And  deep  below  her  flaming  centre  gbwL 

Wabton. 


The  liquid  lake  that  works  below, 


Bitumen,  sulphur,  salt,  and  iron  scum, 
Heay^  up  its  boiling  tide.    The  labouring  mount 
Is  tomwrai  agoniiinff  throes.    At  once, 
forth  from  its  side  duparted,  blazing  pours 
A  mighty  river,  bumi^ig  in  mrone  waVeSy 
That  glimmer  diro'  the  ni^ht,  to  yonder  plain. 
Divided  there,  a  hunted  torrent-streams. 
Each  ploughing  up  its  bed,  roll  dreadful  on, 
ResistieBS.    Yillaffes,  and  woods^  and  rocks, 
Fall  flat  before  iheir  sweep.    The  region  round, 
Where  myrtle-walks  and  groTOS  of  golden  irmi 
Bose  fair;  where  harrest  waved  in  all.  it&  pride; 
And  where  the  vineyard  spread  its  purple  store, 
Maturing  mto  nectar ;  now  deqpoiled 
Of  herb,  leaf,  fruit,  and  flower,  from  end  to  end 
l!98  buried  under  fire,  a  glowing  sea! 

Mallbt. 

- —  When  mid  the  lifeless  summits  proud 
Of  Al|Hne  diflb,  where  to  the  geUd  sky 
800W8  pfled  on  snows  in  wintry  torpor  lie, 
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The  rftji  dirine  of  ?ern*l  Phttbus  pUj; 
Th'  awftkened  hMpi*  in  ttrMinleti  irom  on  high, 
RovMd  into  sotion,  lifely  le%p  awaj, 
QUd  warbling    through  the  Talee,  in  their  ncn 
being  gay.  Thomson. 

Who  first  beholdf  the  Alps — that  mighty  chain 
Of  monntaina,  itretching  on  from  east  to  west, 
So  massiTa,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal^ 
As  to  belonff  rather  to  beayen  than  earUi,  ^ 

Bat  instantfy  receives  into  his  sonl  ^ 

A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  him  'tis  a  moment 
Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  oyer. 

B001B8. 

Now   o'er   their    head   the   whizzing   whirlwinds 

breathe, 
And  the  live  desert  pants,  and  heaves  beneath ;   ^t 
Tinged  by  the  crimson  sun,  vast  columns  rise 
Of  eddying  sands,  and  war  amid  the  skies, 
In  red  arcades  the  billowy  plain  surronndy 
And  stalking  turrets  dance  upon  the  ground. 

DABwnr. 


Now  gentle  gales, 


•Wf 


Fanning  their  odorif 'reus  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils :  as  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Gape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambio,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours,  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  bless'd,  with  such  delay 
Well  pleased,  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a 

leaf;ue, 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell  Old  Ocean  smOes. 
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SECTION  in. 


LESSON  I. 


TBI  JOURNBTINO  OF  TBI  I8RA8LITE8. 

A  TBAR  and  a  month  after  the  departure  of  th0 
twelve  tribes  from  Esjpt,  they  broke  np  their  en- 
campment in  the  elevated  region  about  Mount 
Sinai.  The  nation  assumed  the  appeairance  of  a 
regular  army:  military  order  and  aiscipline  were 
established;  and  each  tribe  marched  in  succession 
under  its  own  leaders,  with  its  banner  displayed, 
and  took  up  its  position  in  the  appointed  quarter  of 
the  oainp.  The  whole  number  of  fighting  men  was 
608,666.  This  formidable  army  set  forward  sing- 
ing, *^Iiet  Q-od  aritef  and  let  hi$  enemie§  be  eeat- 
tered:**  and  thus,  already  furnished  with  their  code 
of  laws,  and  irresistible  both  in  their  numbers,  and 
in  the  promised  assistance  of  God,  they  marched 
onward  to  take  possession  of  the  fruitful  land,  which 
had  been  promised  to  their  fathers.  The  pillar  of 
fire  still  lea  the  way  by  ni^ht,  and  the  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day;  but  Moses  likewise  scoured  the  assistance 
of  Hobab,  his  brother-in-law,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  traverse  the  desert,  and  knew  intimately 
the  bearings  of  the  country,  tiie  usual  resting-places, 
the  water-springs,  and  the  character  and  haoits  of 
the  wandermg  tribes. 

Their  march  was  not  uninterrupted  by  adven- 
tures, most  of  which  were  occasioned  by  ueir  own 
seditious  murmurings;  but  at  length  tney  arrived 
at  the  southern  frontier  of  the  promised  bad,  at  a 
pli^  called  Kadesh    Bamea.    Their  wanderings 


are  now  drawinc  to  an  end,  and  they  are  to  reap 
the  reward  of  aS  their  toil  and  suffering,  the  final 
testimony  of  the  difine  faTonr.  TweWe  spies,  one 
from  each  tribe,  are  sent  out  to  make  observations 
on  the  froitfulness  of  the  country,  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  strength  of  their  fortifica- 
tions. Among  these  the  most  distinguished  are 
Caleb,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  Joshua,  of 
Ephraim.  During  the  forty  days  of  their  absence 
the  assembled  people  anxiously  await  their  return ; 
and  at  length  they  are  seen  r^vancing  towards  the 
campp  loaded  with  delicious  fruits,  for  it  was  now 
about  the  thne  of  the  vintage.  r^? 

In  one  respect  their  report  is  most  satisfactoi^t 
Canaan  had  undergone  ffreat  improvement  since  the 
time  when  Abraham  and  Jacob  had  pastured  th^. 
flocks  in  the  open  and  nnocoupied  plains.     The  wm/ty 
the  olive,  the  pomegranate,  and  tne  fig,  were  oulti> 
vated  with  great  success;    and  the  rich  sample 
which  they  bear  (a  bunch  of  grapes,  almost  as  much 
as  two  men  could  carry,  suspended  from  a  pole, 
with  i$g8  and  pomegranates,)  confirms  their  cheern^ 
ine  narrative. 

/But,  at  the  same  time,  they  bring  intelligence 
which  overwhelms  the  who\e  people  with  terror^ 
l^nes^  treasures  w^e  guardc^d  by  fierce  and  war;^ 
like  tribes,  not  likely  to  abandc  n  their  native  plaingt 
without  an  obstinate  and  bloody  contest.    Their4 
cities  were  strongly  fortified;  and,  above  all,  neairly^^ 
the  first  enemies  they  would  have  to  encounter^ 
would  be  men  of  colossal  stature,  the  descendnnts 
of  the  gigantic  people,  celebrated  in  their  early 
national  tradition,  a  people  before  whom  thefy  would 
be  as  groitkoppers.     The  inhabitants  of  £gj!pt 
are  in  general  of  small  stature;   and  the  same 
causes  inilch  tended  to  the  rapid  increase  of  thii;<^ 
Jewish  people  in  that  country,  were  nnfavourftbl» 
to  tb«»ir  neight  and  vigour,     nut,  worn*  than  t))ii. 
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thair  loBg  BUverj  hftd  debMad  their  mindi :  their 
e^Bfidenee  in  the  dime  proteetioii  nve  wagr  «t 
enoe  before  their  tense  of  phyticAl  inferiori^,  mmI 
the  total  defioienoy  of  moral  oonrage.    **SMekt0 
Egyfft"  ia  the  general  cry.    Joafana  and  Caleb  in 
▼ain  reproved  their  pusillaiuniity,  and  want  of  faith 
in  the  promisee  of  God.    Moeea  therefore  is  in- 
Btmcted  bv  God  to  inform  the  people  that^  on  ao- 
connt  of  their  marmnrings,  all  who  left  the  land  of  \ 
Egjpt  should  perish  in  the  wilderness,  save  only 
Joshua  and  Caleb.     He  therefore  commands  themi . 
on  the  aotiioritj  of  God,  to  retreat  directly  from  thet 
borders  of  the  promised  land.     They  are  neither  to  i 
return  to  Egypt,  nor  to  assail  an  easier  conqnest;  [ 
but  th^  are  condemned  to  wander  for  a  definite*^ 
period  of  forty  yoars  in  the  barren  and  dismal  re- 
done through  which  they  had  marched.    No  hope  \ 
i%held  out  that  their  lives  shall  be  prolonged;  theT:> 
are  distinctly  assnrod  that  not  one  of  them  shall 
receive  those  blessings,  on   the  promise  of  whioh . 
they  had  surrendered  themselves  to  the  guidance  | 
of  Moses,  abaiidoned  Egypt,  and  traversed  the  wil-;> 
demess.  ,  / 

Of  the  Hebrew  history  during  the  succeeding  a 
thirty-eight  years  passed  in  the  desert,  nothing  i4«! 
known  ejtoept  the  names  of  their  stations.    Isut  < 
during  that  period  thejf  were  undergoing  a  course  •! 
of  discipline^  which  jtltced  them  for  achieving  the 
conJ[|nest  from  which  they  had  formerly  shrunk.  > 
Wnen  the  former  generation,  therefore,  had  ara-  i 
dually  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  a  new  race  had  | 
sprung  up,  trained  to  the  bold  and  hardy  hdbits  of  7 
tho  wandering  Arab;  when  the  free  air  of  the  de- 
vert  had  invigorated  their  frames,  and  the  canker  4 
of  sUvery  had  worn  out  of  their  minds;  and  when  [ 
continued  miraculous  support  for  so  many  years 
had  strengthened  their  faith  in  the  assistance  of  i 
God,  the  Hebrew  nation  again  suddenly  appeared 
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tt  Kadeth,  the  fame  point  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  Palefthie  from  which  they  had  retreated.  At 
this  point  Miriam  died,  and  was  bnried  with  great 
honour.  The  whole  camp  was  distressed  for  the 
want  of  water,  and  was  again  miraculously  supplied. 
Here  likewise  Moses  himself  betrayed  his  mistrust 
in  the  divine  assistance,  and  the  final  sentence  was 
issued,  that  he  should  not  lead  the  nation  into  the 
possession  of  the  promised  land.  Many  formidable 
difficulties  opposed  their  penetrating  into  Canaan 
on  this  frontier.  They  were  therefore  directed  to 
make  a  circuit;  to  pass  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and, 
crossing  the  Jordan,  to  proceed  at  once  into  the 
heart  of  the  richest  and  least  defensible  part  of  the 
country.  Before  they  commenced  this  march, 
Aaron  died,  and  was  buried  on  Mount  Hor.  As 
the  Edomites  refused  to  let  them  pass  through  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  they  were  forced  to  march 
southward  along  the  valley,  now  called  El  Araba, 
and  turn  the  ridge  where  it  is  very  low,  close  to  the 
branch  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
they  were  infested  by  fiery  serpents,  of  the  biting  of 
which  they  were  cured  by  steadfastly  gazing  on  a 
serpent  of  brass  erected  at  the  command  of  God  by 
Moses.  At  length,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  Moabites,  Midianites,  and  Amorites,  aided 
by  the  divinations  of  Balaam,  they  drew  near  the 
termination  of  their  wanderings.  JBut  the  triumph 
of  the  people  was  to  be  preceded  by  i;he  death  of 
the  lawgiver.  He  was  to  behold,  not  to  enter,  the 
promised  land.  Once  he  had  sinned  from  want  of 
confidence  in  the  divine  assistance,  and  the  penalty 
affixed  to  his  offepce  was  now  exacted.  As  his 
end  approached,  he  summoned  the  assembly  of  all 
Israel  to  receive  his  final  instructions.  He  re- 
counted their  whole  eventful  history  since  their  de- 
liverance, their  toils,  their  dan^ars,  their  triumphi. 
He  recapitulated  and  consolidated  in  one  brief  code 
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th«  book  of  Deuteronomj,  the  whole  Uw,  in  some 
degree  modified  and  adapted  to  the  future  circum- 
stances of  the  republic.  He  then  appointed  a 
solemn  ratification  of  this  covenant  with  God,  to  be 
made  as  soon  as  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
country  which  now  lay  before  them.  And,  finally, 
having  enlarged  on  the  blessings  of  obedience ; 
having,  with  dark  and  melancholy  fnreb<xling  of 
the  final  destiny  of  the  people,  laid  before  them 
still  more  at  length  the  consequences  of  apostasy 
and  wickedness ;  and  having  enriched  the  national 
poetry  with  an  ode  worthy  of  him  who  composed 
the  tiyitin  of  Triumph  by  the  Red  Sea,  Moses  was 
directed  to  ascend  the  loftiest  eminence  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  order  that  he  might  once  be- 
hold, before  his  eyes  were  closed  forever,  tLe  land 
of  p<omise.  From  the  top  of  Mount  Abarim,  or 
Nebo,  the  lawgiver,  whose  eyes  were  not  dimmed, 
and  who  had  suffered  none  of  the  infirmities  of  age, 
miffht  survey  a  large  tract  of  country.  To  tne 
right,  lay  the  mountain  pastures  of  Gilead,  and  the 
romantic  district  of  Bashan;  the  windings  of  the 
Jordan  might  be  traced  .Jjng  its  broad  and  level 
valley,  t;ll  almost  beneath  its  feet,  it  flowed  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  To  the  north  spread  the  luxuriant 
plains  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  more  hilly,  yet  fruitful 
country  of  Lower  Galilee.  Right  opposite  6tood 
the  city  of  Jericho,  embowered  in  its  groves  of 
palms;  beyond  it  the  mountains  of  Judea,  rising 
above  each  other  till  they  reached  the  sea.  Gazing 
on  this  magn^cent  prospect,  and  beholding  in 
prophetic  anticipation  his  great  and  happy  oommon- 
weith  occupying  its  numerous  towns  and  blooming 
fields,  Moses  breathed  his  last.  The  place  of  hw  . 
burial  was  unknown,  lest,  perhaps,  the  immons  gf at- 
itude  of  his  followers  might  ascnbe  divine  nonours  to 
hiB  name,  and  assemble  to  worship  at  hk  sepulchre 
'-AhridaedfromtheSutotyoftheJewa* 
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LESSON  U. 


'ill! 


fHB   8KTTLKMBNT   OF   THK    ISRAELITES  IN  CANAAN. 

The  extent  of  that  portion  of  Syria  which  was 
granted  to  the  Hebrew  nation  has  been  TarioiiBljf 
ett'u^^.t'^d ;  bat,  aasuming  that  the  tme  boondariee 
of  uint  proMised  land  were,  Mount  Libanna  on  the 
north,  the  wildernesB  of  Arabia  on  the  south,  and 
the  Syrian  desert  on  the  east,  it  mav  be  computed 
at  about  fifteen  millions  of  acres.  If  this  compu- 
tation be  corvee. ,  there  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hebrew  chiefs  land  sufficient  to  allow  to  eyerj 
Israelite  capable  of  bearing  arms  a  lot  of  about 
twenty  acres ;  reserving  for  public  uses,  as  ako  for 
the  cities  of  the  Levites,  about  one  tenth  of  the 
whole.  This  territory  was  ordered  tj  be  equally 
divided  among  their  trib'^s  and  faml'^es,  according 
to  their  respective  numbers ;  and  the  persons  select- 
ed to  superintend  this  national  work  were,  Eleazar, 
the  high  priest ;  Joshua,  who  acted  in  the  character 
of  judge ;  and  the  twelve  princes  or  heads  of  Israel. 
The  rule  which  they  followed  is  expressed  in  these 
words ; — "  And  ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot,  for 
'^an  inheritance  among^  your  families!  and  to  the 
«  more  ye  shall  five  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  the 
"fewer  ye  shafl  give  the  less  inheritance;  oyery 
"  man's  inheritance  shall  be  in  the  place  where  his  lot 
"  falleth ;  according  to  the  tribes  of  jour  fathers  ye 
"  shall  inherit."  Every  tribe  wcss  thus  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  separate  district  or  province,  in  wnich 
all  the  occupiers  of  the  land  were  not  only  Israel- 
ites, but  more  particularly  sprung  from  tne  same 
stodc,  and  descendants  of  the  same  pati  iaroh.  The 
severai  families,  again,  were  pkcod  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  reoeiviTig  their  inheritancs  in   the 
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«!P»rate  tribe,  a  I,,  w^."  ! 'f  Tl'''^*"<'«  <>f  "very 
of  heaven,  p^vidj''  \ZtJuf  1^ '"'«  '"'horit^ 
every  Israefite   BhZiU    ,„al  "'"'^  P'T«y  of 
circumstances  might  befall  th«  i       "';     Whatever 
whatever  might  be  the  „KI-    .°'^''""  "^  »  S«'<l.  and 
P  aced  himseff  tola  cred.&'r''  "'"'*'  "'''''''  ••« 
»!  claims  at  the  rear  oHub  ?.!     «  v*"  '^^'"^  from 
;f;d  the  i"«pirc/legK  ..thrift"^;:"  '''"''*-" 
^proclaim  liberty  throughont  111  fh^'l*/*"''  *"'' 
the  inhabitants  thereof    It  .I*  1, 1''*  '?"'*  ""to  all 
'you,  and  jre  ghaU  /cTurn  .v.^"  ''*  *J»*'"eo  "«to 
"«on,  and  /o  shall  return  ./^'^  "■*"  *°  •■"  Posses. 
"And  the  iMd  shaU  n«^  T'^  I",*"  ""'o  ^s  family 

"^d  sojourners  with  to  "      '    '"■^•'  ""^  '"-""ge" 

-ve-^thtfcr/S;^^^^^^  ^??-»"-  will  ob- 
«if  of  his  land  fn  LpetuftT  T^^  ",5'  *^''«'  h'"- 
!»  «^  «.  to  put  anS  pl'^' ^^.^W  dispose  of  it 
f  lirmg  a  certain  number  oTl  P°»»ession  of  it. 
himself  and  hia  relatim,.  *i  ^?''* '  "•eserving  to 
•hould  they  ever  noleT/u''"  '"'«'"  "^  redeeming  u 
•"  •n^^'^'  «-  Vu  e'X';*^™"-^;  and.having*  L*? 
period  of  the  jubilee     nfli.  ■•eversion  at  the 

this  'ra«sactioi"wr  not  ri?/  °'  ""'  .'"^f  ^«' 

^d,  but  merely  of  the  ortntl^^  *"  *  '»'«  of  the 

of  seasons.    It  i,igt,t,  indeeT  h^  \''**'"'  '"""''er 

«»np)y  as  a  lease,  fad  not  th«  "  eonsidered 

r.fl»rest  iinsman,  enioved  fh.    "^T  ^  ''«"  «  his 

ocoupation,  whenevcrfhl  .,  f ."■""'*««  »»^  'esam^t' 

which  the  temportly  usef,f  ?h    /T'T  *''«  »"""  for 

«ha«ed.     The  housTs  whil     *  '*'?'*  ''*''  ^een  pur- 

vi%es,  were,  Tregard  t„\7'"'"'  ^""'  '"  ^^'^i^  or 

"on.  Placed  o^  the  S  fll- "  ''""">'«  "^  "'ie""- 

•elve.;  being  redccS/r*    n«  ?'  "•«  '"'"'s  th,.m. 

to  return  to^thet'S.?  o'i  '^'^'  ?''  '^«»'»<«» 

onginai  owners  in  the  vear  uf 
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jnbil«e.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  houses  in 
oMes  and  Urge  towns  were,  when  sold,  redeemable 
only  during  one  jear ;  after  which  the  sale  was  held 
binding  for  erer.  There  was,  inderl  an  exception 
in  this  case  in  favour  of  the  Levif  .:*,  ^  v)  could,  at 
any  time,  redeem  **  the  houses  of  vities  of  their 
possession,"  and  who,  moreover,  eiijoyed  the  full 
advantage  of  the  fiftieth  year. 

The  Hebrews,  like  most  other  nations  in  a  similar 
state  of  society,  held  the ?'r  lands  on  the  condition  of 
military  service.  The  grounds  of  exemption  al- 
lowed by  Moses  prove  clearly  that  every  man  of 
competent  age  was  bound  to  t>ear  arms  in  defence 
of  his  country ;  a  conclusioi^  which  is  at  once  stri- 
kingly illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Senate  or  Heads  of  the  Tribes,  in  the  melan- 
choly war  undertaken  by  them  against  the  children 
of  ^benjamin.  Upon  a  muster  of  the  confederated 
army  at  Mispeh,  it  was  discovered  that  no  man  had 
been  setLt  from  Jabesh-Gilead  to  join  the  camp ; 
whereupon  it  was  immediately  resolved  that  twelve 
thousand  soldiers  should  be  dispatched  to  put  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town  to  military  execution. 
**And  the  congregation  commanded  tnem,  saying. 
Go  and  smite  Jabesh-Gilead  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  with  the  women  and  children;"  ana  the  only 
reason  assigned  for  this  severe  order  was,  that 
**  when  the  people  were  numbered,  there  were  nene 
of  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  there." 

Russell — Cabinet  Libi  ny* 
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LESSON  III. 


THB  HEBREW  COMMONWBALTH. 

In  every  tribe  there  was  a  chief  called  the  Princ 
of  the  tribe,  or  the  Head  of  Thousands ;  and  ander 
him  were  the  Princes  of  Families,  or  Gommanderi 
of  Hundreds.  For  example,  we  find  that,  at  the 
muster  which  was  made  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai,  Nahshon,  the  son  of  Amminadab, 
was  Prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  This  tribe  again, 
like  all  the  others,  was  divided  into  several  families ; 
the  term  being  used  here,  not  in  its  ordinary  accep- 
tation, to  signify  a  mere  household,  but  rather  in  the 
heraldic  sense,  to  denote  a  lineage  or  kindred 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  con- 
stituting one  of  the  main  branches  of  an  original 
stock.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  a  record  of 
these  Families,  of  the  households  in  each,  and  even 
of  the  individuals  belonging  to  every  household,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  ruler ;  for  it  is  re- 
lated that,  on  the  suspicion  excited  with  regard  to 
the  spoila  of  Jericho  and  the  discomfiture  at  Ai, 
^'Joshua  brought  Israel  by  their  tribes,  and  the 
tribe  of  Judah  was  taken;  and  he  brought  the 
family  of  Judah,  and  he  took  the  family  of  the 
Zarhiteft;  and  he  brought  tie  family  of  the 
Zarhitee,  man  by  man,  and  Zabdi  was  laken ;  and 
he  brought  his  household,  man  by  man,  and  Aclian, 
the  son  of  Carmi,  the  son  of  Zabdi,  the  son  of 
Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  taken." 

But  the  polity  established  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver 
was  not  confined  to  the  constitution  and  government 
of  the  separate  tribes.  It  likewise  extended  its  re- 
gulations to  the  common  welfare  of  the  whole^  ati 
ODd  kingdom  under  the  special  dlreQtioilQf  Jthovah  * 
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and  provided  that  on  all  great  occasions  they  should 
have  the  means  of  readily  uniting  their  councils  and 
combining  their  strength.  Even  during  the  less 
orderly  period  which  immediately  followed  the 
settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of  their 
inheritance,  we  find  traces  of  a  general  government ; 
a  nat^v>  lal  senate,  whose  deliberations  guided  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  or 
hazard ;  judges,  raised  up  on  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies, and  invested  with  a  high  degree  of  executive 
authority  as  the  first  magistrates  of  the  common- 
wealth; and,  lastly,  the  controlling  voice  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel,  whose  concurrence  appears 
to  have  been  at  all  times  necessary  to  give  vigour 
and  effect  to  the  resolutions  of  their  leaders.  To 
these  constituent  parts  of  ihe  Hebrew  government 
we  may  add  the  Oracle  or  voice  of  Jehovah,  without 
whose  sanction,  as  revealed  by  Urim  and  Thummim, 
no  measure  of  importance  could  be  adopted  either 
by  the  council  or  by  the  judge. 

Provision  was,  moreover,  made  by  Moses,  and 
established  by  Joshua,  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice  throughout  the  land.  ^*  Judges  and  officers,*' 
said  the  former,  ^*  shalt  thou  make  in  all  thy  gates, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee ;  and  they  shall 
judge  the  people  with  just  judgment.  Thou  shalt 
not  wrest  judgment ;  thou  shalt  not  respect  persons, 
neither  take  a  gift :  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of 
the  wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of  the  righteous." 
The  place  where  those  judges  held  their  audience 
was  the  gate  of  the  city ;  for,  as  the  Israelites  were 
nil  husbandmen,  who  went  out  in  the  morning  to 
their  work,  and  did  not  return  till  the  evening,  the 
gate  of  the  city  was  the  place  where  they  most  fre- 
quently met.  The  judges  took  their  seats  immedi- 
ately after  morning  prayers,  and  continued  till  the 
end  of  the  sixth  hour,  or  twelve  o'clock ;  send  thesr 
authority,  though  not  in  capital  cases,  continued  to 
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he  rek'^>ected  by  the  Israolitet  long  after  Jerusaleni 
was  levelt'Hl  with  the  grjund. 

To  thts  I  ^{  account  of  the  political  constitution 
0^  the  ancient  Jews  may  be  aaded  some  notice  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  duties  and  revenues  of  which 
were  fixed  by  peculiar  laws,  and  which,  inasmuch  as 
it  supplied  the  whole  nation  with  judges,  lawyers, 
scribes,  teachers,  and  |;;iy8icians,  was  in  a  great 
variety  of  its  avocations  as  closely  connected  with 
secular  life  as  with  ^he  ministry  of  the  tabernacle, 
'^e  find  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers, 
a  command  issued  by  ihe  authority  of  Jehovah  to 
separate  the  tribe  now  mentioned  from  the  rest  of 
their  brethren,  and  not  to  enrol  them  among  those 
who  were  to  engage  in  war.  It  was  determined,  on 
similar  grounds,  that  the  Levites  were  to  have  no 
inheritance  in  the  land,  like  the  other  tribes,  but 
were  to  receive  from  their  kinsmen,  in  the  name  of 
maintenance,  a  tenth  purt  of  the  gross  produce  of 
their  fields  and  vineyards.  The  occupations  for 
which  they  were  set  apart  were  altogether  incom- 
patible with  the  pursuits  c*'  agriculture  or  the  feeding 
of  cattle.  It  was  deemed  expedient,  therefore,  that  _ 
they  should  be  relieved  2rom  the  cares  and  toil  con- 
nected with  the  possession  of  territorial  estates,  and 
devote  their  whole  attention  to  the  service  of  the 
altar  and  the  instructiou  of  the  people.  To  effect 
these  wise  purposes,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
[members  of  this  learned  body  should  not  be  confined 
to  one  particular  district,  but  that  they  should  be ' 
distributed  among  all  the  other  tribes,  according  to 
the  extent  of  their  sever rl  inheritances  and  the; 
amount  of  their  population.  With  this  view,  the 
law  provided  that  forty -eight  cities  should  be  set 
[apart  for  them,  together  with  such  a  portion  of  soil 
M  might  seem  reqiiis\>  ^or  their  comfort  and  more 
immediate  wants,  f  rj  reader  of  his  Bible  is 
aware,  that  six  of  these  ^ties  were  invested  with  the 
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ipMuU  right  of  affording  refoM  n,fi  proiaotion  to  a 
cert«in  oTtM  of  oriminalf .  The  man-«UTer  or  m 
who  'killed  Iub  neighbour  ifnorantlj'  cooM  demsnd 
ftdmittance  into  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  was  entitled 
to  gratuitous  lodging  and  maintenance,  until  his 
oause  should  be  determined  by  competent  judges. 

As  learning  and  the  several  professions  connected 
with  the  knowledge  of  letters  were  confined  almost 
exclnsivelj  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  distribution  of 
its  members  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth  was  attended  with  many  adrantages. 
Every  Levitical  city  became  at  once  a  school  and  a 
seat  of  justice.  There  the  language,  the  traditions, 
the  history,  and  the  laws  of  their  nation  were  the 
constant  subjects  of  study,  pursued  with  that  zeal 
and  earnestness  which  can  only  arise  from  the 
feoling  of  a  sacred  obligation,  combined  with  the 
impulse  of  an  ardent  patriotism.  Within  their  walls 
Wire  deposited  copies  of  their  religious,  moral,  and 
civil  institutions,  which  it  was  their  duty  not  only 
to  preserve,  but  to  multiply.  They  kept,  besides, 
the  genealogies  of  the  tribes,  in  which  they  marked 
the  lineage  of  every  family  who  could  trace  their 
descent  to  the  Father  of  the  Faithful.  Being  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  law,  and  possessed  of  the 
annals  of  their  people  from  the  earliest  days,  they 
were  well  qualified  to  supply  the  courts  with  ma- 
gistrates and  scribes,  men  who  were  fitted  not  only 
to  administer  justice,  but  also  to  frame  a  record  of 
all  their  decisions.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that,  in  the 
reiffn  of  David  and  of  the  succeeding  kines,  the 
judges  and  other  legal  officers  were  selected  from 
among  the  Levites;  there  being  in  those  days  not 
fewer  than  six  thousand  of  this  learned  body  who 
held  such  appointments.  Bussbll. 
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JEWISH    FKSTTVALfl. 


■^  to  indulge  in  a  mi- 
als.    Still  the  three 
males  of  the  He- 
appear  before  Je- 
ned  in  the  history 


Our  hmitB  will  not  pr 
note  account  of  the  Jewi^ 
mat  iuftitations,  at  whi 
Brew  n»^on  were  commai 
hovab,  are  so  frequently  men 
of  the  Holy  Landy  that  we  must  take  leave  to  spe- 
cify their  several  objects.  The  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, comprehending  that  of  unleavened  bread, 
commemorated  the  signal  deliverance  of  this  won- 
derful people  from  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh.  It  was 
appointed  to  be  kept  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first 
month,  at  l^ast  seven  days,  and  to  begin,  as  all  their 
festivals  h<igan,  in  the  evening,  or  at  tne  going 
down  of  tbe  sun. — The  reader  will  attend  to  the 
distinction  just  stated,  we  mean  the  beginning  and 
end  of  t4ie  sacred  days.  The  celebration  even  of 
the  ordinary  Sabbath,  as  is  well  known,  commenced 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  and  terminated  at  the 
going  down  of  the  sun  on  Saturday.  "  From  even 
unto  oven  shall  ye  celebrate  your  Sabbaths." 

The  feast  of  Pentecost  was  an  annual  offering  of 
gratitude  to  Jehovah  for  having  blessed  the  land  with 
increase.  It  took  place  fifty  days  after  the  Passover, 
and  hence  the  origin  of  its  name  in  the  Greek  version 
of  the  Scriptures.  Another  appellation  was  applied 
to  it — the  Feast  of  Weeks — for  the  reason  assigned 
by  the  inspired  lawgiver ;  "  Seven  weeks  shalt  thou 
number  unto  thee ;  beginning  to  number  the  seven 
weeks  from  such  time  as  thou  puttest  the  sickle 
to  the  com.  And  thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of 
weeks  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  with  a  tribute  of  a 
friMrWiU  offering  of  thine  hand,  in  the  place  wliioh 
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J^oTtk,  liiAll  ehooie  to  pltot  his  name  there.  And 
then  uill  remember  thftt  then  west  s  hondmaa  hi 
Bgppt."  Thlswni»Terjiiiit»hleeelebr»tionintn 
ngrienltmral  lodelj,  when  jot  it  alwejt  ezperieneed 
men  gathering  hi  the  firmte  of  the  ealrth.  The 
H^nrewe  Vire  eepeobllj  desired  on  dtst  hmpfij 
oooMion  to  eontraet  their  improred  ednditioBy  iM 
freemen  reapbc  theur  own  Ian  ji,  with  the  mieeMie 
■tftte  from  whi<m  tiiey  had  been  remmed  b^  Ihe  gbod 
Phmdenee  of  J^ovah.  The  monUi  of  Ib^y  wfl- 
neeaed  ^  hanraat-home  of  all  Palestine  in  ate  ii^ 
of  Mosesy  as  well  as  in  the  preset  times ;  and  no 
sooner  was  the  pleasant  toil  of  filline  thehr  bans 
eompWtedy  than  all  the  males  repaired  to  the  hdjr 
oitjr>  inth  tiie  i^pobted  tribute  m  tiieir  l^o^  and 
the  scmg  of  jnraise  in  their  months. 
':;n0  termmation  of  the  Tintage  was  marked  witii 
» iUbr  expipi&on  of  thanksgiYing,  ottered  hfiSik 
ass«inliled  titles  in  Ihepkoeiniiehlad  reoeinid^e 
**  name  of  Jehovah ;"  that  is,  the  visible  manifirta^ 
timi  of  his  presenee  and  power.  The  preeqil'  Ibr 
this  obserra»oe--tiM  Feast  of  Tabema^es-^lii  j|^#n 
m  ^frUowing  terms  :-^*<  On  the  fifteenth  di^^^^e^^ 
the  sevenlli  m<mth,  when  to  have  gathered  hi' ^ 
frnitof  the  lan%  je  shall  keep  *  frast  nnto^^^e 
Lord  leren  days.  And  ye  shall  take  nnto  |Ol^lM 
th#  iiit  day,  the  bonchs  of  goodly  trees,  brndiita 
of  palm  trees,  and  the  houghs  of  thic^  tress,  and  fl^ 
lows  of  the  bro<^ ;  and  ye  shall  rddee  before^.«ln» 
Loi4  yonr  God  seven  days.  To  shall  dwell  in  booM 
soTon  dayiL  ihatt  your  generations  may  knoirilAti 
madi  the  eiuldren  of  fira^  to  dwell  hi  boo^  wimi 
I  m«|^t  them  out  ^  the  land  of  Sgypt'*  ^ 
flsavnlwaiof  the  most  Hvdjrimll  iniiiiated  desStii: 
Uon,  oelelMed  willi  a.  joyons  luiar^  and  nnder  m 
eaa^y  of  Ksft^n  hi »  mi>8t  delii^tna  season  of  ^ 
ymt  and  dw  r^*<%dng  was  ehastsned  by  the  siimi^ 
NWgions  reeoileetions  with  which  it  was  associated. 
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The  FeMt  of  Tmnipetf  hidarnfiftreiiee  to  tho 
mode  praetiied  hj  numj  of  the  Midenti  fur  ea- 
Boueiii^  the  oommeiieeBient  of  eoMone  and  epodie. 
Tke  begnming  of  erery  month  was  made  known  to 
the  IniuibitMits  of  Jeni8»1«n  bj  the  fovnd  of  rnn- 
rieel  instnmiente.  ''Blow  up  the  trumpet  in  the 
new  moon,  in  the  time  appointed,  on  our  lolemn 
feiH'dayt  for  this  was  a  etatnto  for  Israel,  a  law  of 
the  ^lod  of  Jacob."  As  the  first  day  of  the  moon  in 
September  was  the  be^^ning  of  the  ciril  year,  the 
festiTal  was  ffreater  and  more  solemn  than  on  other 
oeoaiions.  fiie  voice  of  the  tnimpets  waxed  loader 
than  nsnal,  and  the  public  mind  was  instmeted  by  a 
grive  asinrance  from  the  month  of  the  proper  oiB- 
ceiv  l3uit  another  year  was  added  to  the  age  of  the 
world.  ''In  the  seyenth  mon^  in  the  first  day  of 
the  months  shall  ye  have  a.  Sabbath,  a  ittemoriia  of 
blowb^  of  trumpets,  an  ho|y  conYoeation.  To 
diiBi£ abeenile  work  therein;  but  ye  shall  dfisr 
aifc«Miag  made  by  fire  untomie  Lorci.'* 

AUoabn  wee  fcRrmerly  made  to  t^  jttbHee,  ivhidi 
oeeoifedjperlodically  after  the  knee  of  fiMrtgr-nine 
years.  ^^  Tne  benevolent  uses  of  this  isott  l^fterbm 
insltit^tion  are  universallt  known,  e^iedally  as  they 
reepeeted  piirsonal  frecwH>m  ind  the  restmtto#er 
lends  an^  houses.  Great  earo  was  ttdeen  Inr  the 
Jewiih  legidator  to  luretrent  an  aeeumulatkni  of  jgPo- 
p#l^tlii  one  iB^Vi^hial,  or  e?en  in  one  trib^  Noir^ 
werluaaazie^  lees  to  prevent  the  alknatioH  of  land, 
^tiMt  by  sale^  mortgage,  or  marriage,  ^tii  thhi 
iri0iii#e^d  Mm  enae3x4(  a  roie^  suggested  By  liir 
oaatf  ef^the  daitthters  of  SMk^hehad^who  had  b^' 
alki#ed  to  bacrnne  heirs  to  their  father^-H^  wMeh 
thf^  elgeet'waitopeijslllimto  ^e  posjaaiioti  of  landed 

"^ia  li  the  yiii|  wMids  the  Lord  dolii  oomnttiid 
odmrniikagm  ai%htiii  #>Zelephehad^  fell  tlMni 
mai^  to  wlMii  Hitfj^  ittbik  tNistr  intfj  to  the  Ihn^ 
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of  tilt  trilM  of  their  father  ehall  ^9j  marrjr.  And 
eTei7  ienghter  that  pofeeneth  an  inkeritanoe  litell 
be  wife  onto  one  of  the  family  of  the  tribe  of  her 
fkihery  that  the  oluldren  of  Lurael  may  eigoj  eTerr 
man  tiie  inheritanoe  of  his  fathers.  Neither  shaU 
the  inheritance  remove  from  one  tribe  to  another 
tribe;  bat  erery  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  keep  himself  to  his  own  inheritance." 

RUSSBLL. 


LESSON  V. 


WSTOBT  OF  THB  I8RABLITB8  FROM  THB  IBTABLMB* 
MBNT  OF  TBB  MONABOHT  TILL  TBB  BBYOLT  OF  9HV 
TBB  TBIBB8. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  jii< 
were  not  ordinacy  magutrates,  elected  by  the  people^ 
or  receiving  their  power  by  here^tary  descent^  ont 
personages  raised  op  by  toe  special  Proridenee  of 
Qo4»  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office  which  the 
|>^cn)iar  drcomstances  of  thi>  chosen  people  from 
tiftn^  to  time  rendered  necessary.  Bnt  m^  a  nerio4 
of  aboipt  four  centuries  and  a  half,  the  Hebrewii 
eijtiher  from  the  love  of  change,  or  becai^r;e  they* 
imf^ned  that  their  present  fcnn  of  govemmcAt  wis 
not  well,  adapted  to  the  relations  into  whidi  lliejf 
had  been  brought  with  other  states,  chiefly  by  thev 
disregard  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  by  dissensieBS 
apnong  themselves^  demanded,  i^  king*  With  this 
diimA^  Samnely  the  last  of  the  jn^es,  complied 
a^  he  had  warned  them  of  the  exactions' aMo^ 
prefpions  to  which  they  might  be  eiqieBed  vntea 
Bumarebty;  and  Saul,  a  young  maa  of  the  tribe  «f 

Tile  qpautief  wkxeh  meommended  Sail  to  tlie 
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• 
elioiot  <^  ikd  tribM  Wte  bo  room  fbr  doubt  tbtl  ft 
wit  etMj  iS  ft  mifitiarj  loftder  thftt  he  was  niMd 
to  tho  throne.  Nor  was  their  ezpectfttioii  ditop- 
pomted,  BO  fftr  as  oonrftge  and  leal  were  reqidred  in 
oondneting  the  afilun  of  war.  But  the  imMtnoaitj 
of  the  king's  oharacter,  and  a  certain  indiilerence 
in  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  nationid  faith,  payed 
the  waj  for  his  downfall,  and  the  extmction  of  his 
family.  The  scene  of  Oilboa,  which  terminated  the 
career  of  the  first  Hebrew  monarch,  exhibits  a  most 
affecting  tragedy ;  in  which  the  yalonr  of  a  galluit 
ihief,  contrasted  with  his  despair  and  sorrow,  throws 
a  deceitfvl  Instre  oyer  an  eyent  which  the  reader 
feels  that  he  ought  to  condemn. 

Dayic|»  to  the  skill  of  an  experienced  warrior, 
added  a  deep  reyerence  for  the  institutions  of  his 
conntrj  and  the  forms  of  diyine  worship ;  whence 
h«  procured  the  high  distinction  of  bemg  a  man 
altef  God's  oWn  heart.  To  this  celebrated  king 
WHS  resenred  the  honour  of  taking  from  the  JeUu- 
silieB  ft  strong  fortreM  on  the  borders  of  Judih  and 
Banjftmln,  and  of  laying  the  foundations  of  Jsrusi^ 
lem,  yiewed  at  last,  as  the  metropolis  of  Palestine 
and  the  seat  of  ^  Hebrew  goyemmont.  On 
Mount  Zion  he  bifflfa  suburb  of  oonsiderable 
beau^  and  strength,  which  continued  for  manjr 
jeits  to  bear  his  name,  and  to  refleOt  the  magni- 
noence  of  his  genius.  Not  satis^ed  irith  this  aoqui- 
sitioB,  he  extended  his  arms  on  all  sides,  till  the 
bofders  of  his  kiuffdom  reached  ftatt  the  riyer  Bu- 
phrates  to  the  «<m&eB  of  Emt.  But  the  snlendour 
of  his  reign  was  afterwsrSi  clouded  by  domestio 
ffSa  and  treason ;  and  the  nation,  wMeh  could  now 
bays  deiM  the  po#er  of  Hs  bitterest  enemies,  was 
ditid^d  and  miserably  reduced  by  tiie  foul  passions 
thai  limed  from  the  royid  nakce.  Stil(  notwith- 
standing die  lebeUiwi  of  Abialom,  and  tiie  difeo> 
tiM  of  certain  ndlitarf  leaders,  Dayid  beqiieaih^d 
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to  his  sticceflsor  a  flourislimg  kinsdom ;  rapidly  ad 
▼anoing  in  the  arts  of  civiliaed  life,  exnojin^  aa  ad- 
yantageovs  oonunercey  the  respect  of  the  neighhour- 
inf  states,  and  a  decided  preponderance  among  the 
minor  goyemments  of  Western  Asia.  His  last 
Tears  were  spent  in  making  preparations  for  the 
building  of  a  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  a  work  which 
he  himself  was  not  allowed  to  accomnlish,  beeanse 
his  hands  were  stained  with  blood,  which,  howeyer 
justly  shed,  rendered  them  unfit  for  erecting  an  edi- 
fice to  the  God  of  mercy  and  peace. 

The  success  which  had  attended  the  arms  of  his 
father,  rendered  the  accession  of  Solomon  tranquil 
and  secure,  so  far,  at  least,  as  we  Consider  the  de- 
signs of  ike  surrounding  nations.  Accordingly, 
finding  himself  in  possession  of  quiet,  as  wdl  as  of 
an  oyerflowing  treasury,  he  proceeded  to  realise  the 
pious  intentions  of  Dayid  in  regard  to  the  House  of 
God,  and  thereby  to  obey  the  last  commands  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  him  before  he  receiye«l  the 
erown.  The  chief  ^ory  of  Solomon's  reign  is  iden- 
tified with  the  erection  of  the  temple.  Nor  were 
tli«  wiYUitagM  uinng  from  this  grot  undertaking 
confined  to  the  spiritual  objects  to  which  it  was 
principally  subseryient.  On  the  contrary,  the  ne- 
cessity of  employmff  foreign  artists,  and  of  drawing 
part  of  his  materiuiB  from  a  distance,  suggei^ted  to 
the  king  the  benefits  of  a  regular  trade ;  and  as  the 
plains  of  Syria  produced  more  com  than  the  natiyes 
could  consume,  he  supplied  the  merchants  of  Tjie 
and  the  adjoining  ports  with  a  yaluable  commodity, 
in  return  for  the  manufactured  goods  which  hia  own 
subjects  could  not  fabricate.  It  was  in  his  reign 
that  the  Hebrews  first  became  a  commereial  pe<^le ; 
and  although  considerable  obscurity  stiU  hanni  oyer 
the  tracks  of  nayigation  which  were  pursuedl>T  the 
mariners  of  Solomon,  there  is  no  reason  to  aoubt 
that  his  ships  were  to  be  seen  on  the  Mediterranean, 
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the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Onlf.  It  was  also  in 
this  reign  that  the  limits  of  Jewish  power  attained 
their  utmost  reach,  comprehending  oTon  the  re- 
markable district  of  Palmyrene,  a  snacioiisand  fer- 
tile pro^ce  in  the  micbt  of  a  trifl^tful  desert. 
There  were  in  it  two  principal  towns,  Thapsacns  or 
Tipbsah  and  Palmyra,  from  the  latter  of  which  tbe 
whole  country  took  its  name.  Solomon,  it  is  well 
ksown,  tool  pleasure  in  adding  to  its  beauty  and 
strength,  as  being  one  of  his  main  defences  on  the 
eastern  border,  and  hence  it  is  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture as  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness. 

But  the  popularity  of  Solomon's  govemmeut  did 
not  keep  pace  with  we  rapiditv  of  his  improyements 
or  the  maffnificence  of  his  works.  Perhaps  the  vast 
extent  of  his  undertakings  may  baye  led  to  unusual 
demands  upon  the  industrr  of  the  people,  and  may 
baye  giyen  rise  to  those  oiscontents  wnich,  though 
repulMd  during  bis  own  lifetime,  were  openly  and 
boldly  ayowed  on  the  accession  of  his  son  Beho- 
boam.  This  prince,  rejecting  tbe  adyice  of  his  aged 
counsellors,  and  following  that  of  the  younger  and 
more  yiolent,  soon  had  tbe  misfortune  to  see  the 
greater  part  of  his  kinedom  wrested  from  him.  In 
repljr  to  the  address  of  nis  people,  who  entreated  an 
aUeyi&tion  of  their  burdens,  he  declared  that,  instead 
of  requiring  less  at  their  hands,  he  should  demand 
more.  '*  Idy  father  made  your  yoke  heayy,  I  wiD 
add  to  your  yoke;  my  father  chastised  you  with 
whips,  but  I  will  chastise  ^ou  with  scorpions." 
Buch  a  resolution,  expressed  m  lansuage  at  once  so 
eontemptnous  and  seyere,  alienated  from  his  goyem- 
ment  ten  tribes,  who  sought  a  more  indulgent  mas- 
ter in  Jeroboam,  a  declared  enemy  of  the  house  of 
Dayid.  Hence  the  origin  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Israel, 
as  distingnisbed  from  that  of  Judah ;  and  hence,  too, 
the  dis|pNMeful  contentions  between  those  kiiubred 
states,  whidi  acknowledged  one  religion,  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  guided  by  the  same  law. 
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VEOM  THl  BBYOLT  Of  THl  TBN  TBIBI8  TILL  THi 

OAPTIVITY. 

AfTBR  the  re?olt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Jenisalem  soon 
ceased  to  be  regarded  by  the  Israelites  as  the  centre 
of  their  religion,  and  uie  bond  of  union  among  the 
descendants  of  Abraham.  Jeroboam  erected  in  his 
kingdom  the  emblems  of  a  less  pore  faith,  to  lAiieh 
he  confined  the  attention  of  his  subjects;  while  the 
freonent  wars  that  ensaed,  and  the  treaties  formed 
oh  both  sides  with  the  (Gentile  nations  on  their  re- 
spective borders,  completed  the  estrangement  which 
ambition  had  beffon.  Little  attached  to  the  native 
line  of  princes,  the  Israelites  placed  on  the  throng) 
of  Samaria  a  number  of  adventorers,  who  had  ho 
qualities  to  recommend  them  besides  military  001^- 
rage  and  an  irreconcilable  hatred  towards  this 
more  legitimate  claimants  of  the  house  of  David. 
The  reigns  of  these  sovereigns  possess  little  inte- 
rest ,  let  it  suffice,  therefore,  to  say,  that,  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  death  of 
Solomon,  the  Israelites  were  subdued  by  Shalma- 
neser,  the  powerful  monarch  of  Assyria,  who  car- 
ried them  away  captive  into  the  remote,  provinces 
of  his  vast  empire. 

Th^  kingdom  of  Judah,  less  distracted  by  tiie 
pretensions  of  usurpers,  and  confirmed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  patriotism  by  a  more  ri^d  adherence  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  continued  durmg  one  hundred 
and  thir^  vdars  longer  ^  reiBist  the  encroachment 
of  the  rival  powers,  Jlgypt  and  Assyria^  which  now 
besah  to  contend  in  eahiest  for  the  possesribn  of 
PueStfaie.  Sevehd  endeavours  were  made,  even 
after  the  detrtmetion  of  Samaria,  to  un|te  tiie  ener- 
Kiei  6f  the  twelve  tribes,  and  thoeby  secur^^  the  in. 
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dspendanoA  of  tbe  saored  territory.  But  a  pitiful 
jealoQsj  had  sntoeeded  te  tiie  avernon  ereated  bj 
a  long  oonne  of  hosfHe  agmiiiOD,  while  the  o?er- 
whelmiiiff  armiea,  whieh  moMMathr  imi^  from 
the  Etipiirates  and  the  Nilo  to  select  k  MA  tit 
battle  nithin  the  borders  of  CUmaaii,  soon  left  to  the 
feeble  eounsela  of  Jemsaleni^  no  other  ehoiiM  than 
&t  df  an  Eg^tian  or  an  Att^an  nkuter.  Ar 
tiskMby  in  tike  year  six  hondred  and  lwo»  before  ^e 
Chnitfaii  enmrheii  Jehoiakim  was  on  the  thT<itoi»  of 
Jl^lili^  Kebiiehiidnessac,  who  already  shared  iHth 
hi^'&ther  the  goTemment  of  A^yrla.  adtanded'  iftto 
Fdestiiie  at  the  head  of  a  foiNsidaUe  *niiV.  A. 
time]^  sabmission  sared  ^e  ef^,  as  IrMQ  as  thelife 
of  ^^e  nnsillanimoiis  moharoh.  Btlt^  altcir  Si  shi>H 
pe^od,  nnding  the  con^prarpr  eniagea  In '  more  im- 
poritmt  affairs,  thd  yanqvishied  king  made  aneibrt 
to  reeover  his  dominions  by  tfaroiKng  dff  the  Baby- 
loniai  yoke.  Tho  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  r^e#ed 
with  greater  vigour  on  the  nat^  of  ^e  ihtidMni,  hi 
the  course  of  which  JehoiaJdn^  was  killed,  and  his 
son  Coniah  or  Jehoiaehin  ascended  the  throne. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  new  sovereign  taken  up 
the  reins  of  government,  than  he  found  it  necessary 
to  open  the  gateit  Of  his  capifial  to  the  Assyrian 
prince,  who  carried  him,  his  principal  nobility,  and 
th^  most  ei^ert  of  hll  artisins^  as  nrisonenl  to  the 
banks  of  the  TlgHsl  ^Fhe  iiominal  authority  was 
now  confided  to  a  brother  or  uncle  of  the  captive 
Mnk,  whdse  ori^al  name^  lfattanial^  was  changed 
to  zMekiah  byhis  lord  pihtmottnt,  who  considered 
him^  merely  as  the  governor  6f  a  provhiCC.  Lupa- 
tidnt  of  an  office  so  subordhiato,  m^  histigated,  H  is 
^baUe^  bjr  emissaries  froih  Bcypt.  he  resolved  tr 
laiird^hii  life  and  liberty  for  m  Chance  Of  rieon- 
the  indcpebidence  of  iuji  crc^tt.  This 
letA  stophroui^t  Ifibuehadneiiar  otleeiii^tre 
ihe^iraBi  ^  3MiidMB.    A  iM  llieh  ib- 


peart  to  hm  woldumi  fiftMB  oi  nztota  m( 
tiimiiistad  in  tkt.lBid  ndaotioa  of  tho  holj  o^j, 
ud  iiL  tho  ^pdn^  of  Zedoluali,  who  wm  treatod 
viUi  ilio  iftilMMil  fOToritj.  Hit  two  ioiis  w#fe 
tzeonted  2ft  bit  pnntaot^  alter  whieli  liii^ee^^ere 
pat  ont;  wHeoi  being  loaded  with  fetterai  ho  :iraa 
earned  to  Babj]on>aii4  thrown  into  priion*  Vk^ 
work  ef  deetnietion  waa  intrnited  to  liielmiarMMUn, 
the  oaptain  of  the  ffoard,  **  who  burnt  the  hooae  ef 
the  I«ord»  and  thelung'a  hooae,  and  aE  the  heaaeii 
ef  Jemaideniy  and  OTery  great  maa'a  home  bnntt:  he 
with  ifftL  And  the  army  of  the  Chaldeea  that  were 
withtthe  of^ptain  of  the  guard  brake  down  the  waUa 
ofiJeniaalemronnd  about*  Thereat^  the  people 
thai  were  1^  in  the  eity.  and  the  luditiTea  that  tell 
away,  to  t)ie  kuu^  of  Bitpylon,  with  Uie  remnant  of 
th^  unoltitndei  £d  the  oaptain  of  the  eoard  oarry 
aiiay.<  Botheleftthepoor  of  the  lanatobe  vine- 
dreaiari  and  hnabandmen/' 


itBssoN  vn. 

nOM  TBI  UBTOBATIOV  OV  T^l  JIWB  TILL  XHB 
BOITH  Of  0BR|8Tw 

It  had  been  foretold  hj  the  Prerheta  th^  the 
Jewa  ahonl^  remain  in  cwptiyity  doriag  aetenty 
yeaia;  ^  at  they  were  led  away  exaoUy  aix  oen> 
tiriei  befoM  '^  Chriatian  era,  iMr  return  to 
tk|a  Jddyi  Lan4  mna|  hafe  oooorred  abont  the  yew 
r58C|  .|»iiftt  to  /the  aani(»  great  |»pod^  The  named  of 
J((|rabb|Jba^  H^miah,  ana  Sara,  oeeiqpy  the 
indit,  .^tJMi^^  ifprl)ues 

lA^  lero ;.i«Med  ^  JMiidai^  fr^^        t^ioon- 
dnot  the  reatoratioii  of  Ae  ehoaen  peoplo.    After 
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After 


■iok  toi»  intemvlioAyi  n4  alMik  J 
eeild  oDee  more  ImmI  el  » taiiiple,  Wik»  aUlMm^ 
deethiteeC  the  ridi  orMBente  IsfiilieA  apflli  tiuit 
of  Bolonoii,  WM  ttt  leeel  of  equel  diaeiaioM^  ead 
enioted  on  tlie  lame  eaered  mmid.  Bel  the  wor- 
ehiroer  had  to  deplore  the  abeenoe  of  the  erk^  the 
•ymbolical  Urim  and  Thmunhn,  the  BheeiuBah 
or  Oiviiie  Preeonoe,  and  tho  eeleetial  fire  wl^kh  had 
mehitained  an  vnceaimg  fiame  upon  the  '«llar. 
Their  eaered  writingi^  too,  had  heen  dlepeMed^  and 
ihnAr  aneieDt  bmgiiage  wae  faat  heeomaig  ahiekle. 
To  proTent  the  eiteasioa  oC  eo  great  an  etiy  the 
mere  vahiable  maanseripte  were:  ebUoMed,,  and 
arraaflod,  eontafaiiBg  the  la.w^  the  earto  peophfli, 
and  ttie  inspired  hymna  need  ibr  the  pnpoie  lof 
doTotion.  .:  rnrn 

Under  the  Pernan  satmpa,  whor  directed  the  6kA\ 
and  mifitarj  gofemment  of:  Bjfvia,  the>  Jews  were 

Sirmitted  to.  acknowled^  the  anthoiilj  of  their 
igh  Priest,  to  whom,  in  all  thinsa  pertatning  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  they  renderea  the  dbedienee 
which  was  doe  to  the  head  of  their  nation.  Their 
prosperity,  it  is  true,  was  oecamonally  dihunished 
or  inereased  by  the  personal  diameter  of  the  aofv»- 
reigns  who  sncoessively  oeenpied  the  *  throne  of 
Cyrus;  bat^  no  material  ehanM  in  their  mnrgam' 
stances  took  place  nntil  the  rietoriee  of  Aiesander 
the  Great  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  8vro> 
Macedonian  kingdom  in  Hfestem  Airin^  andr^ren 
a  new  dynasty  to  tiM  <|rown.  of  I^j^^  -  ^^^ 
straggles  which  ensned  between  these  powerful 
states  freqnently  invoWed  the  interissts  of  the  Jens, 
and  made  new  demands  en  their  allegiance; 
althoni^  it  is  admitted,  jthat  ae  each  was  Mhrons 
to  conciliate  n  people  who  ehumed  Peketiaeifer 
their  nnalienablf  heritage^  the .  Hebrews  nt  hwge 
ii«re,,di|iiiy^ilweesntarM^  inetedimilh'  mnekliM- 
raUtyaadfiifoiir.    Bnt  thai  Jeaitcri^  or  Mutit- 
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wai  intaffrtpted  k  the  rdgA  of  Antfoehw  Bpi- 
plnaiMy  whoy  dkriMd  hj  tha  report  of  innrrMlbiif, 
■ad  hiWMnl  hj  tho  orenli  of  •&  mnooenftil  war 
ia  Bg^pl.  directad  kii  aagrj  pamoas  aguBit  tlie 
Jawi.  Marehlnff  aaddaalj  apon  Jeraaaleai,  he  pat 
ftrtT  thoaiaod  of  the  inhabitaati  to  death,  piUigad 
the  traaaarj,  leiied  all  the  saered  TiMsela,  and  eom- 
mandiBg  a  aow  to  be  laorifieed  on  the  altar  of 
havat  dhriaca,  oaaaed  OTory  part  of  the  temple, 
aten  the  H0T7  of  HoUea,  to  be  Bprmkled  whh  the 
blabd  of  the  aaelean  animal.  A  ihort  thaeafter- 
warda,  he  leaaed  an  edict  for  the  eztermination  of 
the  irliola  Hebrew  raoe,  whieh  one  of  his  gener»li, 
ApoUoaiaa,  proceeded  to  execute  with  the  moat  atro- 
cioaa  araeltj*  Driten  to  deaperation  bj  these  ae- 
Terities,  th$  Jews  flew  to  arms,  )ed  on  b j  the  bnti 
fhmilj  of  ^e  Hftceabeea,  whose  valoar  and  perst 
▼aranoe  iooB  enabled  them  to  dispate  with  the  power* 
fU  monarch  of  Byria  the  soTcreignty  of  Paleatine. 
Soccess  at  last  crowned  the  eflbrts  of  those  who 
£oa^  for  their  religion  and  liberty,  and  the  Mac- 
cabees or  Asmoneans  raised  themselyca  to  sapreme 
power  by  aliitmg  the  offices  of  king  and  pontiff. 
They  dontmned  to  covem  Palestine  for  upwards  of 
a  hundred  yeari;  daring  the  greater  part  of  which 
time  the  Jews  were  far  from  oijoying  anintermpted 
traaqmllity.  The  kingdom  was  often  threatened  by 
external  enemies,  and  torn  by  intemal  dissensions, 
till  at  length  the  dispotes  of  two  ri^al  daimantc 
of  the  throae  gave  a  pretext  for  the  interference 
of  the  jftomans.  Pompey,  who  had  already  oTcmm 
the  finest  prorinoes  (k  oyria,  advanced  to  Jemsa- 
lem;  and  having  listened  to  the  claims  of  the  two 
vompetitorB,  settled  the  j^riesthood  npon  Hyroanas, 
hat  without  annexing  to  it  the  c^yil  power*  'After 
some  delay  this  was  confSBtred  by  Csssar  on  Anti- 
Mlar,  aa  IdamaaB.  who  waa  laeeeaded  by  his  son 


Tht  uian  cit  Herod,  vbO|  to  dittiiiniih  kim  froor 
othfln  of  m  ttmo  namoy  ii  wnmHj  oiulod  tho  €lfitl| 
WM  no  loM  mauAMb  for  domettio  odbniif  thM 
for  tho  pablio  peooo  and  happioMi.    Urcod  d j  m- 

SioioDy  he  put  to  deaith  hb  bebved  wife,  Mtfiaiiiiie, 
er  moiher,  brother,  grendfetber,  uncle,  end,  two 
sons.  His  peleee  wis  the  toene  of  beesseat  m- 
tru;iie,  miserr,  end  bloodshed;  his  neerest  reletionf 
bemg  erer  the  ohief  instmments  of  his  worst  snf 
ferings  end  fears.  It  was,  perhaps;,  to  diYert  his  »• 
prehensions  and  remorse  that  he  employed  so  mm 
of  his  tune  in  the  labonrs  of  arohiteotnre.  Besides 
a  ro^  residence  on  Mount  Zion,  he  boilt  a  nnmbir 
of  citadeb  thronghont  the  cdontry,  and  laid  the  foul* 
dadons  of  seyerS  sj^lendid  towns^  He  also  formed 
the  design  of  rebafldmff  the  temple  in  Hs  former  sjden- 
domr  and  greatness,  which  had  been  mnoh  impaired 
by  the  lapse  of  fiye  hundred  years^  and  the  jraTages 
of  BuceessiTe  wars.  As  it  was  neeessaTr  to  remOni 
the  dilapidated  parts  of  the  edifice  More  the  new 
building  could  be  begun,  the  Jews  looked  on  with  ai 
suspicions  eye$  apprehensiTe  lest  the  kii^  who  bad 
already  introdncea  many  innovations  at  ▼ananoe  with 
the  national  habite  and  prejudices,  should  obHtertte 
every  yesti^  of  their  andent  sanctury,  undcor  pre- 
tence of  domg  honour  to  their  faith.  But  iJie  pru- 
dence of  HerM  eahned  dieir  feara;  and, astiie work 
proceeded,  they  saw,  with  the  utmost  joy,  a  fobrie  <tf 
stately  architecture  crowning  the  brow  «r  Mount  Mo- 
riah,  with  glittering  masses  of  white  marble  and  |nn- 
nacles  of  gold.  ' 

As  Herod  adyai^ced  towards  ^  age  his  troubles  • 
multiplied,  and>  his  apprehennons  were  increased, 
till  at  len^  abolit.four  yean  prior  to  Ihe  common 
era  of  Christianity^'^  he  sank  under  the  pressure  of 


•Our  Lord*t  Urfh  took  plMO  four  yoiitfcoibN  tho  i 
wumt  of  Iht  Tnlgar  ora,  w  tlmt  tlio  jmt  1888  ought  to  bo  II 


a  lom^hiomi  cUntfK.  Ha,  wai  ponmtted  bj^thf  Ra- 
inuia  10  fiurto  azennaa  tha  prirOaMa  of  fa  Mapaii- 
dant  princa  M  to  dutribiita  bj  nil  tha  inliaritaQoa 
of  fovaraiffQtj  among  Uia  mora  fayonrad  of  Ub  ohil- 
draa;  aaj^  in  ▼irtjiia  of  fhia  indnlgenca^  ha  aasignad^ 
to  Arehahras  tha  soTanunant  of  idimuM,  Saiqi|ana« 
and  Jodna,  wbila  ha  beatowad  on  Harod  Aiitipaa  a 
aitflilar  authoritj  orar  Panea  and  Galileo.  Itprisa 
and  Traohonitia  waia  aftarwarda  given  by  the  Ro- 
mana  to  Philip  tha  aldaat  aon  of  Herod-  Aroha- 
laoa,  tha  matropoHa  of  ivhoaa  domliiion  waa  Jenw*> 
lem,  ruled  in  qnali^  of  athnarch  fbont  nine  jeara; 
bat  10  litUa  to  tha  aatiafaction  either  of  his  maater 
at  Bpma^  or  of  the  people  whom  ha  waa  appoil^ted 
to  goiaxd.  that  at  tha  and  of  thia  period  na  waa 
aummoiicd  to  randar  an  aooonnt  pf  bia  adminiatra- 
tiov  at  tha  imperial  tribiinal»  whera  ha  wtt  danriYed 
of  hia  power  and  waalt^i^  and  finally  baniahaa  into 
Qanl*  (t«d|B»  waa  now  radnaed  to  a  Botnan  pro- 
rinqe,  depaiidaiit  on  the  preitBCtare  of  Syria,  thoiub 
uraally  placed  an4ar  tha  inapeotion  of  a  auboroi* 
nata  cmeer,  palled  tha  proenrator  or  gOTomor.  Thu 
tha  aoeptra  paaaed  away^om  Jodah,  and  tha  law* 
gilder,  deflcanaed  from  tha  family  of  Jacob,  ceased 
to  ei\joyjpwMr  within  th^  confinaa  of  the  promised 
land.  ^ 

li  waa  at  thia  ej^h,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign 
of  Herod,  that  the  Mesaias  was  bom,  and  oonycgrad 
inta  Egypt  for  aeoority.  !Che  mjoat  and  cmel  go- 
vernment of  Aroh^va,  for  which,  aa  has  just  hSuk 
related,  he  waa  stripped  of  his  authority  by  the 
.  bead  of  the  empire,  waa  probably  tha  canae  why 
the  holy  family  did  not  again  take  np  their  residence 
in  Jiidsda,  bat  preferred  tha  mil4w  nila  of  I^eroa 
Antipaik  Whan  Joaaph ''heard  that  Archelaoa  did 
**  reign  in  Judsca  in  the  rooni  of  Herod  his  father, 
"he  was  afra,id  to  go  thither;    notwithstanding, 
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'^bting  warned  of  Ood  in  m  dreuB,  ht  turned  aiide 
<«i*td «!»  p4tibi0  of  OalOeot  «nd  Im  omio  nd  dwoll 


IBSSON  YIIL 


fBOM  THl  BIBTH  OV  OBRItr  TILL  TBI  DMTEUOTIOV 

OF  JUVSALBlf* 

Upon  the  exile  of  ArelielMf .  the  prefeetii^  of 
Srria  WM  oommitted  to  PubUus  BiilpieiM  QnifiMosj 
'noB  eommaader  is  mentioned  in  tite  foApelef  Bt 
Luke  by  the  nune  of  Cyrenhis,  and  it  deeeribed  oi 
the  person  nnder  whom  the  tiz  Wi»  imposed,  wUeh 
had  pretiovslT  rendered  it  neeessery  for  -Joseph  wmd 
Msiryto  go  from  Nssireth  to  Bethlehem  to  beei^ 
roUel  It  was  ahovt  the  tfwen^-sfacth  yenr  <tfi  o« 
epoeh  that  Pontius  Pilate  was  nominated  to  the 
government  of  Judma.  Icnoraat  ^  indifbrent  as 
to  the  prejndioes  of  tlie  «lews,  he  roused  amoDflSt 
them  a  spirit  of  the  most  aotive  resentment,  hj  &• 
playing  the  image  of  the  emperor  in  Jerasalem, 
and  bj  seising  part  of  thehr  saored  treasure  for  the 
purposes  of  general  improrement.  As  the  tey 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  droiw  them,  on  most  oo- 
oasions,  to  acts  of  violenoe,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
emplojr  foroe  in  return;  and  we  find,  aooordinglj, 
that  ms  administration  was  dishonoured  bj  seveiml. 
acts  <^  military  execution  direetod  •jS'^nst  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  indiscriminately.  The  charaeter  of 
Pilate,  and  of  the  times  in  whieh  he  ttved,  gifen  in 
profane  histoi  j  is  in  strict  harmony  with  the  narratife 
of  the  ffoepel  The  e^ipeotation  of  the  Jews  whin 
Jesus  of  liakf^reth  first  appeared,  their  sobseqiiiiit 
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dkttppoinftnMiil  and  mge — their  hatred  and  imiHi- 
tienoe  of  the  Roman  goTemmen^— the  perpljwdtj  oi 
the  military  chief,  and  the  motiye  which  at  length 
induced  him  to  sacrifice  the  innocent  person  who 
was  cited  hefore  him, — are  facts  which  display  the 
most  perfect  accordance  with  the  tone  of  ciyif  his- 
tory at  that  remarkable  period. 

Daring  the  troilbleil  which  agitated  Jadaea,  the 
district  that  owned  the  sovereignty  of  Herod- 
Aalipas  and  Philip,  namely,  Oalilee  and  the  country 
Veyond  the  Jordan,  eigoyed  comparative  quiet.  The 
former,  who  is  the  Herod  described  by  our  Saviour 
at  *^  that  fox/'  Was  a  person  of  cool  and  crafty  dis- 
poaitioui  and  might  have  terminated  his  long  reign 
m  peace,  had  not  Herodias,  whom  he  seducd  from 
hisllMrother  Philip,  irritated  his  ambition  by  pointing 
toihe  mperior  rank  of  his  nephew,  HerocUAgrippa, 
Irhom  Oal^nlii  had  been  pleased  to  raise  to  a  pro- 
vinoiil  throne.  Urged  by  his  wife  to  solicit  a  simi- 
lar idevation,  he  presented  himself  at  Bome^  and 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  emperor;  but  the  sue- 
oessor  of  Tiberius  was  so  little  pleased  with  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  that  he  divested  him  of  the 
tetrarchTy  and  banished  him  into  Gaul.  ^ 

The  death  of  Philip,  and  the  degradation  of  the 
Galilean  tetrarch^  paved  the  way  tor  the  advance- 
ment of  Herod- Agnppa  to  all  the  honour  and  power 
which  had  belonged  to  the  family  of  David.  He 
was  permitted  to  reign  over  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
having  under  his  dominion  the  usual  number  of 
Roman  troops,  which  experience  had  proved  to  be 
accessary  for  the  peace  of  a  province  at  once  so 
remote  and  so  turbulent.  But  no  position  could  be 
more  difficult  to  hold  with  safety  and  reputation 
than  that  which  was  occupied  by  tms  Hebrew  prince. 
He  was  assailed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  jealousy  of 
tiie  Roman  deputies,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
wspicions  of  his  own  countrymen,  who  could  never 
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divait  themMlrea  of  the  fear  that  hie  fonngn  edaoa-^ 
tion  had  reQ4ered  him  i|idiffei:ent  to  the  intea  of  the 
Moifical  law.  T<{  aatisfj  thie  latter,  he  spai^ed  ii<^ 
uipenee  in  eonferring  magnificence  on  the  qmIj  eer- 
no»  of  the  teinple,  while  lie  put  forth  hie  hmd  to 
peraecate  the  Ghrietian  choroh,  in  tl^e  persona  of 
reter  and  James  the  brother  of  John.  To  remove 
every  groond  of  dialoyaltj  from  the  ejes  of  the  poli- 
tical a|[ent8  who  were  appointed  bj  Claaditis  to 
watd)  his  conduct,  he  ordered  a  splendid  festival  at 
Oesarea  ill  honour  of  the  new  emperor;  on  winch 
occasion,  when  arrajed  in  the  most  jj^orgeous  attire, 
certain  words  of  adulation  reached  his  ear,  not  fii^to 
be  addressed  to  a  Jewish  monarch.  The  result  will 
be  best  described  in  the  words  of  sacred  Scriptiire : 
**And  upon  u  set  daj  Herod,  arrayed  in  royal 
"  apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  made  an  oration 
<<-to  them.  And  the  people  gave  a  shout,  savins^  It 
<*  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  &  man.  AncTim- 
**  mediately  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  liiin,  be- 
<« cause. he  gave  not  God  the  glory;  and  he  was 
"  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.'*  He  left 
a  son  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  Uerod-Agrippa 
II.,  Bemice,  and  Drusilla,'  make  a  conspicuous 
figure  towards  the  close  of  the  Acts.  These  events 
took  place  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  jevn  of 
the  Christian  era. 

The  youth  and  inexperience  of  Herod-Agrippa 
IL  dictated  to  the  Boman  government  the  pro- 
priety of  assuniing  once  more  the  entire  direction 
of  Jewish  affairs,  especially  as  the  people  were 
everv  day  becoming  more  turbulent  and  impatient 
of  foreign  dominion ;  and  accordingly,  Caspiue 
Fadus,  Felix,  and  Festus  were  successively  ap- 
Dointed  procurators  of  Judea.  Fadus  was  a  stern 
out  upright  soldier ;  but  the  administration  of  Felix 
was  an  habitual  combination  of  violei^ce  aha  fraud; 
an  equal  stranger  to  righteousness  and  temp«rance^ 


ibis  nilflr  premtiBd  » lit  tabjoofc  for  the  eloqvMkoe 
of  8t  PtaL  The  ilhort  reddenM  of  Fettdi  pro- 
•lirtd  for  the  vnliftppy  Jowi  »  retpito  froni  ttppro- 
bouioii..  Ho  kbomd  fucoossfiiUj  to  pat  down 
tlio,  Vilidi  of  inrngontOy  whooo  rftT»gei  were  now 
iwHtottd  indiforiminitel J  npon  foreignen  and  thmr 
own  ooimtfjpmen  i  nor  was  he  less  aotire  in  eheok- 
in|(  the  esoeeiei  ci  the  military,  so  long  aoenstomed 
to  ra^ne  and  free  qnarterw  Uerod-Agrippa  at  the 
Ma^  tune  traneferred  the  seat  of  his  ^oTemment  to 
Jeroialem,  where  hie  presence  aerrea  to  moderate 
the  i^age  of  parties,  and  thereby  to  postpone  the 
final  rapture  oetween  the  provinoials  and  their  im- 
perial master. 

Bttt  Ihis  brief  intenral  of  repose  was  followed  by 
an  increased  degree  of  irritation  and  fury.  Floras, 
who  had  snoceeded  FeStus  in  the  procoratorahip, 
oonntenanoed  by  Oestias  Oallos  the  prefect  of 
Syrii^  so  galled  the  people  by  his  tyranny  and  by 
certam  insdts  direOted  minst  their  faith,  that  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  Gesarea  set  his  power  at 
detanoe,  a&d  declared  their  resolation  to  repel  his 
iii|foneli  bT  fproe.  The  capital  was  soon  actuated 
by  a  similsr  kpsrit,  and  made  preparations  for  de- 
ftooe.  Oestins  marched  to  the  gates,  and  demanded 
entrance  for  the  hnperial  cohorts,  whose  aid  was 
re<|aired  to  sapport  the  garrison  within.  The 
oitisens,  having  refnsed  to  comply,  already  anti- 
cipated the  horrors  of  a  siege;  when,  after  a  few 
days,  they  saw,  to  their  great  sorprise,  the  Syrian 
prefect  in  foil  retreat,  carrying  with  him  his  for- 
midable army.  Sallying  from  the  different  oatlets 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  they  pnrsned  the  fogitives 
with  \k»  tsoal  fory  of  an  inceiuied  multitade ;  and, 
overtaling  their  enemy  at  the  narrow  pass  of  Beth- 
horout  they  ayenked  uie  caase  of  independence  by 
ia  e^n^derable  smaghter  of  the  legionary  8<ddiers, 
and  by  driving  the  rOmamder  to  an  ignominioos 
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HAL  Kero  iMflirfd  th*  iatdligeiiM  of  ikk  MJMl 
wnito  ftinvung  liimMlf  in  Grotoo,  an^  hnwirfi^lely^ 
sent  YeiDMuui  into  8jri»  to  tmvm  iko  fotom-' 
ment,  witn  inttmotions  to  restore  tbo  traainulBtji 
of  the  proTince  bj  modemte  eonoeeeiofie,  eir  oy  tbe 
most  rinnroas  waniure.  It  wai  in  the  idx^-tevepnth 
yeor  of  Ckristianity  that  tliis  mat  oonunand^ 
entered  Jnde%  aeeon^panied  bj'  nie  bmi,  tba  oelo> 
brated  Ti^ia.  The  result  is  too  well  known  to  re> 
quire  detays.  A  series  of  sang^narj  battles  do' 
priced  the  Jews  of  their  prinoi|Ml  towns  one  after 
another,  nntil  thej  were  at  length  shnt  np  in  ^w^ 
8alem;,the  siege  and  final  redaction  of  wn|dli  pim- 
pose  ene  of  the  most  ai(^ting  stories  thal'^  iny 
whero  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  hpnan  raoa. 


LESSON  IX.  . 

A»f^Jl^43ID  FRISBirT  8KATB  Of  THl  HOLT  LAJID. 

pALtSTiNS,  whether  viewed  as  the  sonroe  of  oar 
reli^ons  faith,  or  as  the  most  ancient  fonntain  of 
9iir  nistorical  knowledge,  has  at  all  times  been  re- 
garded with  feelingp  of  il^e  deepest  interest  and 
curiosi^^  InhaMted  for  many  a^  by  a  p^plo 
entiUecT  above  all  others  to  &e  distmctioti  of  pecu- 
liar, it  presents  a  record  of  events  s4ch4s  have  not 
come  to  pMs  in  any  other  land ;  ttonnments  of 
belief  denied  to  all  other  nations;  hopes  not  else- 
where cherished,  bi«t  which,  nevertheless,  are  con- 
nected with  the  destiny  of  the  whole  hunan  race, 
and  stretch  forward  to  the  oonsnmmatioa  of  all 
terriBstrial'  ihjngs.  Its  scenes,  which  ilo  art  can 
change,  and  uuhdly  any  description  can  ^Gigniai, 
arp  standing  uid  udenSable  proofii  of  the  trttth 
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tiii^ii^hnl&ohW  that  meted  toltmie,  in  wMoh 
Qpd  liai  See^leatoed  to  reveal  his  wiH  to  his  fallen 
oi'eatiurM.  Tfie  hilb  efiil  stand  rbimd  about  J^niBa- 
lem  li'viey  8to6d  iii  the  days  of  David  and  of  Solo- 
mon. i!h^  dew  falls  on  Hermon;  the  cedais  grow 
^  Liblnw ;  and  Kishon,  that  andeht  river,  £aW8 
ito  itrfami  from  tabor  as  in  the  times  of  old.  The 
siE»ii  ^f  (Ghililee  stiD  {Presents  the  same  natmral  aeeom- 
paiiiiKie'h^)'  the  fig-tree  springs  np  by  the  way-side, 
the  syeamore  Upreads  its  branches,  and  the  imet 
and  the  olives  still  climb  the  sides'  of  the  mountahis. 
G^he  desoli^n  which  covered  the  cities  of  the 
pl^^  ii  npi  less  striking  at  the  present  hour  than 
wh^n  Moses  with  an  mspired  pen  recorded  the 
iud^eni  of  G^od;  the  swellings  of  Jordan  are  not 
less  regular  in  their  rise  than  when  the.  Hebrews 
first  approached  its  banks;  and  he  who  goes  down 
from  tfemsalem  to  Jericho  still  incurs  the  greatest 
hazard  of  falling  among  thieves.  There  is,  m  fact, 
in  the  scenery  and  manners  of  Palestine,  a  perpetu- 
itj  that  accords  well  with  the  everlobting  import  of 
itslustorical  redorils,  and  which  enables  ns  to  Iden- 
tify with  the  utmost  readiness  the  local  imagery  of 
every  great  transaction. 

Tne  extent  of  this  remarkable  country  has  varied 
at  difierent  times,  acoordiiig  to  the  nature  of  the 
government  which  it  has  either  ei^oyed  or  been 
ccbnpdlled  to  acknowledge.  When  it  was  first 
o^!0U{ued  by  the  IsraeUtes,  the  land  of  Gaiii^in, 
properly  so  called,  was  confined  between  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  i^d  the  Western  bank  of  the 
Jordan ;  the  breadth  at  no  part  exceeding  fif^ 
milfs,  wMe  the  length  hardly  amounted  to  i^ee 
tunes  ^t  space.  At  a  later  period  the  arms  of 
David  ai^d  of  hk,  immisdiate  successors  oarrlod  the 
1)oundari^  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Euphrates  and 
Orontes  on  the  one  lumd,  and  in  an  opposite  direo- 
tion  to  the  remotest  confines  of  Edom  and  Moab. 


The  popiiktbBy  m  might  be  expected,  hts  wider- 
gMe  ft  umilar  Yuiatioii*  Proeeeding  en  the  iiiii|d 
grannds  of  oeloulfttion^  we  may  Imer,  from  ike 
number  of  wurrion  whom  Moses  condacted  through 
Um  deserti  th*t  the  Hebrew  people,  phen  ther 
crossed  the  Jordan,  did  not  fall  short  oC  two  mu- 
linjQs;  while,  from  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of 
S«mnel*  we  me^  conolade  with  greftter  confidence 
that  the  enrolment  made,  under  the  direction  of 
Joab,  most  haTo  returned  a  gross  population  of  ft 
least  ^re  mi]lij«is  imd  a  half.  , 

The  present  aspect  of  Palestine,  under  an  i^- 
BMnistration  where  every  thing  deoayl  and  nothing 
is  renewed,  can  afford  no  just  criter^n  of  the  accu- 
racy of  such  statements.  Hasty  obssryers  have, 
indeed,  pronounced,  that  a  hilly  country  destitute 
of  great  rivers  could, not,  even  under  the  most  Skil- 
ful management,  supply  food  for  so  many  mouths. 
But  this  precipitate  conclusion  has  beei^  vigorously 
c(Hnbated  by  the  most  competent  judsefi,  who  have 
taken  pains  to  estimate  the  produce  of  a  soil  under 
the  fertilising  influence  of  a,  sun  which  mi^  be  ipe- 
parded  as  amaost  tropical,  and  of  »  well-regulated 
irrigation,  which  the  Syrians  knew  how  to  practise 
with  the  ^eatest  success.  Canaan,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted,, could  not  be  compared  to  Egypt  in  respect 
to  com.  There  is  no  Nile  to  scatter  the  riches  of 
an  inexhaustible  fecundity  over   its  valleys    i^nd 

Slains.  ^Ull  it  is  not  without  reason  th^t  Mpses 
escribed  it  as  "  a  good  land,  a  laiid  of  brooks  of 
'^water^  of  fountfiinp,  and  depths  that  spring  out 
*<of  vaUf^s  und  hills;  a  land  of  wheat,  and  Ibiar- 
'Mey,  ana  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates; 
"  a  land  of  oil-olive  and  honey ;  a  lana  wherein 
'*thou  shalt  eat  bread  without  scsarceness,  thon  shalt 
"  not  lack  any  thins;  in  it ;  a  land  whose  stones  are 
''ken,  aiid  out  or  whose  hills  thou  m^y^  .dig 
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nfpMi  of  the  Uteft 'trikTeUers  oonirm  ike 
ftoenrMy  of  the  pietnro  dnbwn  by  tlie  divbo  lagii- 
latolr^  ^Nesr  Jerieho  the  wfld  oUtw  eontfame  to 
besr  MfTiet  of  *  largo  tiio,  whieh  ^e  the  finest 
oft  In  pWm  sabjected  to  irrigation^  the  eune 
flel^  after  a  erop  of  wheat  in  May,  prodncee  pnlie 
in  autumn.  8e?eral  of  the  treeo  are  eontinvalW 
bearing  flowers  and  fimit  at  the  same  time,  in  all 
their  stMes.  The  molbenrj,  planted  in  stru^^t 
iro^  in  the  open  fields,  is  festooned  by  the  tendnls 
,of  the  vines.  If  this  Tegetation  seems  to  lancnish 
or  beooine  extinet  during  the  extreme  heats ;  if,  in 
the  movntains,  \%  is  at  ul  seasons  detaehed  and  in- 
tetrapted,-Hraoh  exoeptions  to  ihe  general  Inxmri- 
anoe  tre  not  to  be  ascribed  simply  to  the*  general 
obaraoterof  all  hot  climates,  bat  also  to  the  state 
of  barbarism  in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  pres- 
ent population  is  immersed. 

Even  in  our  day,  some  Remains  are  to  be  found 
of  the  walla  which  the  ancient  culHTaU>rs  built  to 
support  the  soil  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains ; 
tiie  formf  of  the  eistems  in  whidi  they  colleoted 
the  rain-water ;  and  traces  of  the  canals  by  which 
this  Water  was  disiribuied  over  the  fields.  These 
labours  necessarily  created  a  pixhli^ous  fertility 
under  an  ard^t  sun,  irhete  a  little  moisture  was  the 
only  thing  requisite  to  revive  the  vegetable  world. 
The  aoconnts  given  by  native  writers  re^>eoting 
the  productive  qualities  of  Judina  are  not  u^  anr  de- 
gree Imposed  even  by  the  present  aspect  of  the 
country.  The  ease  is  exactly  the  same  with  some 
islands  in  the  Archipelago  (  a  tract,  from  which,  in 
these  days,  a  hundred  individuals  can  hardly  draw 
a  scan^  subsistence^  formerly  maintained  thousands 
^  in  afluOace.  Moses  micht  justly  say  thai  Oaaaan 
abounded  in  milk  and  nouey.  The  flookR  4»f  the 
^kraba  still  find  in  it  luxmriant  pasture,  whiUbeee 
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depoait  in  the  holea  ef  the  ro^.iheir  delidoiis  ttoreiy 
which  are  loaietimee  seen  flowing  down  the  lorfiMe. 
Bvt  it  hai  nerer  been  denied  thai  there  ia  a  re- 
markable differenoe  between  the  two  ndet  of  tiie 
ridge  which  forma  the  oentral  chain  of  Jndtta.  ,  On 
the  western  ftodivity  the  sofl  rises  from  tbe  sea  to- 
wards the  elcTated  ground  u  four  distinet  terraces, 
which  are  eoTered  with  an  nnfadmg  Terdnre.  Qn 
the  eastern  side.  howcTer,  the  seantj  coating  of 
mould  yields  a  less  magiMficent  crop*  From  the 
summit  of  the  hills  a  desert  stretches  along  to  the 
Lake  Asphaltites,  presenting  nothing  bnt  stones  fuid 
ashes,  and  a  few  thorn j  a&nbs.  The  sides  otttke 
mountain  enlarge,  and  assmne  an  aspect  at  once 
more  grand  and  more  barren,  Bj  little  and  fittle 
the  scanty  Tcgetation  lansnishes^  and  dies;  e?en 
mosses  disappear,  and  a  red  burning  hne  sncceeds 
to  tbe  whiteness  of  the  roeksr  In  the  centre  of  this 
amphitheatre  there  is  an  arid  basin  mclosed  on  all 
siiles  with  summits  scattered  oyer  with  a  yellow- 
coloured  pebble,  and  affording  a  unde  aperture  V> 
the  east,  tnrongh  which  the  swface  of  ibe  iDead  Sfea 
and  the  dif  tant  hills  of  Arabia  presoit  themsely^  to 
the  eye.  In  the  midst  of  this  country  of  stones,  en- 
cirded  by  a  wall,  we  perceive,  on  the  one  side,  ez- 
tensiye  ruins,  stunied  cypressei^  and  bushes  of  the 
aloe  and  {ffickly  pear;  wbUe,  on  the  other^  ib«re 
are  huddled  l^geuier  a  niimj^r  of  heayy  sanere 
masses^  very  lo^,  wii&out  cbiini^js  or  winctows, 
and  more  like  prisons  or  septdohres  than  houses, 
which,  with  their  flat  roofs,  would  appear  one  unin- 
terrupted level  to  the  e^e^  were'  the  uniformity  of 
the  plan  not  broken  by  uie  steeples  of  the  cliurches 
and  the  minarets  of  the  mosones.  This  root  is 
Jerusalem. — AMdg^d  fidm  Patutine — (Sibme^ 
Libraty, 
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LBSSON  X. 


TU  BISTH  Of  THB  BAtlOUA  ANKOUITOI]). 

Wnws  the  Sa?ioiir  of  Mankiild  was  boiH  in 
Tndtta,  bis  birth  was  attended  with  no  externa], 
splendour  wMeh  ooold  mark  him  out  as  the  pro- 
mised Messiah.  The  business  of  life  was  proceed- 
i|^  in  its  usual  train.  The  prinees  of  the  world 
were  jpursning  thenr  plans  of  ambition  and  iranit j. 
The  ohief  priests  and  the  scribes,  the  interpreters  of 
rerelatioh,  were  amunng  the  multitude  with  idle 
traditions.  Jesus  lay  neglected  in  the  stably  of 
Bethlehem;  and  the  first  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness beamed  unnoticed  on  the  earth.  But  the 
hosl>of  heaven  were  deeply  interested  in  this  great 
eyent.  Thejr  contemplated,  with  pleasure,  the 
blessings  which  wer^  about  to  be  dispensed  to 
men;  and  from  their  high  abode  a  messenger  de> 
soended  to  announce  the  dawn  of  that  fflorious  daj^ 
which  the  prophets  had  seeii  from  a&,  and  were 
glad.  The  persons  to  whom  these  tidings  of  joy 
were  first  proclaimed  weris  not  such,  inde^,  as  the 
world  would  have  reckoned  worthy  of  so  high  a 
{N^e^^ihmence.  They  were  not  the  wise,  or  the 
rich,  or  the  powerfiu  of  the  earth.  That  wHch  is 
highly  esteemed  ateongmen  is  otiek  of  little  value 
in  the  sieht  of  God.  ^ThO  lich  and  the  poor  are 
alike  to  mm.  He  prefers  the  simplici^  of  a  candid 
mind  to  att  those  artificial  icobmplis^hments  which 
attract  the  admiration  of  the  giddy  multitude.  It 
was  to  the  shepherds  of  Betiilehem  that  the  togel 
appeared,— *to  men  obscure  and  undistinjKuished 
amonff  their  bretldren,  who,  in  the  silence  of  night, 
werd  following  the  duties  of  their  peacefhl  oOOupa- 
tioiiy  far  from  the  yioes  of  courts  and  the  pte- 
judioei  of  the  qmagogiM.    Bvl  the  mMiner  in  which 
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•ad  b«  iMomnindi  innooinoe;  Wing  tmong  ihep- 
bifdi.  b«  giret  Unitlf  tli«  appelbtion  of  tlie  Good 
SlMhonL  lad  TppttmnU  himMlf  m  bringing  back 
thtJotI  tkeep  to  die  fold.  In  ipring  ho  toEeo  his 
ioot  npon  »  mountain,  and  dtawi  from  tho  rarronnd- 
ing  oQooto  initmelion  for  the  mnltitnde  fitting  at 
hif  fe^  From  the  toij  sight  of  this  mnltitade, 
composed  of  the  noor  nnd  the  nnfortnnate,  he  de- 
dnoes  his  be^titnoes:  JBIeuod  are  thoff  thai  weep — 
l^kfSMl  ore  tk^  ^4U  hungor  and  thtrH.  Saoh  m 
obsf  nre  his  prooepts,  and  those  who  slight  them,  sre 
compared  to  two  men  who  build  houses,  the  one 
npon  a  rod^  the  other  npon  sand.  When  he  asks 
the  wqman  of  Samaria  tor  drink,  he  ezponnds  to 
her  his  heavenly  doctrine,  under  the  beautiful  image 
of  A  well/of  living  water. 

His  character  was  amiable,  open,  and  tender, 
and  his  charity  unbounded.  The  Evangelist  gives 
us  a  complete  and  admirable  idea  of  it  in  these  few 
words*:  A  went  about  doing  food.  His  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  (CK>d  is  eor^yjicuous  in  every  mo- 
ment of  his  life ;  he  loved  &ud  felt  the  sentiment  of 
fri<^i4Aip*  Ifl^  vum,wh<Mu^^  raiaed  from  the  tomb, 
Lasarus,  was  his  mend;  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the 
4^Piblef t ;  jtsptiwient  of  life  ^t  he  peiiformed  the 
:gr«|a|tfst  M', l^s  juhrao^iB.    In  him  the  love  of  coun- 

Sj^vfua  pjia  i^mipdol*    ''  0  Jei:iiMlem,  'Jerusalein," , 
I  ^jTpi^med,  sd.the.  ideik  of  Uie  jndpnents  which 
thresff^n^  thsit  guilty  mty, '  '^  how  c|ten  w<»uld  I 
i^'rfasive  gather^   thy  children  togemr,  if    n    ya' 
^^p;  hen  igathereth  to  ducL^ns  under  her  ^uv^ 
,{^f«P)S   je   ^(ml4  notr      Casting   his    Sci:>4Ef«U| 
,§ye§  frtovi  w:,^  ol.a  hill  over  th$a  oity,  dioomed 
vJ^  'h^  fpfi^  o0Tf>^^<i^Si^  destruction,  he  was 
( ,  ipa^ .  ,^o  i^tnm  ins  tears :    **  Me   ^held   the 
jei^*]  m^f"   j^t  Mlf^^'^^  ot>«r  iL"\ 

>3iikiW^^oiB.^i:'^if^-  nc^  less  remarkable:  when  hia 
.^iifta^m  hpiis^  Vk<'  to  .eonupmod  fire  to  come] 
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down  from  heaTen  on  a  viUaga  of  Samaria,  whioh 
had  denied  him  hoqiitalitj,  he  r  plied  wiih  indig- 
nation, '*  F«  kmm  nai  wiai  mtjtmtr  of  fririi  ff 
arerf,**  CaASBaoiiBUJiB. 


LsssoH  xn. 


C      THB DEATH  AVD  SAORmOB  OF  CHRIST. 

FathibI  the  hour  i$  eome.  What  boor?  An 
hour  the  most  critioal,  the  moat  pregnant  with 
great  events,  iince  boors  had  began  to  be  num- 
berad,  since  time  had  began  to  ran.  It  was  the 
hour  in  whioh  the  Son  of  <}od  was  to  terminate  the 
laboors  of  his  important  life,  by  a  death  still  more 
important  and'illastricRis;  the  hoar  of  atoning,  by 
his  sufferings,  for  the  guilt  of  mankind :  the  hoar 
of  acoomplishing  propheoies,  types,  and  symbols, 
which  haa  been  carried  on  tltfough  a  series  <»  ages : 
the  hoar  of  concluding  the  old,  and  of  introducing 
to  the  world  the  new  dispensation  of  religion;  the 
hour  of  his  triumphing  over  the  world,  and  death, 
and  hell:  the  hour  of  bis  erecting  that  spiritual 
kingdom  which  is  to  laet  for  ever.  This  was  tiie 
hour  in  wh^ch  Ohrist  atoned  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind :;ikl  accomplished  our  eternal  redemption.  It 
was  the  boor  when  the  great  sacrifice  was  oflpared 
up,  the  efficacy  of  which  reaches  back  to  the  first 
transgression  of  man,  and  extends  forward  to  the 
end  of  time:  the  hour  when,  from  the.  cross,  as 
from  an  high  altar,  ^s  blood  was  flowing  which 
washed  away  the  guilt  of  the  nations.  This  awful 
dispensation  of  the  Almighty  contatis  mystairiss 
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wliioh  an  beyond  the  diicoyery  of  man.    It  U  one 
of  those  thinga  into  which  the  anftU  denre  to  look. 
What  haa  been  revealed  to  ui  la,  That  the  death 
of  Ohriat  was  the  interposition  of  heaven  for  pre- 
venting the  ruin  of  mankind.    We  know  that,  under 
the  government  of  God,  misery  is  the  natural  eon- 
seqaeuce  of  guilt.    After  rational  creatures  had^  by 
their  criminal  conduct,  introduced  disorder  into  the 
Divine  kingdom,  there  was  no  ground  to  believe 
that,  by  prayers  and  penitence  alone,  they  could 
prevent    the  destruction  which   threatened  them. 
The  prevalence  of  propitiatory  sacrifices  throughout 
the  earth  proclaims  it  to  be  the  general  sense  of 
mankind,  that  mere  repentance  is  not  of  sufficient 
avail  to  expiate  sin,  or  to  stop  its  penal  effects. 
By  the  constant  allusions  which  are  carried  on  in 
the  New  Testament  to  the  sacrifices  under  the  law 
as  pre-signifying  a  great  atonement  made  by  Christ, 
and  by  the  strong  expressions  which  are  used  in 
describmg » the   effects  of   his  .death,  the    sacred 
writers  show  as  plainly  as  langul&ge  allows,  that 
there  was  an  efficacy  in  his  su&rings  far  beyond  | 
that  of  mere  example  and  instruction.    Part  we  are 
capable  of  beholding;  and  the  wisdom  of  what  we 
behold  we  have  reason  to  adore.     We  discern,  in  I 
this  plan  of  redemption,  the  evil  of  siii  strongly  | 
exhibited,  and  the  justice  of  the  Divine  government  j 
awfully  ekemplified,  in  Christ  suffering  for  sinners.  I 
But  let  us  not  imagine  that  our  present  discoveries 
unfold  the  whole  influence  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
It  is  connected  with  causes  into  which  we  cannot 
penetrate.     It  produces  consequences  too  extensive 
^for  us  to  explore.     God'9  thoughts  are  not  as  our\ 
thoughts,     in  all  things  we  see  only  in  part;  and 
here,  if  any  where,  we  see  only  through  a  glasti 
darkly.     This,   however,    is    fidly    manifest,   thati 
redemption  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  works  of| 
the  Almighty.    If  the  hour  of  the  creation  of  the 
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world  wM  gTMt  and  ffloitrioiiiSy  tlnl  hmxr^  wbaiif 
from  the  dm  and  formlen  mail,  tkis  fsir  lyitfliii 
of  nature  arose  at  the  Divine  command,  when  ihe 
morning  wtan  $anff  tog^th^,  and  <Ul  ih§  mmi  rf 
God  9houted  for  Joy  ;  no  laei  fllnitriom  is  tha  honr 
of  the  restoration  of  the  world,  the  hour  when,  from 
condemnation  and  misery,  it  emerged  into  happinesa 
and  peace.  With  less  •ztemal  majesty  it  was 
attended,  but  is  on  that  account  the  more  wonder- 
ful, th^t,  under  an  appearance  so  nmple,  sudi  great 
ev«Atf  were  covered.  BIiAIR. 


LESSON  xm. 

s 

THl  CHRISTIAN  8ALVATI0H. 

Salvation  means  deliverance  fronr  somedung 
that  is  feared  or  suffered,  and  it  is  therefore  a  term 
of  very  general  application ;  but  in  reference  to  our 
spiritual  condition  it  means  deliverance  from  tibose 
evils  with  which  we  are  a^oted  in  consequence  of 
cur  departure  firom  God. 

It  implies  deliverance  from  ignorane^—not  ijniO" 
rauce  of  human  science,  but  from  ignorance  of  uod, 
the  first  and  the  last,  the  greatest  and  the  Wisest,  the 
holiest  and  the  best  of  beings,  the  maker  of  all 
things,  the  centre  of  all  perfection,  the  fountain  of 
all  happiness.  Ignorant  of  God,  we  cannot  give 
him  acceptable  worship,  we  cannot  rightly  obey  k^ 
will,  we  cannot  hold  communion  with  nim  liere,  we 
cannot  be  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  presence 
hereafter.  But  from  this  ignorance  we  are  rescued 
by  the  salvation  Of  the  gospel,  which  reveals  God  to 
us,  which  makes  us  acquunted  with  his  nature,  his 
iltributee,  his  character,  his  govemmenti  and  wbioh 
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espaflisllj  oafoldi  to  ni  that  scheme  of  mercy  in 
which  lie  has  most  clearly  manifested  his  own 
glory. 

Salvation  implies  deliverance  from  guiU.  The 
law  denonncee  a  penaltr  against  those  who  break  it. 
lliat  penalty  is  exclnsien  from  heayen,  and  depri- 
vation of  God's  favour,  and  consignment  to  the 
place  of  misery.  But  from  this  penalty  there  is  de- 
liverance provided.  Christ  has  expiated  guilt.  He 
has  I'mkae  reconciliation  for  iniquity."  He  has 
purchased  eternal  life.  And  ''to  those  who  are  in 
*'  him  there  is  now  no  condemnation."  Their  sins 
are  forgiven.  They  are  at  "peace  with  God."  And 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  pouring  out 
upon  them  the  nches  of  his  mercy,  and  making  them 
happ;^  for  ever. 

Tnis  salvation  implies  deliverance  from  the  power 
of  sin.  We  are  naturally  the  slaves  of  this  power. 
Sin  reigns  in  us  as  the  descendants  of  apostate 
Adam.  We  cannot  throw  off  its  yoke  by  any  virtue 
or  efforts  of  our  own.  And  so  long  as  it  maintains 
its  ascendency,  we  are  degraded,  and  polluted,  and 
miserable.  But  provision  is  made  in  the  gospel  for 
our  emancipation.  Christ  "  gave  himself  for  us  that 
« he  might  redeem  us  from  all  our  iniquities,"  and 
that  sin  might  have  no  "more  dominion  over  us." 
And  all.who  believe  in  him  are  made  free  to  serve 
that  God  Irhose  service  is  the  sweetest  liberty  and 
the  highest  honour. 

The  salvation  of  the  gospel  implies  deliverance 
from  the  iUa  and  calamities  of  life.  It  does  not 
imply  this  literally ;  for,  under  the  dispensation  of 
the  gospel,  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  exemption 
from  bodily  disease,  from  outward  misfortune,  or 
from  the  thousand  distresses  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
But  Christ  has  given 'such  views  of  the  {Providence 
of  God, — ^he  has  brought  life  and  immortality  so 
clearly  to  light,  and  has  so  modified  and  subdued 
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the  optrations  of  mn^  which  is  the  pf^of^  of  all  o^r 
guifermflB,  that  these  are  no  loi^er.iH^  eyits  io  d^/ 
that  believe.    When  we  are  brought  into  a  Ullial  re- 
lation to  Qody  the  affliotionf  that  h^  ienoa  toif^  m 
part  of  that  discipline  whic)L  1^  emplfiyi  to  impro?^,, 
our  graoes,  and  prMwre  us  for  his  preeo^ce.    Bk^ 
supi^Srts  U8  und^rt^,  he  overrules  »d  MmctSiSe^ 
them  for  our  spiritual  advantage,  and  he  thus  divests 
them  of  all  that  is  frightful,^  and  converts  them  into 
bleasings. 

This  salvation  implies  deliveriM^oe  from  the  power 
and  the  fear  of  death.  It  is,  indeed,  an  awM  thing 
to  die.  Nature  recoib  from,  the  aeonies  of  disso- 
lution, and  from  the  corruption  of  the  grieve.  But 
Christ  has  *' vimquished  death,  and  him  that  hadi  the^ 
"power  of  it."  He  has  plucked  out  its  sting,  he 
has  secured  our  final  triumph  over  it,  and*  has  thus 
taught  us  to  dismiss  all  our  alarms.  Our  bodies 
must  return  to  our  kindred  earth;  but  thev  shall 
be  raised  again,  spiptVMil,  ^incprruj^tible,  and  giori- 
ous.  They  shall  be  reunited  to  their  never-dy- 
ing and  sainted  partners,  and  shall  enter  into  the  ^. 
regions  of  immortality. 

And  while  the  salvation  of  the  gospel  implies  our 
deliverance  from  all  these  evils,  it  also  implies  otur 
admission  into  the  heavenly  state.    li  is  in  order  to 
bring  us  there  at  last  that  all  the  benefits  just  enu* 
merated  are  conferred  upon  us,  and  it.  is  there, 
accordingly  that  they  shau  be  consummated.    We; 
are  delivered  from  ignorance;   and  in  heaven  n<^' 
cloud  shall  obscure  our  view — ^no  veil  of  prejudice 
shall  cover  our  hearts.    We  are  delivered  from; 
guilt ;  and  in  heaven,  at  its  very  threshold,  our  a&f ; 
quittal  and  justification  shall  be  proclaimed  beforj! 
an  assemble  world,  and  God's  reconciled  counts-' 
nance  shall  shine  upon  us  for  ever.     We  are  de- 
livered from  the  power  of  sb;  and  in  he&ven  ther^^ 
shall    be    found  no  tempter  and  no  temptation, 
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---fiotluiig  Ilia*  MSMk  Asd  notUag  tkftt  k  d«fiM. 
Wf  •«•  deHriMd  from  the  All  tad  MlamitiM  of  life ; 
and  in  heafon  all  loan  diall  be  wiped  from  the  eye, 
and  an  iorroir  battiibed  from  the  heart, — l|i«re  abiU 
be  videeaTfaig  health,  and  there  shall  be  unbroken 
rett|  and  tMre  shall  be  songs  of  vnn^gled  gladness. 
Wo  are  delirered  from  the  power  and  fear  of  death ; 
and  in  henTon  there  shall  be  no  more  death ;  the 
saints  shall  dwell  in  that  sinless  and  nnsaiferii^ 
land  as  the  redeemed  of  him  who  <<was  dead  and  is 
''  alife  again,  and  liteih  for  eTermore."  All  thin^ 
are  theirs ;  theirs  is  the  nnfadin^  orown,  theirs  u 
the  iBOomiptible  inheritattoe,  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
that  eannot  be  moTed,  theirs  are  the  blessedness 
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LESSON  ZIV. 

JlEVSALm  BBVOBl  THI  8I1QI. 

Tkm,    It  mnst  be— 
And  yet  it  moves  me,  Romans !  it  confounds 
,The  eoonsel  of  my  firm  philosophy, 
That  Biqn's 'merciless  ploughshare  must  pass  o'er 
And  barren  salt  be  sown  on  yon  proud  city. 
As  on  our  oliye-crowned  hill  we  stand, 
Where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 
Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion. 
As  throueh  a  yalley  sacred  to  sweet  peace, 
How  bolcQy  doth  it  front  us !  how  majestioally  I  > 
Like  a  luxurious  vineyHr<],  the  hill-siae 
Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o'er  line. 
Terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  still,  and  nearer 
To  the  blue  heavens.    There  bright  and  aumptooui 
palaces, 
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With  ebol  and  ?erdaai  gafdens  iniMrsp^vsed ; 

There  towers  of  war  ^t  frown  in  massy  strength; 

While  OTor  all  hangs  the  rieh  mirple  ere, 

As  eonscioQS  of  its  being  her  test  ihrewsll 

Of  light  and  fflorr  to  that  Aided  dty. 

And,  as  onr  elonds  of  battle,  dnst,  and  smoke 

Are  melted  into  air,  behold  Uie  Temple 

In  nndistnrb'd  and  lone  serenity. 

Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 

In  the  profound  of  heaven  I    It  stands  before  ns, 

A  momit  of  snow,  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles. 

The  very  sun,  as  though  he  worship'd  there, 

Lingers  upon  the  gild^  oedar  rocw; 

And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticos. 

On  erery  flowery-Mulptured  eapttal, 

Glitters  the  homage  of  his  parting  beams. 

MiLMAN. 
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PALBSTnra. 


Rbit  of  thy  sons,  amid  thy  foes  forlorn, 
Mourn,  widow'd  queen !  forsotten  Zion,  mourn  I 
Is  this  thy  place,  sad  city,  iSoB  thy  throne. 
Where  the  wild  desert  rears  its  craggy  stone  7 
While  suns  unbless'd  their  angry  lustre  flin^ , 
And  way-worn  pilgrims  seek  ue  scanty  sprmg  ? 
Where  now  thy  pomp,  which   kings  with   envy 

view'd  ? 
Where   now   thy  might,  which  all   those   kings 

subdued  7 
No  martial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gate ; 
No  suppliant  nations  in  thy  temple  wait; 
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Ko  propllefe4^ardf|  tlie  xUttennff  oonrts  amongy 
Wake  the  full  lyre,  ana  swell  toe  tide  of  song ; 
But  lawless  Foroe  aod  meagre  Want  are  there, 
And  the  qniok-darting  eye  of  restless  Fear, 
While  cold  Oblivion,  nud-thy  ruins  laid. 
Folds  his  dank  wing  beneath  the  ivy  shade. 

HSBXB. 
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oh&ist's  sboond  oomva. 

Thb  Lord  shall  come !    The  earth  shall  qnake^ 
The  mountains  to  theur  centre  shake ; 
And,  withering  from  the  yault  of  night, 
The  stars  shall  pale  their  feeble  light. 
The  Lord  shall  come !  a  dreadful  form, 
With  rainbow  wreath  and  robes  of  storm ; 
On  cherub  wings,  and  wings  of  wind. 
Appointed  Judge  of  all  mankind. 

Can  this  be  He,  who  wont  to  stray 
A  pilgrim  on  the  world's  highway, 
Oppressed  by  power,  and  mocked  by  pride. 
The  Nazarene, — ^the  cnicifisd  t 
While  sinners  in  despair  shall  call, 
**  Rooks,  hide  us ;  mountains  on  us  fall  I" 
The  saints,  ascending  from  the  tomb,    . 
Shall  joyful  sing,  **  The  Lord  is  come  I" 

Hbbjuu 
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LBSSON  XVL 

THB  SAyiOVB. 

Hail  to  the  Lord's  anointed. 

Great  David's  greater  Son  i   ' 
Hail,  in  the  time  appointed, 
.  His  reign  on  earth  began.  . , 

He  comes  to  break  oppression. 
To  set  the  captive  firee ; 

To  take  away  transgression. 
And  rule  m  equity. 

He  comes  with  snoconr  speedy 
To  these  who  suffer  wroi^. 

To  help  the  poor  and  needy. 
And  bid  the  netk  be  strong; 

To  eive  them  songs  for  sielnng ; 

Their  dari^ness  torn  to  light ; 
Whose  souls  condemned  and  dying, 

Were  precious  in  his  sight. 

As  such  he  shall  be  fear'd  ,  ^ 
While  son  and  moon  endure, 

Beloved,  obeyed,  revered. 
For  he  shall  judge  the  poor* 

Through  changing  generations. 
With  justice,  mercy,  truth. 

While  stars  maintain  Uieii  stations 
Or  moons  renew  their  youth. 

He  shall  come  down  like  showers 
Upon  the  fruitful  earth. 

And  love,  joy,  hope,  like  flowers, 
Spring  in  his  path  to  birth. 
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Before  bim  em  tKe  moimtiumi 
'    Shall  peace  the  herald  go, 
And  righteonmeM  in  fountains 
From  hUl  to  ralley  flow. 

Arabia's  desert  ranger 
To  him  shall  bow  the  knee ; 

The  Ethiopian  stranger 
His  glorj  come  to  see. 

With  oiTrings  of  devotion, 
Ships  from  the  isles  shall  meet^ 

To  ponr  the  wealth  of  ocean 
In  tribute  at  his  feet. 

Kings  shall  fall  down  before  him, 
iSkd  gold  and  incense  bring ; 

All  nations  shall  adore  him ; 
His  praise  idl  nations  sing ; 

For  he  shall  haye  dominion 

On  river,  sea  and  shore ; 
Far  as  the  eagle's  pinion. 

Or  dove's  hght  wing  can  soar. 

For  him  shall  prayers  unceasing 

And  daily  vows  ascend ; 
His  kingdom  still  increasing, 

A  kingdom  without  end. 

The  mountain  dews  shall  nourish 
A  seed  in  weakness  sown. 

Whose  fruit  shall  epread  and  flourish. 
And  s!'  .ke  like  Lebanon. 

O'er  every  foe  victorious. 
He  on  his  throne  shall  rest ; 

From  age  to  age  more  glorious. 
All  blessing  and  all  blest. 
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The  tide  of  taie  ihiOl  neTir 

The  eoTenttnl  remofe ; 
Hie  naae  ehell  etand  for  e?iir 

Thftt  name  to  w  if  Ioto. 

MoiraooMXRT. 
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THB  mOARNATIOH. 

Fob  thoa  west  bom  of  woman,  then  didst  oome^ 
O  Holiest !  to  this  world  of  sin  i^d  i^oom, 
Not  in  thy  dread  omnipotent  arraj : 

And  not  by  thunders  strew'd 

Was  thy  tempeetaons  road ; 
Nor  indignation- burnt  before  thee  on  thy  way. 

Bnt  thee  a  soft  and  naked  child, 

Thy  mother  nndefiled, 

In  the  Hide  mangar  laid  to  rest 

From  off  her  virgin  breasL 

The  heavens  were  not  oommanded  to  pr^Mure 

A  gorgeous  canopy  of  golden  air ; 

Nor  stoop'd  their  lamps  ih'  enthroned  fires  on  high. 

A  single  silent  star 

0<dne  wandering  from  afar. 
Gliding  uncheck'd  and  calm  along  the  liquid  sky ; 

The  eastern  eages  leading  on, 
.    As  at  a  kingly  throne, 

To  lay  their  gold  and  odours  sweet 

Before  thy  infant  feet. . 

The  earth  and  ocean  were  not  hush'd  to  hear  . 
Bright  harmony  from  ev'ry  starry  sphere ; 
Nor  at  ihy  presence  brake  the  Toiee  of  song ; 
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From  all  the  ohenib  ohoirfy 
And  seraph'f  burning  Ijret 
Fonr'd  throvgh  the  boflof  lie»T«D  the  charmed  olonds. 
along; 
One  anffel  troop  the  strain  began, 
Of  all  we  race  of  man, 
'#       By  nmple  shepherds  heard  alone. 
That  soft  hosanna's  tone. 

And  when  then  di4Bt  depart,  no  car  of  flame, 
To  bear  thee  hence,  in  lambent  radiance  came ; 
Nor  visible  angels  ]iM>nm'd  with  drooping  plmnes ; 

Nor  didst  thou  momit  on  high 

From  fatal  Oalvarj, 
With  all  thine  own  redeemed  ontbnrsting  from  their 

For  then  cGdst  bear  away  from  earth 
But  one.  of  hnman  birth, 
The  dyiiiJB^  f^on  by  thy  side,  to  be 
In  J^atradise  with  thee. 

Nor  o'er  thy  cross  did  clouds  of  yeneeance  break ; 
A  little  while  the  conscxovs  earth  did  shake 
At  that  foul  deed  by  her  fierce  children  done ; 

A  few  dim  hours  of  day, 

The  world  in  darkness  lay, 
Then  bask'd  in  bright  repose  beneath  the  cloudless  sun: 

Whilst  thmi  didst  sleep  beneath  the  tomb, 

Consenting  to  thy  doom, 

Ere  yet  ^e  white-robed  Angel  shone 
.'  'Upon  the  sealed  stone. 

And  when  thou  didst  arise^  thou  didst  hot  stand 
With  devastation  in  thy  red  rieht  hand. 
Plaguing  the  guilty  city's  murderous  crewt; 
Sut  thou  didst  haste  to  meet 
•  Thy  mother's  coming  feet, 
And  bear  thewcprds  of  peace  unto  the  faithful  few ; 
Ihen  oakidy,  iloidy  didst  thou  rise 
Into  thy  native  skies.  Milmak. 
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SEXfnom  IV. 


LB8S0N  L 

ON  VALITB. 

Gold  aii4  Sil?er  are  the  moBt  oonvenient  metals 
to  118^  M  monoj^,  because  they  take  up  but  little 
room  in  proportion  to  their  value.  Henoe  thej  are 
called  the  precious  metals. 

But  why  should  Gold  and  Silver  be  of  so  much 
more  value  than  Iron  ?  For  they  are  not  nearly  so 
useful.  We  should  be  very  ill  off  without  knives, 
and  scissors,  and  spades,  and  hatchets;  and  these 
could  not  be  made  so  well  from  any  thing  as  from 
iron ;  and  silver  and  ^Id  would  make  very  bad 
tools  indeed. 

To  understand  this,  you  must  remember  that  it  is 
not  the  most  useful  thingji  that  are  of  the  most  vlUue. 
Nothing  is  more  useful  than  air  and  water,  without 
which  we  could  not  live.  Xet  these  ace  in  most 
pla^  of  no  value,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ; 
that  is^  no  one  will  give  anv  thia^  in  exchange  for 
them,  because  he  can  have  them  without. 

In  some  pi  icfs,  indeed^  water  is  scarce:  and  then 
people  are  glad  to  buy  it.  Yov  may  read  in  Scrip- 
ture of  many  quarrels  that  aroso  about  wells  of 
water ;  becMse  in  some  of  the  Eastern  countries, 
water  is  so  scarce  that  a  well  is  a  verv  important 
possession.  But  water  is  not  more  u$^ul  in  those 
places  where  people  are  glad  to  buy  it,  than  it  is 
here,  where,  by  Uie  bounty  of  Provid^Aoe,  it  is 
plentil^  It  is  the  teare&f  that  gives  it  value :  and 
where  iron  is  scaroe  it  is  of  great  value. 
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Some  iiha^  whiek  oar  shrat  Imyo  Tiiitad  pro- 
dMt  tt» iroa;  mi  tlN  Mpl*  mn,  ure  glad  to  get 
•  tm  Mflt  in  iMiiAl^  m  it  hog.  But,  in  most 
OMmtriee,  irta,  wUok  ii  the  most  osefiil  of  all 
BMteli)  ii  ftlto,  tliroiiffh  the  ffoodnese  of  Ph>fidence, 
Ibi  Boet  pleittiiU.  But  iml  it  is  of  some  Tftlue; 
bieoMise  it  mvit  be  dijg  fWtti  the  mines,  and  smelted 
in  fbmaees,  and  mrottght  into  tools,  before  we  can 
make  nse  of  it.  If  knires  and  naib  were  produced 
hj  nature  feadj-mad^  and  oonld  be  picked  up 
every  where  like  pebbrat^  they  would  be  of  no  va- 
lue^  beeause  eferj  one  might  get  them  for  nothing. 
But  they  wo«ld  be  just  as  usefid  as  ^ey  are  now. 

Seareity  alone,  howerer,  would  not  make  a  thing 
▼aluable^  if  there  were  no  reason  why  any  one 
should  4sflr»  to  possess  it.  ^ere  are  some  kinds 
of  stones  whieh  are  searee,  but  of  no  value,  because 
they  have  nei^r  um  nor  beauty.  Tou  would  not 
ffiye  any  thbg  in  eXchang^  for  such  a  stone;  not 
Seeawe  yo«  cannot  easify  get  it,  but  because  you 
have  no  wish  for  it. 

Bui  a  atone  which  is  scarce  and  very  bsavtiful^ 
mar  be  of  great  tid^l^iiMi^h  it  is  of  no  u$e  but  to 
make  an  ornament  for  the  person.  Such  are  dia- 
monds, attd  inbiesi  ahd  many  others.  Maiiy  people 
will  wei^  hluNi  td"  ^ilU%  hidtt^  t6  b^r.  not 

only  food  mimatsMxf  <^^tnt^,  \m  alscf  hbe,  and 
jewels,  aii»Oth^  ir^lMjof  liliiery. 

An«|  tUfljy  dtfsbe^lJteie  things  thd  ttoife,  because, 
besides  bemg  l^tttlfol  to  the  eye,  they  are  Reck- 
oned a  sign  of  wealth  in  thid  person  who  Wears 
them«  A  bunch  of  #ild  fldwein  wffl  Often'  be  a 
pyettier  Ortiiment  Ami  a  ine  irftand,  or -a  jewel; 
but  a  woman  lik^beft^io  Wear  these  last,  i6  sfiow 
that  lAe  idan  air<nf^  this  ^m  of  them,  whlsr^  the 
wild  ifowinrtiayte  hikd'Idr  piekink. 

Theri  ir  no  hiiiin  iit  |)e%tt^  ddlirlng  W  bd  #ell 
dressed  acccM^iMhf^  their  tf^l^on  In  Iffe;  but  it  is 
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a  pity  that  so  many  should  be  fund  of  expensive 
finery  abore  their  station,  which  often  brings  them 
to  porer^.  And  often  they  spend  money  on  oma- 
nonts  which  would  be  better  laid  out  in  buying 
good  useful  clothes  and  furniture,  and  in  keeping 
them  clean.  A  mixture  of  finery  with  rags  and 
dirt  is  a  most  disgusting  sight. 

You  understand  now,  I  hope,  that  whatever  is  of 
value  must  not  only  be  detirabU  Yor  its  use,  or 
beauty,  or  some  pleasure  it  affords,  but  also  tearee  ; 
that  IS,  so  limited  in  supply  that  it  is  not  to  be  had 
for  nothing.  And  of  all  things  which  are  de- 
sirable, those  are  the  mott  valuable  which  are  the 
most  limited  in  supply ;  that  is,  the  hardest  to  be 
got. 

This  is  the  reason  why  silver  and  gold  are  of 
more  value  than  iron.  If  they  had  been  of  no  use 
or  beauty  at  all,  no  one  would  ever  have  desired 
them;  but  being. desirable  they  are  of  greater  value 
than  iron,  because  they  are  so  much  scarcer  and 
harder  to  be  got.  They  are  found  in  but  few  places, 
and  in  small  quantities.  Gold,  in  particular,  is  ob- 
tained chiefly  in  the  form  of  dust,  by  laborious  wash- 
ing of  the  sand  of  certain  streams.  It  costs  only 
as  much  in  labour  and  other  expenses  to  obtain  fif- 
teen pounds  of  silver,  as  to  obtain  one  pound  of  sold ; 
and  this  is  the  cause  that  one  pound  of  gold  will 
exchange  for  about  fifteen  pounds  of  silver. 

But  besides  being  desirable  and  being  scarce, 
there  is  one  point  more  required,  for  a  thing  to  have 
value ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  bo  such,  that  some- 
thing else  may  be  had  in  exchange  for  it.  It  must 
be  something  that  you  can  part  iffith  to  another 
person.  For  instance,  health  is  very  desirable,  and 
is  what  every  one  cannot  obtain;  and  hence,  we 
sometimes  do  speak  of  health  as  beine  of  yalue; 
but  this  is  not  the  strict  use  of  the  wora  yahie;  for 
no  one  can  give  his  health  to  another  in  exchange 
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for  fomething  elie.    Many  »  rich  man  would  be 

SUd  to  give  a  thousand  ponnds,  or  perhapa  ten 
tionaand  poonds,  in  ezchange  for  the  healthy  con- 
stitution and  strong  limbs  of  a  poor  labourer;  and, 
perhaps,  the  labourer  would  be  glad  to  make  such  a 
bargam ;  but  though  he  might  cut  off  his  limbs,  he 
could  not  make  them  another  man's:  he  may  throw 
away  his  health,  as  many  do,  by  intemperance;  but 
he  cannot  trantfer  it;  tbat  is,  part  with  it  to  another 
person. 


LESSON  n. 


ON  VALUE — ooiirriNnED. 

On  these  elementary  points  such  questions  »m  the 
following  may  be  usefully  put  to  themselves  by 
those  to  whom  the  subject  is  new : — 

1.  Why  is  air  not  an  article  of  value? — ^Because, 
though  it  be  very  useful,  it  is  to  be  had  for  nothing. 

2.  Why  is  some  scarce  kind  of  stone,  that  is  of 
no  use  or  beauty,  not  an  article  of  value? — Because, 
though  it  be  not  a  thing  that  every  one  can  get,  no 
tne  aenre$  to  eet  it. 

8.  Why  is  a  tiealthy  constitution  not  an  article  of 
value? — Because,  though  it  be  very  desirable,  and  is 
not  what  every  one  can  get,  it  is  not  trantferabU— 
that  is,  cannot  be  transferred,  or  parted  with  by  one 
person  to  oaother. 

4.  \7hy  is  a  spade  an  article  of  value? — Because 
it  is,  1st,  desirable,  as  beinff  of  use;  2dly,  limited 
in  supply,  that  is,  it  is  not  iniat  every  one  can  have 
for  nothmg;  and  8dly,  transferable,  that  is,  one 
person  can  part  with  it  to  another. 

^.  Why  is  a  iilvar  spoon  of  more  value  than  s 
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When  anything  that  is  desirable  is  to  be  had  by 
labonr,  and  is  not  tp  be  had  withont  labour,  of 
course  we  find  men  labouring  to  obtain  it,  and 
thinn  that  are  of  yery  great  value  will  usually  be 
found  to  have  cost  very  great  labour.  This  has  led 
some  persons  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  labour  which 
has  been  bestowed  on  anything  that  ffive$  it  yalue, 
but  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  It  S  not  the  labour  which 
an^  thing  has  cost  that  causes  it  to  sell  for  a  higher 

{>nce;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  its  selling  for  a 
ligher  price  that  causes  men  to  labour  in  proCurine 
it.  For  instance,  fishermen  go  out  to  sea,  and  tou 
htrd  in  the  wet  and  cold  to  catch  fi«h,  because  they 
can  get  a  sood  nrice  for  them ;  but  if  a  fisherman 
should  work  hara  all  night,  and  catch  but  one  small 
fish,  while  another  hsd,  perhaps,  ci^ught  a  thou- 
sand, by  fallinff  in  with  a  shoal,  t^e  first  would  not 
be  able  to  sell  his  one  fish  for  the  same  price  as  the 
other  man's  thousand,  thoush  it  would  have  cost 
him  the  same  labour.  It  nas  now  and  then  hap- 
pened that  a  salmon  has  leaped  into  *  boat  by 
chance;  but  though  this  has  cost  no  labour,  !i  ii  not 
for  that  reason  the  less  valuable.  And  if  a  man,  in 
eating  an  oyster,  should  chance  to  meet  with  a  fine 
pearly  it  would  not  sell  for  less  than  if  he  had  been 
diving  for  it  all  day. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  labour  that  makes  all  things 
valuable,  but  their  being  valuable  that  makes  them 
worth  labouring  for.  And  Ood,  having  Judged  in 
his  wisdom  that  it  ia  not  oood  for  man  to  oe  idle, 
has  so  appointed  things  by  nis  Providence,  that  few 
of  the  things  that  are  most  desirable  oia  be  obtained 
without  laoour.  It  is  ordaiiied  for  man  to  eat 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  hii  face;  and  ahnost  all  the 
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LESSON  m. 


ON  WAOES. 


^OME  labourerB  are  paid  higher  than  others.  A 
carpenter  earns  more  than  a  ploughman,  and  a 
watchmaker  more  than  either;  and  yet,  this  is  hot 
from  the  one  working  harder  than  the  other. 

,'AQd  it  is  the  same  with  the  labour  of  the  mind 
as^^th  that  of  the  body.  A  banker's  cUrk,  who 
ha9  to  work  liard  at  keeping;  accounts,  is  not  paid  sc 
hi^  as  a  lawTfr  or  a  physician. 

jTou  isee,  firom  this,  that  the  rate  of  wages  does 
not  depend  on  the  hardness  of  the  labour,  but  or 
thev<i|ice  of  the  work  done. 

But  oh  what  does  the  Talue  of  the  work  depend? 

The  value  of  each  kind  of  work  is  like  the  yaW 
of  any.  tbins  else;  it  is  greater  or  less  according  t« 
i%e  fimttatum  of  itt  $uppfy;  that  is,  the  diffieuUf 
of  ]Hrocurih|;  it.  If  there  were  no  more  expense, 
time,  |ud  trouble,  in  prochrihg  a  pound  of  gola  than 
a  poupid  of  popper,  theh  gold  would  be  of  no  more 
yame  than  copper. 

But  why  should  the  supply  of  watchmakers  and 
surgeons  be  more  limited  than  of  carpenters  and 
plou^bmen?  That  is,  why  is  it  more  difficult  to 
make  a  man  a  watchmaker  than  a  ploughman^ 

The  chief  reason  is,  tiiat  the  education  reciuired 
coats  a  (ipreat  deal  more.  A  lohg  time  must  be  spent 
in  leahuQg  the  business  of  a  watchmaker  or  a  to- 
g^n,^btfoi^  a  tbkxk  can  acquire  dnottgh  of  tkOl  to 
•0   that  qoImI  you  baye  (tmon^  to 
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iupport  joa  all  thi|  time,  and  also  to  par  joor 
master  for  teaching  jon  the  art,  yon  cannot  Meoine 
a  watchmaker  or  a  surgeon :  and  no  fatiiier  W9nld 
go  to  the  expense  of  bree^g  up  a  son  a  svriraon 
or  a  watchmaker^  even  though  he  eonld  well  afford 
it,  if  he  did  not  expect  him  to  earn  more  than  a 
carpenter,  whose  edueation  oosts  mach  less.  Bat 
sometimes  a  father  is  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tion. If  the  son  should  turn  out  stupid  or  £010,  he 
ffould  not  acquire  skill  enough  to  mamtun  himself 

Xhis  business;    and    then  the  expense  of  Us 
cation  would  be  lost:  for  it  is  not  the  expen- 

causes  him  to  be 
than  a  carpenter 
but  the  expen- 
siye  education  causes  fewer  people  to  become  sur- 
geons. It  causes  the  supplj  of  surgeons  to  be 
more  limited;  that  is,  confined  to  a  few;  and  it  is 
this  limitation  that  is  the  cause  of  their  being  better 
paid. 

do  that  you  see,  the  value  of  each  kind  (if  labour 
is  higher  or  lower,  like  that  of  all  other  thin|^  ac- 
cordmg  as  the  supply  is  limited. 

Natural  genius  wul  often  have  the  same  effect  as 
the  expencdveness  of  education,  in  causing  one  man 
to  be  better  paid  than  another.  For  iiistance,  one 
who  has  a  natural  genius  fpr  painting  may  become 
a  very  fine  painter,  though  his  education  may  not 
have  cost  more  than  that  of  an  6r£nary  pamter; 
and  he  will  then  earn,  perhaps,  ten  tim^s  as  much, 
without  working  any  harder  at  his  pictures  thati  the 
other.  But  the  cause  why  a  man  of  natural  genius 
is  higher  paid  for  his  work  than  another  is  stul  the 
same.  Men  of  genius  are  $carce;  and  their  work, 
therefore,  is  of  the  more  value,  from  ^v^  more 
limited  in  supply. 

Some  kinds  of  labour,  again,  are  higher  paid, 
from  the  supply  of  them  Ming  Umitev  by  otW 
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esiiMty  ftnd  not  bv  the  ooet  of  learning  them,  or  the 
natiml  ceniiis  tney  require.  Any  oocnpation  that 
is  unhealthy,  or  dangeroae,  or  disagreeable,  ia  paid 
the  higher  on  that  account,  because  people  would 
not  otherwise  engage  in  it.  There  ie  this  kind  of 
limitation  in  the  supply  of  house-painters,  miners, 
gunpowder-makers,  and  several  others. 

Some  people  fancy  that  it  is  uniust  that  one  man 
shoidd  not  earn  as  much  as  another  who  works  no 
harder  than  himself.  And  there  certainly  would  be 
a  hardship,  if  one  man  comd  force  another  to  work 
for  him  at  whatever  wages  he  chose  to  give.  This 
is  the  case  with  those  slaves,  who  are  forced  to  work, 
and  are  only  supplied  by  their  masters  with  food 
and  other  necessaries,  uke  horses.  So,  also,  it 
would  be  a  hardship,  if  I  were  to  force  any  <me  to 
lell  me  any  thing,  whether  his  labour,  or  ms  doth, 
or  cattle,  or  com,  at  ai*y  price  I  mi^ht  choose  to 
fix.  But  there  is  no  hardship  in  leaving  all  buyers 
and  sellers  free;  the  one,  to  ask  whatever  price  he 
may  think  fit;  the  other,  to  offer  what  he  thinks  the 
article  worth.  A  labourer  is  a  seller  of  labour ;  his 
employer  is  a  buyer  of  labour:  and  both  ought  to 
be  left  free. 

If  a  man  choose  to  ask  ever  so  high  a  price  for 
his  potatoes,  or  his  cows,  he  is  free  to  do  so;  but 
then  it  would  be  very  hard  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  force  others  to  buy  them  at  that  price, 
whether  they  would  or  no.  Li  the  same  manner, 
an  ordinary  labourer  may  mA;  as  high  wages  as  he 
likes ;  but  it  would  be  very  hard  to  oblige  oUiers  to 
employ  him  at  that  rate,  whether  they  would  or  not. 
And  so  the  labourer  himself  would  think,  if  the 
same  rule  were  applied  to  him ;  that  is,  if  a  tailor, 
and  a  carpenter,  and  a  shoemaker,  could  oblige  him 
to  employ  them,  whether  he  wanted  their  articles 
or  not,  at  whatever  price  they  chose  to  fix. 

In  former  times,  laws  used  to  be  often  made  to  fix 
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the  WAges  of  Iftbour.  It  was  forbidden,  under  a 
penalty,  thmt  higher  or  lower  wages  shonld  be  asked 
or  offered,  for  each  kind  of  labour,  than  what  the 
law  fixed.  But  laws  of  this  kind  were  foond  noTer 
to  do  any  eood:  for  when  the  rate  fixed  by  law, 
for  fann-Iaboorers,  for  instance,  happened  to  be 
hiffher  than  it  was  worth  a  farmer's  while  to  giro  for 
ordinary  labourers,  he  turned  off  all  his  workmen, 
except  a  few  of  the  best  hands,  and  employed  these 
on  the  best  land  only ;  so  that  less  com  was  raised, 
and  many  persons  were  out  of  work,  who  would 
hafe  been  glad  to  hare  it  at  a  lower  rate,  rather  than 
earn  nothing.  Then,  again,  when  the  fixed  rate  was 
lower  than  it  would  answer  to  a  farmer  to  ^ive  to 
the  best  workmen,  some  farmers  would  naturuly  try 
to  get  these  into  their  service,  by  paying  them  pri* 
vately  at  a  higher  rate :  and  this  th|jr  could  easily 
do,  so  as  to  escape  the  law,  by^  agreeing  to  supply 
them  with  com  at  a  reduced  price,  or  in  some  such 
way ;  and  then  the  other  farmers  were  driven  to  do 
the  i3,me  thing,  that  they  might  not  lose  all  their 
best  workmen;  so  that  laws  of  this  kind  come  to 
nothing. 

The  best  way  is  to  leave  all  labourers  and  em- 
ployers, as  well  as  all  other  sellers  and  buyers,  free 
to  ask  and  to  offer  what  they  think  fit;  and  to 
make  their  own  bargain  together,  if  they  can  agree, 
or  to  break  it  off  ST  they  cannot. 

But  labourers  often  suffer  great  hardships,  from 
which  they  might  save  themselves  by  looking  for- 
ward beyond  the  present  day.  They  are  apt  to 
complain  of  others,  when  they  oueht  rather  to 
blame  their  own  imprudence.  If  wnen  a  man  is 
eaminff  good  wages,  he  spends  all  as  fast  as  he 
pets  it  in  thoughtless  intemperance,  instead  of  layinc 
by  something  against  hard  times,  he  may  afterwar£ 
have  to  suffer  great  want  when  he  is  out  of  work, 
or  wheii  wages  are  lower:  but  then  he  must  not 
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blftine  others  for  this,  but  his  own  UDprotidonce. 
So  tkought  the  bees  in  the  following  fable : 

''A  gnMshopper,  balf-sttryed  witb  cold  and 
<*  hunger  at  the  approach  of  winter,  came  to  a  well- 
'*  stored  beehire,  and  humbly  begged  the  bees  to 
«  relieve  his  wants  with  a  few  dropa  of  honey.  One 
*'  of  the  bees  asked  him  how  he  nad  spent  his  time 
^'all  the  summer,  and  why  he  had  not  laid  np  a 
"store  of  food  like  them?  'Trul;?,*  said  he,'* I 
'V  spent  my  time  ^ery  merrily,  in  drinking,  dancing, 
" '  and  singing,  and  never  once  thought  of  winter.' 
"'Our  pum  IS  very  different,'  said  the  bee;  *^e 
"'work  hard  in  the  summer,  to  lay  by  a  st<;ire  of 
"'food  against  the  season  when  we  foresee  we 
"'shall  want  it;  but  those  who  do  nothing  but 
" '  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing,  in  the  summer,  must 
" '  expect  to  starve  in  the  winter.' '' 


LESSON  IV. 


RICH  AND  POdB. 

BsBiOES  those  who  work  for  their  living,  some 
at  a  higher  rate  and  some  at  a  lower,  there  are 
others  wlio  do  not  live  by  their  labour  at  all,  but 
are  rich  enough  to  subsist  on  what  they,  or  their 
ftkthers,.  have  laid  up.  There  are  many  of  these 
rich  men,  indeed,  who  do  hold  laborious  offices, 
as  ibagistratei  and  members  of  parliament.  But 
this  is  at  their  own  choice.  They  do  not  labour 
fdr  their  sttbtbtence,  but  live  on  their  property. 

There  can  be  but  few  of  such  persons,  com- 
pared with  those  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  their 
living.     But  though  there  can  be  no  country  where 
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all,  or  the  greater  part,  ure  rich  enoorii  to  !!▼• 
withoat  Ubour,  there  mn  MTeral  eoimtnii  whftr* 
all  are  poor;  and  in  tii6se  conntriM  mken  all  tap; 
foroed  to  liye  by  their  labour,  the  people  are  mveh 
worse  off  than  most  of  the  labowen  are  in  Ais 
conntrj.  In  savage  nations  almost  eyerr  one  is 
half*8tarved  at  times,  and  generaOy  half-naked. 
But  in  any  country  in  which  property  is  secure,  and 
the  p4)0ple  industrious,  the  wealth  cf  ^at  country 
will  mcrease ;  and  those  who  are  t)i6  most  industri- 
ous and  frugal  will  gain  more  than  such  as  aiie  idle 
and  extravagant,  and  wUl  lay  by  iomething  fbr 
their  children,  who  will  thus  be  bom  to  a  gooa  pro- 
pep^.  f 

Ifounff  people  who  make  good  use  of  their  time, 
are  quicK  at  learning,  and  srow  up  industrious  and 
stftady,  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  earn  mere  tiian 
enough  for  their  support,  and  so  have  the  satis- 
faction of  leavinp^  some  property  to  their  children; 
and  if  they,  again,  should,  instead  of  spendins  this 
property,  mcrease  it  by  honest  diligence,  pruaence, 
and  frugality,  they  may,  in  time,  raise  themselTes 
to  wealui.  Several  of  the  richest  families  in  the 
country  have  risen  in  this  manner  from  a  low  sta- 
tion. It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  many 
poor  men  should  become  rich,  nor  ought  any  man  to 
set  his  heart  on  beinff  so;  but  it  is  an  allowable  and 
a  cheering  thought,  that  no  one  is  shut  out  from  the 
hope  of  bettering  his  condition,  and  providing  for 
his  children. 

And  would  you  not  think  it  hard  that  a  man 
ahould  not  be  allowed  to  lay  by  his  savings  for  his 
children?  But  this  is  the  case  in  some  countries 
where  property  is  so  ill  secured  that  a  man  is  liable 
to  have  au  his  savings  forced  from  him,  or  seiied 
upon  at  his  death;  and  there  all  the  people  are 
miserably  poor,  because  no  one  thinks  it  worth  hif 
while  to  attempt  saving  any  thing. 
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There  are  loine  countriee  which  were  formerly 
7er¥  prodaetiTe  and  popiiloiiSy  bat  which  now, 
unoer  the  tjruinical  govemnent  of  the  Tarki,  or 
other  each  people,  have  become  almost  deserts. 
In  former  times  Barbary  produced  silk,  but  now 
most  of  the  mulberry  trees  (on  whose  leaves  the 
silk-worms  are  fed)  are  decayed;  and  no  one 
thinks  of  planting  uresh  trees,  because  he  has  no 
security  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
produce.  *     .  .     ■ 

C«n  it  be  supposed  that  the  poor  would  be 
better  off  if  all  the  property  of  the  rich  were  taken 
away  and  divided,  among  them,  and  no  one  allowed 
to  become  rich  for  the  future?  The  poor  i^ould 
then  be  much  worse  off  than  they  are  now ;  they 
would  ^till  have  to  work  for  their  living  as  they  do 
now;  for  food  and  clothes  cannot  be  had  without 
somebody' %  labour.  But  they  would  not  work  near 
so  profitably  as  they  do  now,  because  no  one  would 
be  able  to  keep  a  large  manufactory  or  farm  well 
stocked,  and  to  advance  wages  to  workmen,  as  is 
done  now,  for  work  which  £>es  not  bring  in  any 
return  for,  perhaps,  a  year  or  two.  Every  man 
would  live,  as  the  saying  is,  **  from  hand  to  mouth," 
iust  tilling  his  own  kttle  patch  of  ground,  enough  to 
Keep  him  alive,  and  not  dariiig  to  lay  by  any  thine, 
because  if  he  were  supposed  to  be  rich,  he  wonld 
be  in  danger  of  having  his  property  taken  away  and 
divided. 

And  if  a  bad  crop,  or  a  sickly  family,  brought 
any  one  into  distress,  which  would  soon  be  the  case 
with  many,  what  could  he  do  after  he  had  spent 
his  little  property  ?  He  would  be  willing  to  work 
for  hire,  but  no  one  could  afford  to  employ  him 
except  in  something  that  would  bring  in  a  very 
speedy  return ;  for  even  those  few  who  might  have 
saved  a  little  money  would  be  afraid  to  have  it 
known,  for  fear  of  being  forood  to  part  with  it. 
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The/  would  hide  it  tomawhere  in  a  hob  in  the 
gronndy  which  used  fomitrl^  to  ^  %  oovunoa  prao- 
tice  in  this  country,  and  still  is  in  some  othcrsi  whara 
propeny  is  very  scarce.  Under  such  a  tta^oC 
things  toe  whole  country  would  beoomc  poorer  and 
poorer  every  year :  for  each  man  would  Uboor  as 
more  than  just  enough  for  his  immediate  su>ply; 
and  would  also  employ  his  labour  less  profitably 
than  now»  for  want  of  a  proper  division  of  lahov ; 
and  no  one  would  attempt  to  lay  by  any  thing,  be- 
cause he  would  not  be  sure  of  bemg  allowed  to  keep 
it.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  the  whole  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  would  beeome 
much  less  than  it  is  now ;  and  we  should  soon  be 
reduced  to  the  same  general  wretchedness  and  disr 
tress  which  prevails  in  many  half-savage  countries. 
The  rich,  indeed,  woul4  have  become  j^r;  but  the 
poor,  instead  of  improving  their  condition,  would  be 
much  worse  off  than  before.  All  would  soon  be  as 
miserably  poor  as  the  most  destitute  beggars  are 
now :  inaoed,  so  far  worse,  that  there  w^ud  he  »^ 
body  U>  beg  of. 

It  is  beet  for  all  parties,,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the 
middling,  that  property  should  be  secure,  and  that 
every  one  should  be  aUowed  to  possess  what  is  his 
own,  to  pin  whatever  he  can  by  honest  means,  and 
to  keep  it  or  spend  it  as  he  thinks  fit,-^pirovided  he 
does  no  gue  any  iigury.  Some  rich  men,  indeed, 
make  a  much  oetter  use  of  their  fortunes  than 
others :  but  one  who  is  ever  so  selfish  in  his  dispo- 
sition can  hardly  help  spending  it  on  his  neighbours. 
If  a  num  has  an  income  of  X5000  a  year,  some 
people  ipiffht  think,  at  first  sight,  that  if  his  estate 
were  dinned  among  ope  hundred  poo?  families, 
which  would  :give  each  of  them  X50  a  year,  there 
would  ^ud  be,  by  such  a  division,  one  hundred  poor 
families  the  more  enabled  to  subsist  in  the  country. 
But  tlUs  is  quite  a  mistake.    Such  would,  indeed, 
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0%  Um  eiM  if  thf  rieh  mpii  had  betn  and  U  Mi  m 
fliveli  ilod  M  out  hiindirtd  poor  Hunflies,  and  to 
W6W  oil  M  mveli  doth^  ts  all  of  them.  But  we 
kiK»irtliii  is  not  the.  ease.  He  paje  awaj  his  iit 
oome  to  aonraiits,  and  labonren,  and  tradeamen, 
and  manvrfSMtoren  of  different  articles,  who  laj  out 
tha  neiiej  in  food  and  clothing  for  their  families :  so 
that  in  realitr,  the  same  sort  of  division  of  it  is  made 
as  if  it  had  been  taken  away  from  liim.  He  may, 
perhaps,  if  he  be  a  selfish  man,  care  nothing  for  the 
maJntalnifig  of  all  these  families ;  but  still  he  does 
maintain,  iSem;  for  if  he  should  choose  to  spend 
XIOOO  a  year  ip  fine  pictures,  the  painters  who  are 
employed  on  those  pictures  are  ne  well  mamtained 
as  if  he  had  msde  them  a  present  of  the  money,  and 
left  them  to  sit  idle.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
they  feel  they  air^  honestly  eanung  their  living,  in- 
s^-ead  of  subi^ting  on  diarity ;  but  the  total  q[iian- 
tity  of  food  and  clMhing  in  the  country  is  neiiher 
the  greater  nor  the  less  in  the  one  case  than  m  the 
other.  But  if  a  rich  man,  instead  of  spending  all  his 
income,  savef  a  great  part'  of  it,  tlus  saving  will 
afanost  always  be  ^e  means  of  maintaining  a  still 
greater  number  of  industrious  people:  for  a  man 
who  saves,  hardly  e^er,  in  these  days  at  least,  hoards 
up  g^ld  and  sHver  in  a  box,  but  lends  it  out  on  good 
se<^uiity)  that  he  may  receive  interest  upon  it.  Sup- 
pose,, instead  of  spending  jS1X)00  a  year  on  paint- 
ings, h«  s^ves  Wt  sum  every  year.  Then  this 
mota^By  if  genera%  borrowed  by  farmers  or  lUanu- 
faetiarers  or  merduunts,  who  Can  make  a  profit  by 
it  in  the  wfy  of  ^eir  tusiness  over  and  above  the 
interest  they  pay  fi>r  the  use  of  it.  And  in  order  to 
do  tl^,  they  lay  it  out  in  employbff  labourers  to  till 
Uie  grounds  or  ta  manufacture  doth  a^d  other  arti- 
cles, or  to  import  fordcn  goods:  by  which  means 
.  tha  eoni,  and  doth,  and  other  como;iodities  of  the 
country  are  increased* 
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1?fa#  rich  man,  therefore,  though  he  apneart  to 
haVt  so  much  larj^sr  a  share  allotted  to  sn^  deef 
nos  reaUr  consume  it,  but  is  onW  the  channel  tuough 
wmoh  it  flows  to  othen.  And  it  is  bj  this  means 
much  better  distributed  than  it  could  hare  been 
otherwise. 

The  mistake  of  which  I  ha?e  been  spealking,  of 
supposing  that  the  rich  cause  the  noor  to  be  the 
worse  <m;  was  enosed  long  ago  in  the  fable  of  the 
stomach  and  the  umbs:— 

<<Onee  on  a  time,"  sajs  the  fable,  ''all  the  other 
''memben  of  the  bodj  bef^an  to  murmur  sg^ibst 
''the  stomach,  for  employing  the  labours  of  all 
"the  rest,  and  consumin||  all  that  they  had  helped 
"to  provide,  without  domg  any  thing  in  return. 
"So  they  all  agreed  to  strike  work,  and  refused 
"to  wait  ujpon  ^is  idle  stomach  any  longer.  The 
"feet  refused  to  carry  it  about;  the  hands  resolved 
"to  put  no  food  into  the  mouth  for  it;  the  fkose 
"refused  to  smell  for  it,  and  the  eyes  io  -look  put 
"in  its  service;  and  the  can  declared  they  would 
"not  even  listen  to  the  dinner-bell;  and  so  of  idl 
"the  rest.  But  after  the  stomach  had*  been  left 
"empty  for  some  time,  all  the  membera  began  to 
"suiter.  The  legs  and  arms  srew  feeble;  the 
"eyes  became  dim,  and  all  the  body  languid  and 
"exhausted." 

"Oh,  foolish  mismbers,"  said  the  stomach,  "you 
"now  perceive  thatirhat  you  used  to  supply  to  me, 
"was  m  reality  supplied  to  yourselves.  I  did  not 
"consume  for  myself  the  foocT  that  was  put  into  me, 
"but  ducted  it,  and  prepared  it  for  b<em|^  changed 
"into  bfood,  which  was  sent  throngltyanous  dblan- 
"nels  as  a  supj^y  for  each  of  you.  If  you  are  cc- 
"cu|U6d  in  ieeSmf^  mo,  it  is  by  me  in  turn,  that  the 
"  blood-vessels  which  nounsh  yon  arc  Ml"  v 

Tott  see  then,  that  a  rich  man,  even  though  w 
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ma^  CftTf  for  no  one  Irat  himielt  CUk  hardlj  Atoid 
bonoitmg  his  no^bonn.  Bat  tliif  is  no  moiit  of 
hisy  if  be  himself  has  no  desire  or  wish  to  benefit 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rich  man  who  seeks 
for  deserring  objects  to  reliere  and  assist,  and  is,  as 
the  Apostle  expresses  it,  **  read/  to  give,  and  glad 
*'to  distribnte,  is  laying  np  in  store  for  bimsejf  a 
«good  fonndation  for  the  time  to  come,  that  he 
'*  maj  laj  hold  on  eternal  life/'  It  is  plab  from 
this,  and  from  manj  other  snch  injunctions  of  the 
Apostles,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  destroy  the 
seonritj  d!  property  among  Christians,  which  leads 
te  the  distinction  oetween  the  rich  and  the  poor; 
for,  .their  exhortations  to  the  rich,  to  be  kina  and 
charitable  to  the  poor,  would  have  been  absurd  if 
thej^  had  not  allowed  that  any  of  their  people  should 
be  rich ;  and  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  char- 
ity in  giving  any  thing  to  the  poor,  if  it  were  not 
len  to.  each  man's  free  choice,  to  give,  or  spen  i, 
what  is  his  own.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  callvd 
your  own  which  you  are  not  left  free  to  dispose  ^f 
as  you  will.  The  very  nature  of  charity  implies 
that  it  must  be  voluntary:  for  no  one  can  be  pro- 
perly said  to^tVe  any  thing  that  ho  has  no  power  to 
withhold.  Tue  Apostle  Paul,  indeed,  goes  yet  far- 
ther, when  he  desires  each  man  **  to  gtve  according 
''as  he  is  disposed  in  his  heart,  and  not  giiidgingly," 
because  ''Ood  loveth  the  cheerful  giver." 

When  men  are  thus  left  to  their  own  inclinations, 
to  make  use  of  their  money,  each  as  he  is  disposed 
in  his  heart,  we  must  expect  to  find  that  some  will 
choose  to  spend  it,  merely  on  their  own  fish  en- 
joyments. Such  men,  idthough,  as  you  h  /e  seen, 
they  do  contribute  to  maintSn  many  industrious 
families  without  inten&g  it,  yet  are  raemselves  not 
the  less  selfish  and  odious.  But  still  we  are  not  the 
less  forbidden  to  rob,  or  defraud,  or  annoy  them 
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Scripture  forbids  us  to  "covet  ov  neighboar's 
"goods,"  not  because  he  makes  a  right  me  of  tbem, 
but  because  they  are  hi». 

When  you  see  a  rich  man  who  is  proud  and  sel- 
fish, perhaps  you  are  tempted  to  think  how  much 
better  a  use  you  would  make  of  wealth,  if  you  were 
as  rich  as  he.  I  hope  you  would;  but  the  best 
proof  that  you  can  gire  that  you  would  behave  well 
if  you  were  in  ano&tr'i  place,  is  by  behaving  well 
in  your  own.  God  has  appointed  to  each  his  own 
trials,  and  his  own  duties ;  and  He  will  judge  you, 
not  according  to  what  you  think  you  would  have 
done  in  some  different  station,  but  according  to 
what  YOU  have  done,  in  that  station  in  which  he  has 
placeayou. 


LESSON  V. 


ON  CAPHaL. 


Wb  have  seen  that  a  rich  man  who  spends  on 
himself  his  income,  of  XIOOO  or  X10,000  a  year, 
does  not  diminish  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country 
by  so  much ;  but  only  by  what  he  actually  eats  and 
wears,  or  otherwise  consumes,  himself.  The  rest 
he  hands  over  to  those  who  work  for  him  or  wa'.t 
on  him ;  paying  them  either  in  food  or  clothes,  or 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  in  money  to  buy 
what  they  want.  And  if  he  were  to  give  to  the 
same  persons  what  he  now  pays,  leaving  them  to 
continue  idle,  there  would  not  be  the  more  food 
or  clothes  in  the  country;  only,  these  people  would 
sit  still,  or  lounge  about  and  do  nothing,  instead  of 
earning  their  bread. 

But  they  are  the  happier  and  the  better  for  being 
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employed  instead  of  beine  idle,  even  though  their 
li»o#  ihbiild  be  only  in  planting  flowera,  or  bafld- 
in^  a  "pilace  to  please  their  employer's  fancy. 

Most  of  the  money  that  is  spent,  however,  is  laid 
ont  in  employing  labourers  on  some  work  that  is 
pMtahle;  that  is,  in  doing  something  which  brings 
back  more  than  is  spent  on  it,  and  thus  goes  to  in- 
crease the  whole  wealth  of  the  country.  Thus,  if, 
instead  of  employing  labourers  to  cultivate  a  flower- 
gardisn  or  build  me  a  summer-house  for  my  plea- 
sure, I  emplcyed  thetn  in  raising  com,  or  building 
a  niill  t6  smd  it,  the  price  of  that  com,  or  the 
price  p4id  for  grindinf  by  those  who  bring  com  to 
the  mill,  will  be  more  (if  I  have  conducted  the  busi- 
ness pradently)  than  what  I  have  spent  on  those 
works.  So  that  instead  of  having  parted  with  my 
money  for  ever,  as  when  it  is  spent  on  a  pleasure- 
garden  or  summer-house,  it  comes  back  to  me  with 
addition.  This  addition  is  called  profit;  and  the 
money  so  laid  out  is  called  capital. 

A  man  who  lays  out  his  money  in  this  manner, 
may  do  the  same  over  again  as  soon  as  it  comes 
bade  to  him ;  so  that  he  may  go  on  supporting  la- 
bourers year  after  year.  And  if  he  saves  each 
year  a  nart  of  his  profit,  and  adds  it  to  his  capital, 
as  a  thnving  farmer  or  taanufacturer  generally  does, 
he  w^  be  contitinally  employing  more  and  more 
ybotr^rs  send  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
He  hu^nelf,  indeed^  is,  perhaps,  not  thinking  of  his 
coutitry,'  biit  is  only  seeking  to  enrich  himself:  but 
this  is  the  best  and  surest  way  he  could  take  for 
enriching  his  country;  for,  every  man  in  the  na 
tion^  #ho  adds  to  his  own  wealth,  without  lessen- 
ing the  wedth  of  oithers,  must,  it  is  plain,  be  adding 
jm  ko  ittiioh  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Some- 
times, iXldeed,  one  man  gains  bv  another's  loss;  and 
iheoi  of  course,  nothing  is  adaed  to  the  wealth  of 
fbi  dOtutry.    If  »  man  gets  rich  by  gambling  or 
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beggiiig,  or  robbery,  oiben  lose  at  leatt  aa  mveli  ai 
he  gains :  but  if  he  gets  rich  by  bis  skill  in  fannliig, 
or  manufactures,  or  mininir,  afi  that  he  gaina  ia  ao 
mvtxk  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  wbo&  coontiyy 
since  it  is  not  lost  by' any  one  else.. 

Many  persons  dispose  of  their  property  in  this 
wa^r,  though  they  are  not  themselves  engaged  in 
business,  but  lend  their  money  to  others,  who  are. 
Suppose  you  were  a  labouring  man,  and  bad  if  100 
left  you  as  a  legacy;  or  had  saved  up  tiiat  anm 
from  your  earnings;  you  might  not  know  how  to 
trade  with  the  money  to  advantage;  and  if  yon 
keep  it  in  a  strong  box,  for  the  use  of  your  children, 
you  would  hot  be  the  better  for  it  all  your  life;  and 
at  the  end  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  your  duldren 
would  find  just  the  same  sum  th^t  you  first  pat  in. 
Or  if  you  took  out  £5  every  year  to  jpend,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  it  would  l>e  all  gone.  But  you 
might  lend  it  to  some  person  engs^ed  in  business, 
who  would  ffive  ^rou  security  for  the  repayment  of 
the  principu,  as  it  is  called^  that  is,  tiie  sum  bor- 
rowed, and  would  pay^  vou  X4  or  X5  every  year 
for  the  use  of  it;  which  is  called  interest  This 
he  wouH  be  glad  to  do,  if  he  knew  that  he  could 
employ  this  XlOO  in  buying  materials,  and  paying 
workmen,  to  weave  cloth,  for  insitouce,  or  make 
tables  and  chairs;  whioK  would  bring  in,  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  XllOr  for  out  of  this  increase  of  XIO, 
after  paying  you  X5  for  the  use  of  your  money,  he 
would  have  gained  £5  for  himself. 

In  this  way,  great  part  of  the  capital  that  is  en- 
gaged in  Vades  and  manufactures,  is  empioved  by 
persons  who  are  not  thdmselves  the  owners  of  it. 

The  more  capital  there  is  in  a  country,  the  better 
for  the  labourers ;  for  the  poorer  the  master  ifl|  the 
fewer  labourers  he  can  afford  to  employ,  and  the 
less  sure  he  can  be  of  beiAg  able  to  pay  them. 

Suppose  you  were  a  poor  man,  in  a  newly-aettled 
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and  asked 


jighbonr  to  help 


countrj, 

dig  a  piece  of  fertile  ground,  promuing  turn  a  snare 
of  the  produce  for  his  pains ;  he  might  saj,  I  have 
notKng  to  lire  on  in  the  mean  time ;  if  yon  want 
me  to  dig  for  yon,  yon  mnst  pay  me  daily  wages. 
But  if  yon  have  nothing  beforehand,  except  bare 
necessaries  for  yonrself, — ^that  is,  if  yon  have  no 
capital, — ^you  cannot  pay  him  till  harvest.  Your 
land,  therefore,  will  remain  half-tilled,  and  he  wiU 
be  forced  to  go  into  the  woods  to  seek  for  wild 
berries,  or  to  hnnt  and  fish,  to  provide  himself  food. 
Indeed,  (Ul  would  be  forced  to  begin  in  this  manner, 
if  you  suppose  a  number  of-  men  left  to  them- 
selves, even  on  the  most  fertile  land,  without  any 
property  to  set  out  with, — ^that  is,  without  cftpital. 
They  would  have  ereat  difficulties  to  struggle 
against  for  a  long  tmie;  but  when  they  had  ad- 
vanced some  way  in  acquiring  wealth,  they  would 
find  it  easier  to  obtain  more. 

For,  as  it  is,  you  may  observe  that  wealth  ib 
always  obtained  by  means  of  wealth, — that  is,  it  is 
gained  by  the  help  of  capital;  without  which,  la- 
bour can  hardly  be  carried  on.  Com  is  raised  by 
labour;  but  a  previous  stock  of  com  is  needed^ 
both  to  sow  the  ground,  and  to  maintain  the  la- 
bourer till  the  harvest  is  ripe.  The  tools  with 
which  he  works  are  made  with  tools.  The  handle 
of  the  axe  with  which  he  cuts  wood  is  made  of 
wood ;  the  iron  of  it  was  dug  from  the  mine  with 
iron  instruments ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  almost 
every  kind  of  labour.  You  may  judge,  therefore, 
how  difficult  and  slow  men's  first  advances  must 
have  been,  when  they  had  to  work  with  "their  bare 
hands,-  or  with  stakes  and  sharp  stones  for  their 
tools. 

Accordingly,  in  countries  that  are  ill-provided 
with  capital,  though  the  inhabitants  are  few  in 
number,  and  all  of  them  tre  forced  to  labow  foi 
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the  necessaries  of  life,  they  are  worse  fed,  clothed, 
and  lodged,  than  even  the  poorest  are  in  a  richer 
c6nntrj^  though  that  be  mnch  more  thickly  peopled, 
and  though  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  it  are  not 
obliged  to  labour  with  their  hands  at  all. 

The  money,  food,  and  other  things  which  a  far- 
mer spends  on  the  labourers  and  on  the  horses 
which  cultivate  his  land,  or  a  clothier  on  his  wea- 
vers, is  called  circulating  capital ;  because  he  parts 
with  it,  from  time  to  time,  and  it  returns  to  him  as 
in  a  circle,  in  the  shape  of  corn  or  cloth.  The  far- 
mer's bams,  ploughs,  carts,  and  horses,  and  the 
clothier's  looms  and  warehouses,  are  called  fixed 
capital ;  because  they  brine  in  a  profit,  not  by  being 
parted  with,  but  by  being  kept  as  long  as  they  are 
fit  for  use. 

Any  ne^  r^'  of  tool  or  machine,  by  enabling  a 
few  men  tc  .  the  work  of  many,  is  likely,  when 
first  introduced,  to  throw  several  men  out  of  em- 
ployment; but,  in  the  end,  it  almost  always  finds 
employment  for  many  more.  Thus,  for  instance, 
when  the  art  of  printing  was  first  introduced,  many 
who  used  to  gain  their  Uving  by  copying  were 
thrown  out  of  employment,  because  a  very  few 
printers  could  produce  as  many  copies  of  a  book  as 
several  hundred  writers.  But,  in  a  short  time, 
books  being  thus  rendered  so  much  cheaper,  many 
more  were  enabled  to  buy  them;  and  many  hun- 
dred times  as  many  printers  were  employed  as  there 
were  copyists  before.  And  the  same  thing  takes 
place  in  almost  every  kind  of  machinery. 

There  is  one  way  of  employing  capital,  which 
people  are  apt  to  murmur  at,  as  if  it  did  them  an 
mjury,  though  there  is  none  that  does  more  impor- 
tant service  to  the  public.  A  man  who  deals  in 
corn  or  other  provisions,  is,  of  course,  watchful  to 
buy  them  up  when  they  are  cheap,  and  to  keep 
them  tm  they  are  dearer,  that  he  may  sell  them 
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at  a  profit.  Now  an  nnthinkiag  pergon  is  apt  to 
complain  of  com-dealeni  when  bread  is  dear,-  aB 
if  tnej  were  the  cause  of  scarcity ;  but,  in  truth, 
it  is  they  that  preserve  us  from  ocing  absolutely 
starved  whenever  there  happens  to  be  a  scanty 
harvest.  Not  that  a  corn-dealer  is  thinking  of 
benefiting  the  public,  he  is  only  thinking  of  gaining 
for  himself  a  profit  on  his  capital,  like  any  other 
tradesman;  but  the  way  he  takes  to  secure  this 
profit,  which  is  by  buying  up  corn  when  it  is  cheap, 
and  selling  it  when  dear,  is  exactly  the  way  in 
which  the  plentiful  crop  jf  one  year  may  supply 
the*  defect  of  another,  so  that  there  may  not  be 
first  waste  and  then  famine,  and  in  which  a  dhort 
supply  may  be  made  to  hold  out. 

When  the  captain  of  a  ship  finds  his  provisions 
run  short,  so  that  there  is  not,  suppose,  above  three 
weeks'  provision  on  board,  and  the  voyage  is  likely 
to  last  four,  he  puts  the  crew  on  short  allowance ; 
and  thus,  by  each  man*B  submitting  to  eat.  only 
three-fourths  of  his  usual  quantity,  the  provisions 
hold  out.  But  if  the  crow  should  mutiny  when 
they  felt  hungry,  and  insist  on  having  their  full 
allowance,  then,  by  the  end  of  the  three  weeks,  all 
would  be  consumed,  and  they  would  perish  with 
hunger.  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  same  would  be 
the  case  with  the  whole  nation,  if,  when  the  harvest 
fell  short,  all  were  to  go  on  at  the  ordinary  rate  of 
consumption. 

Suppose  such  a  failure  in  the  crops  that  all  the 
corn  m  the  country  was  only  enough  for  three-quar- 
ters of  a  year,  according  to  the  common  rate  of 
consumption,  it  is  plain  that  if  all  men  went  on  eat- 
ing the  usual  quantity,  there  would  be  nothing  left 
for  the  last  three  months,  and  the  most  dreadful 
famine  would  prevail. 

•  How  is  this  to  be  prevented,  as  there  is  no  cap- 
tain to  pa^«  people  on  short  allowanct;  and  is  it 
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not  to  be  expected  that  all  should  anree,  each  to 
stint  himself  for  the  public  good?  If  com  re- 
mained at  the  usual  price,  all  would  continue  to  eat 
the  usual  quantity  till  there  was  none  left.  But  the 
prospect  of  a  scarcity  causes  farmers,  and  millei^ 
and  others,  who  have  capital,  to  keep  what  com 
they  have  by  them,  in  expectation  of  a  higher  price, 
and  to  buy  up  what  they  can,  at  home  and  from 
abroad ;  and,  as  they  remse  to  sell  it  except  at  an 
advanced  price  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity,  the 
deamess  of  food  forces  people  to  be  more  savins. 
In  this  way  the  store  of  provisions  is  husbanded  in 
the  whole  country,  just  as  on  board  a  ship,  and  is 
made  to  last  till  next  harvest ;  and  thus,  by  suffer- 
ing a  certain  degree  of  hardship,  the  people  are 
saved  from  perishing  by  famine. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how,  through  the  wise 
and  beneficent  arrangement  of  Providence,  men 
thus  do  the  greatest  service  to  the  public  when 
they  are  thinking  of  nothing  but  their  own  gain. 
And  this  happens  not  only  in  the  case  of  corn- 
dealers,  but  generally.  When  men  are  left  quite 
free  to  employ  their  capital  as  each  thinks  best  for 
bis  own  advantage,  he  will  almost  always  benefit 
the  public,  though  he  may  have  no  such  design  or 
thought. 


LESSON  VI. 


ON  TAXBS. 


Wi  read  in  Scripture,  (Nehemiah  iv.  IT,)  that 
when  the  Jews  retumed  from  the  captivity,  and 
began  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  their  city,  they  were 
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80  beset  by  enemies  that  thej  were  forced  to  be 
coDBtantly  &rmed  and  on  their  guard ;  and,  for  fear 
of  a  Buaden  attack,  each  man  worked  with  one 
hand  only,  and  the  other  hand  held  a  weapon  ready. 
In  this  way  it  would  take  at  least  two  men  to  do 
the  work  of  one.  But  the  danger  the^  were  in 
obliffed  them  to  put  up  with  this  inconvenience. 

Many  countries  in  the  East  are  to  this  day 
nearly  m  the  same  condition.  They  are  so  infested 
by  robbers,  chiefly  Arabs,  always  roaming  about  in 
search  of  plunder,  that  no  man  can  hope  to  escape 
being  robbed  unless  he  is  well  armed  and  on  his 
guard.  Travellers  tell  us,  that  when  a  husband- 
man goes  to  sow  his  fields,  he  takes  with  him  a 
compan.^cu  with  a  sword  or  spear,  to  protect  him 
from  being-  robbed  of  his  seed-corn.  This  must 
make  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  very  costly, 
because  the  work  which  might  be  done  by  one 
man  requires  two;  one  to  labour,  and  the  other  to 
fight:  and  both  must  have  a  share  of  the  crop 
which  would  otherwise  belong  to  one.  And  after 
all,  the  protection  of  pro»*'^rty  must  be  very  imper- 
fect, fbr  you  may  suppose  the  robbers  will  often 
come  in  such  force  as  to  overpower  the  defenders, 
and  plunder  the  industrious  of  all  the  fruits  of  their 
labours.  Accordingly,  in  these  countries,  there  is 
very  little  land  cultivated.  Most  of  it  lies  waste ; 
the  inhabitants  are  few^  not  one  twentieth  of  what 
the  land  could  maintain ;  and  these  few  are  miser- 
ably poor.  And  all  this  is  owing  to  the  insecurity 
of  property. 

Ana  the  same  is  the  case  in  all  countries  where 
the  people  are  savages  or  nearly  savages.  Most 
of  the  time,  and  labour,  and  care  of  a  savage,  is 
taken  up  in  providing  for  his  defence.  He  is 
occupied  in  providing  arms  for  his  protection, 
against  those  whom  he  is  able  to  fight;  or  in 
seeldng  hiding-nlaces  from  those  who  are  too  strong 
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fer  him.  In  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  seyeral 
families  are  obliged  to  join  together,  and  build 
their  little  cabins  on  the  top  of  a  steep  rock,  which 
they  fence  round  with  a  trench  and  sharp  stakes,  to 
protect  them  against  their  neighbours  of  the  next 
village ;  and  after  all,  they  are  often  taken  by  sur- 
prise, c  *  overpowered.  In  such  countries  as  that, 
there  are  a  hundred  times  as  many  people  killed 
every  year,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  in 
any  part  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  there  is  not  so 
much  property  lost,  because  there  is  very  little  to 
lose;  for  people  must  be  always  exceedingly  poor 
in  sjich  countries.  In  the  first  place,  above  half 
their  time  and  labour  is  taken  up  in  providing  for 
their  safety ;  and  in  the  next  place,  this  is  so  imper- 
fectly done  after  all,  that  they  can  never  be  secure 
of  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 

The  remedy  for  this  miserable  state  of  things  is 
to  be  found  in  settled  government.  The  office  of  a 
government  is  to  afford  protection;  that  is,  to  se- 
cure the  persons  and  property  of  the  people  from 
violence  and  fraud.  For  this  purpose  it  provides 
ships  of  war,  and  bodies  of  soldiers,  to  guard  asainst 
foreign  enemies,  and  against  pirates,  bands  ot  rob- 
bers, or  rebels;  and  also  provides  watchmen,  con- 
stables, and  other  officers,  to  apprehend  criminals ; 
judges  and  courts  of  justice  for  trials ;  and  prisons 
for  confining  offenders;  and,  in  short,  every  thing 
that  is  necessary  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
people* 

The  expenses  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  every 
thing  that  government  provides,  are  paid  by  the 
peoj^e;  and  it  is  but  faur  that  we  should  pay  for 
all  these  things,  since  they  are  for  our  benefit.  Wo 
pay  taxes  and  govemment^dnties  for  these  purposes. 
Taxes  are  the  price  people  pay  for  being  governed 
and  protected.  They  correspond  to  the  hire  which 
the  husbandman,  in  eastern  countries,  must  pay  to  hia 
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eompanion  who  carriei  the  spear  or  sword,  to  guaid 
him  from  robbers. 

Some  people  do  not  understand  this,  or  do  not 
recollect  it.  Many  are  apt  to  think  taxes  quite  a 
different  kind  of  expense  from  all  others;  and  either 
do  not  know,  or  else  forget,  that  they  receive  aity 
thing  in  exchange  for  the  taxes.  But,  in  reality, 
this  payment  is  as  much  an  exchange  as  any  other. 
You  pay  money  to  the  ba^^er  and  butcher  lot  feed- 
ing you,  and  the  tailor  for  dothmg  you ;  and  you 
pay  the  kine  and  parliament  for  protecting  you  from 
beme  plunaered,  murdered,  or  ch^^ated.  Were  it 
not  for  this,  you  could  be  employed  scarcely  half 
your  time  in  providing  food  and  clothing,  and  th^ 
other  half  would  be  taken  up  in  guarding  against 
being  robbed  of  them;  or  in  working  for  some 
other  man  whom  you  would  hire  to  keep  watch  and 
to  fight  for  you.  This  would  cost  you  much  more 
than  you  pay  in  taxes ;  and  yet  you  may  see,  by  the 
example  of  savage  nations,  how  very  imperfect  that 
protection  would  be.  Even  the  very  worst  eoyem- 
ment  that  ever  was,  is  both  much  better  and  much 
cheaper  than  no  government  at  all.  Some  of  the 
Boman  emperors  were  most  detestable  tyrants,  who 
plundered  and  murdered  great  numbers  of  innocent 
men :  yet  even  under  their  reigns  there  were  not  so 
many  of  their  subjects  (in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers) plundered  or  murdered  m  ten  years,  as  there 
are  among  the  New  Zealanders,  and  other  savage 
tribes,  in  one  year. 


LESSON  VII. 


ON  TAXES — CONTINUED. 


You  understand,  now,  that  taxes  are  the  hire  or 
price  paid  to  goyemndent,  in  exchange  for  proteo- 
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tion ;  just  as  any  other  payment  is  made  in  exchaago 
for  anything  we  want.  * 

There  is,  however,  one  important  diifereace; 
that  other  payments  are  left  to  each  man's  ohuico ; 
but  every  one  is  ohliaed  to  pay  the  taxes.  If  I  do 
not  choose  to  buy  shoes  of  a  shoemaker,  but  to 
make  shoes  for  myself  at  home,  or  to  go  without 
them,  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  so :  and  the  same  with 
other  such  payments.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
pavments  to  government.  If  any  one  should  say, 
**  1  choose  to  protect  my  own  person  and  property 
"myself,  without  any  assistance  from  soldiers,  or 
"  sailors,  or  constables,  or  judges,  and  therefore  I 
*^  will  not  pav  taxes ;"  the  answer  would  be : 
"Then  go  and  live  by  yourself,  in  the  wilds  of 
"  America,  or  in  some  such  country :  or  join  some 
"tribe  of  wild  Indians,  and  live  as  they  do:  but, 
"  while  you  live  with  u«,  in  a  country  which  has  a 
"  government,  you  cannot,  even  if  you  wish  it,  avoid 
"  partakins  of  the  protection  of  government.  The 
"  fleets  and  armies,  which  keep  off  the  foreign  ene- 
"  mies  from  plundering  the  country,  are  a  defence 
"to  you,  as  well  as  to  us;  you  are  protected,  as 
"well  as  we,  by  the  laws  and  offi<3ers  of  justice, 
"from  the  thieves  and  murderers,  who  would  other- 
"  wise  be  let  loose  on  society.  Since,  therefore,  the 
"government  must,  whether  it  will  or  no,  affora 
"you  a  share  of  its  protection,  it  is  fair  that  you 
"  should  be  obliged,  whether  you  will  or  no,  to  pay 
"  your  share  of  its  expenses.  But  if  you  are  so 
"foolish  as  not  to  like  this  bargain,  you  must  leave 
"the  country,  and  go  and  live  somewhere  else  in 
"the  wilderness." 

It  is  quite  fair,  then,  thSt  as  long  as  a  man  lives 
in  any  country,  he  should  be  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  government,  and  to  pay  the  taxes:  and  how 
much  each  shall  pay  is  determined  by  the  govern- 
Aent.    There  is  one  great  dilFerence  between  this 
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ezcliange  and  all  othera ;  when  yon  liire  a  man  to 
work  for  yon,  yon  make  yonr  own  bargain  with 
him ;  and  if  yon  and  he  cannot  agroe  aa  to  the  rate 
of  payment,  yon  will  employ  some  one  else  instead. 
Bat  the  go?ernment  of  any  country,  whether  it  be  a 
King,  or  a  President,  or  &  Senate,  or  Parliament, 
or,  in  short,  whatever  kind  of  government  it  is,  must 
always  have  power  to  make  all  the  people  submit : 
since,  otherwise,  it  could  not  perform  the  office  of 
protecting  them.  It  is  not  left  to  each  person's 
choice,  therefore,  how  much  he  shall  pay  for  his 
protection;  but  government  fixes  the  taxes,  and 
enforces  payment  of  them. 

Many  governments  have  made  a  bad  use  of  this 
power  and  have  forced  their  subjects  to  pay  much 
more  than  the  reasonable  expenses  of  protecting 
and  governing  the  country.  In  some  countries, 
and  in  thb,  among  others,  the  people  are  secured 
against  this  kind  of  ill-usage  by  choosing  their 
own  governors;  that  is,  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, without  whom  no  laws  can  be  made,  or  taxes 
laid  on. 

It  is  very  right  to  require  that  the  public  money 
should  not  be  wastefully  spent,  and  that  we  should 
not  be  called  on  to  pay  more  than  is  necessair. 
But  many  persons  are  not  so  thankful  as  they  ou^ht 
to  be  for  the  benefit  which  they  enjoy,  in  liymg 
under  the  protection  of  a  government,  because  they 
do  not  know,  or  do  not  consider,  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  those  who  are  without  any  regular  ffovem- 
ment.  Of  all  the  commodities  we  pay  for,  were  is 
none  so  cheap,  compared  with  what  it  would  cost 
us  to  ijrovide  ourselves  «^th  it,  as  the  protection 
which  is  afforded  us  by  government.  If  we  all 
made  clothes  and  shoes  for  ourselves,  instead  of 
buyine  them  of  the  tailor  and  shoemaker,  our  clothes 
and  shoes  would,  indeed,  be  much  worse  than  they 
are,  and  would    cost  us  much    more.     Bat  we 
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should  be  far  worse  off  still,  if  each  of  us  had  to 
provide  by  himself  for  the  defence  of  his  own  per- 
son and  property.  Such  protection  as  he  woula  be 
thas  able  to  obtain,  would  cost  a  great  deal  and  be 
worth  very  little. 


LESSON  VIII. 


ON   TAXES — CONTIMUBD. 


Much  the  greatest  part,  however,  of  the  taxes 
that  are  paid,  goes  to  the  expenses,  not  of  the  present 
year,  but  of  past  years ;  that  is,  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  National  Debt.  During  our  long  and  costly 
wars,  much  more  was  spent  in  each  year  than 
could  be  raised  by  taxes.  Government,  therefore, 
borrowed  money  of  rich  merchants  and  others,  en- 
gaging to  pay  interest  on  this  till  it  should  be 
repaid,  which  most  of  it  has  not  been,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be.  The  lenders,  therefore,  received  m 
exchange  for  their  money,  annuities ;  that  is,  a  right 
to  receive  so  much  a  year  out  of  the  taxes  raised  l>y 
Government;  and  these  annuities,  which  we  ciJl 
Government  isecurities,  or  property  in  the  funds, 
may  be  sold  by  one  person  to  another,  or  divided 
among  several  others,  just  like  any  other  property. 
When  a  poor  man  has  saved  np  a  little  money,  he 
generally  puts  it  into  the  funds,  as  it  is  called,  or 
deposits  it  in  a  Savings'  Bank,  which  does  this  for 
him ;  he  is  then  one  of  the  Government  creditors, 
and  receives  his  share  of  the  taxes.  You  see,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  national  debt  were  abolished  by  law 
without   payment,  many,  even  of   the  labouring 
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olMtes,  would  lose  their  all ;  and  the  EDglish  nation 
would  not  be  relieved  of  the  burden ;  since  it  would 
be  only  robbing  one  set  of  Englishmen  for  the 
benefit  of  another  set 

We  may  be  sorry  that  so  much  money  was  for- 
merly spent  on  gunpowder,  which  was  fired  off,  and 
on  soldiers'  coats  and  ships,  which  were  worn  out ; 
but  nothing  we  can  now  do  can  recall  this,  any  more 
than  last  year's  snow.  The  expense  is  over  and 
past,  and  the  taxes  raised  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
money  borrowed,  are  not  so  much  lost  to  the 
country,  but  only  so  much  shifted  from  one  to  an- 
other. All  of  us  contribute  to  pay  this  in  taxes : 
and  all  government  creditors,  that  is,  all  who  have 
money  in  the  funds,  or  the  savings'  banks,  receive 
their  share  of  it,  as  a  just  debt.  Thus  the  taxes 
find  their  way  back  into  many  a  poor  man's  cottage 
who  never  suspects  it. 

I  have  said  that  far  the  greater  part  of  taxes  arc 
raised  for  this  purpose ;  that  is,  for  paying  the  in- 
terest of  the  National  Debt.  The  following  calcu- 
lation will  make  this  clear  to  you;  every  twenty 
shillings  paid  in  taxes,  are  disposed  of  in  about  these 
proportions : — 


Expenses  of  the  Army,  Natj,  &o. 

King,  Judges,  Minitttero  of  State, 
and  other  public  officers. 

Pensions  and  Sinecure  Places,  le. 
those  that  hare  no  duties  be- 
longing to  them. 

Interest  of  the  National  Debt, . 
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LESS02^  IX. 


LKTTING   AND   UIKINQ. 


WuBN  one  man  parts  entirely  with  anything  that 
belongs  to  him,  to  another  person,  and  receives  pay- 
ment for  it,  this  transaction  is  called,  as  you  know, 
gelling  and  buying.  When  he  parts  with  it  for  a 
time  only,  that  is,  lends  it,  to  another,  and  roceiv^^  s 
payment  for  this,  the  transaction  is  commonly  called 
letting  and  hiring. 

But  there  are  various  words  used  to  express  this 
kind  of  dealinc.  When  any  one  allows  me,  for  a 
certain  price,  the  use  of  his  coach,  ship,  or  horse, 
this  price  is  called  hire.  And  so  also  if  he  lets  me 
himself,  that  is,  his  labour,  to  wait  on  me  or  work 
for  me,  I  am  said  to  hire  him ;  and  the  payment  he 
receives  is  sometimes  called  hii*e,  though  more  com- 
monly wages.  But  if  instead  of  a  carriage  or  a 
horse,  he  lets  me  a  house,  or  garden,  the  price  I  pay 
him  is  called  rent.  And  if  he  allows  me  the  use  of 
his  money,  the  price  I  pay  for  the  loan  of  it  is  called 
interest.  Now,  though  these  different  words  »r*  hua 
employed,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  signify 
BO  many  aifferent  kinds  of  transactions.  If  you 
consider  attentively  what  is  meant  by  the  words 
Itcnt,  Hire,  and  Interest,  you  will  percoi  /e  that  they 
all  in  reality  signify  the  same  sort  of  payment,  it 
is  only  the  fashion  of  the  language  to  employ  these 
different  words  according  to  the  differtot  kmds  of 
articles  that  are  lent. 

The  Israelites  were  forbidden,  in  the  law  ot 
Moses,  to  lend  to  their  brethren  on  usury,  that  is, 
Interest.    As  they  were  not  designed 


trading 


people,  but  to  Uve  chi^y  on  the  produce  of  their 
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own  land,  they  were  not  likely  to  hare  any  consiri. 
erable  money  transactions  together,  and  would  sel- 
dom have  occasion  to  borrow,  except  when  one  of 
them  happened  to  fall  into  distress;  and  then  his 
i)rother  Israelites  were  expected  to  assist  him  freely 
out  of  brotherly  kindness  and  friendship ;  as  is  be- 
coming in  members  of  the  same  family.  For  they 
were  all  descended  from  twelve  brothers,  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  who  was  also  called  Israel,  and  from 
whom  they  took  their  name ;  and  they  were  com- 
anded  to  consider  each  other  as  brethren. 

But  they  were  allowed  by  God's  law  to  receive 
interest  on  the  loan  of  money,  or  of  anything  else 
lent,  to  a  stranger;  that  is,  any  one  hesides  the 
Israelites.  And  this  shows  that  there  can  be  no- 
thing wrong  in  receiying  interest,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hire ;  for  the  law  expressly  charges  them  not  to 
oppress  or  wrong  the  strangers,  but  to  treat  then 
not  only  justly,  but  kindly  and  charitably. 

I  haye  said  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
paying  for  the  loan  of  money,  and  for  the  loan  of 
anythmg  else.  For  suppose  I  haye  XlOO  lying  by 
me,  you  will  easily  see  that  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  whether  I  buy  a  house  or  a  piece  of  land 
with  the  money,  and  let  it  to  my  neighbour  at  so 
much  a  year,  or  whether  I  lend  him  we  money  to 
buy  the  house  or  the  laS)d  for  himself,  on  condition 
of  his  paying  me  so  much  a  year  for  the  use  of  my 
money.  But  in  the  one  case  his  yearly  payment 
will  be  called  rent,  and  in  the  other  case  it  gets  the 
name  of  Interest. 
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LESSON  X. 

LBITUrO  AHD  HIBIHCI — 00NTINT7BD. 

EvKRT  man  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  sell,  let,  or 
use  in  any  way  he  likes  best,  his  house  or  land,  or 
anything  that  is  his  property.  There  are  some 
countries  in  the  worla,  indeed,  inhabited^  by  half 
savage  tribes,  such  as  the  Tartars,  where  land  is  not 
priyate  property,  bnt  is  all  one  great  common  on 
which  every  man  turns  out  his  cattle  to  feed.  These 
people,  of  course,  lead  a  wandering  life,  dwelling 
m  tents,  and  removing  from  place  to  place,  in  search 
of  fresh  pasture.  And  the  land,  as  you  ma^  sup- 
pose, is  never  cultivated ;  as  no  one  would  thmk  of 
sowing  seed,  when  another  might  reap  the  harvest. 

There  are  other  countries,  again,  where  any  man 
may  keep  possession  of  a  piece  of  ground  which 
he  has  ploughed  and  sown,  till  he  has  gathered  in 
the  crop;  but  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  out  of  his  occu- 

Sation,  any  one  else  is  free  to  take  possession  of  it. 
'his  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Arabia  at  this 
day;  and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  state  of  many 
paits  of  the  land  of  Canaan  while  Abraham  and 
Isaac  dwelt  there.  (See  Oen.  zjcvi.  12,  and  Acts 
vii.  5.) 

But  it  is  plain  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  it 
would  not  be  worth  any  one*s  while  to  spend  money 
in  fencing,  draining,  and  manuring  the  land,  be- 
cause he  would  know  that  if  he  were  disabled  by 
sickness  from  continuinff  to  cultivate  it,  or  if  he 
died  leaving  youns  chudren,  it  would  pass  into 
other  hands,  and  all  he  had  spent  would  be  lost  to 
him. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  land  should  be  pro- 
perly «nltiTat«dy  it  must  h%  private  property;  and 
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if  a  piece  of  land  is  your  property,  yoa  ought  to  be 
at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  like  any  other  property ; 
either  to  sell  it,  or  to  cultivate  it  yourself,  or  to  em- 
ploy a  bailiff  and  labourers  to  cultivate  it  for  you, 
or  to  let  it  to  a  farmer. 

When  land  is  scarce  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  people,  in  any  country,  the  hire,  qt  rent,  as  it  is 
called,  which  the  farmer  pays  for  the  use  of  it,  will 
be  the  greater.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  simple, 
and  easy  to  be  understood.  The  price  of  land, 
either  to  buy  or  to  hire,  increases,  like  the  price  of 
everything  else,  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  it, 
compared  with  the  number  of  those  who  want  it, 
and  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  When  horses  arc 
scarce,  in  proportion  to  those  who  want  them,  and 
can  afford  to  pay  for  them,  the  price  or  the  hire  of 
a  horse  increases.  And  so  it  is  with  everything 
else,  and  with  land  among  the  rest.  A  farmer  de- 
Btres  land,  because  he. hopes  to  make  a  profit  b^ 
raising  corn  and  other  crops  from  i'  .  md  he  con- 
sents to  pa^  rent  for  it,  because  he  c  nnot  obtain 
land  without.  And  so  it  is  with  everything  that  we 
buy  or  hire.  We  consent  to  pay  for  it  as  much  aa 
we  think  it  worth  to  us,  when  we  desire  to  have  it, 
and  cannot  obtain  it  without  that  payment.  Land 
is  deniredy  therefore,  on  account  of  the  crops  that 
may  be  raised  from  it ;  and  rent  is  paid  for  it,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  had  without  rent.  You  may  have 
land  for  notliing  in  the  Arabian  deserts ;  but  no  one 
desires  it  there,  because  it  will  produce  nothing. 
But,  again,  in  many  of  the  uncleared  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, land  may  be  had  for  nothing,  though  the  soil 
is  good  and  will  bear  plentiful  crops.  But  there  the 
land  is  so  abundant,  and  the  people  so  few,  that  any 
one  may  have  as  much  as  he  chooses  to  clear.  In 
this  country,  therefore,  land  tha'  will  produce  any 
crops  is  of  value  because  the  supply  of  it  is  limited; 
in  tLo  wilds  of  America  it  is  of  no  yalue ',  not  because 
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(like  the  Arabian  deserts)  it  will  produce  nothinff, 
but  because,  though  it  is  very  fertile,  there  is  enough, 
and  much  more  than  enough,  for  every  one  who 
wants  it.  But  oyen  in  the  newly-settled  parts  of 
America,  the  land  becomes  of  some  value,  as  soon 
as  it  is  cleared  of  wood,  and  has  roads  made  through 
or  near  it.  And  many  persons  are  willing  to  buy, 
or  to  pay  rent  for,  such  land,  even  when  they  might 
have  land  for  nothing  in  the  depth  of  the  forests. 
But  then  they  would  have  to  clear  the  ground  of 
trees,  and  would  be  obliged  to  send  perhaps  some 
hundreds  of  miles  to  a  market,  to  sell  the  corn  and 
to  buy  what  they  wanted. 

But  as  land  grows  scarcer  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  people,  that  is,  as  the  people  tnultiply, 
the  owners  of  it  find  that  they  can  obtain  a  higher 
and  higher  rent.  This,  as  I  have  explained,  is  be- 
cause everything  that  is  useful  becomes  an  article 
of  valucy  that  is,  will  fetch  a  pricey  when  it  is  limited 
in  quantity. 

Some  persons  fancy  that  the  reason  why  land 
fetches  a  rent,  is  because  the  food,  and  other  things, 
produced  by  land,  afford  the  necessanr  suj^port  of 
man's  life.  But  they  do  not  consider  that  air,  which 
we  do  not  pay  for,  is  as  necessary  to  life  as  food ; 
and  that  no  one  would  pay  for  anything  which  he 
might  have  without  payment.  If  good  land  were  as 
abundant  in  this  country,  in  proportion  to  the  people, 
as  it  is  in  some  of  the  wilds  of  America,  every  one 
might  take  as  much  as  he  pleased  f6r  notlung.  It 
would  produce  corn  and  other  necessaries,  as  it  does 
now,  yet  he  would  pay  nothing  but  the  labour  of 
cultivation.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  kind  of 
land  for  whieh  no  one  would  pay  rent  is  that  which 
will  produce  nothing,  and  is  of  no  use  at  all ;  like 
*be  shmffles  of  the  beach  on  many  parts  of  the 
«eiuit,    Soweyer  icarct  la&d  (or  any  oiher  Mrtiole) 
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maT  be,  no  one  will  pay  for  that  which  is  welat; 
anc^  howeyer  utrful  it  may  be,  he  will  not  pay  for 
that  which  is  so  plentiful  as  to  be  had  for  nothing. 
As  was  explained  :n  a  former  Lesson,  the  yalne  of 
anything  is  not  rinsed  by  its  tcarcity  aloncy  or  by 
its  utrfulnest  alofte^  !>at  by  both  together. 

Some,  again,  fancy  that  the  rent  is  paid  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  which  the  owne^  of  the  soil  (or 
landlord,  as  he  is  called,)  has  laid  out  in  inclosing 
the  land,  manuring  it,  and  bringing  it  into  cnlti- 
yation.  And  most  of  onr  land  certamly  has  in  this 
way  cost  the  landlord  a  ^eat  expense,  which  he 
would  not  haye  bestowed,  if  he  had  not  expected  to 
be  repaid  by  the  rent.  But  it  is  not  this  expense 
that  IS  the  cause  of  the  rents  being  paid.  For  if 
he  had  laid  out  oyer  so  much  in  trying  to  improye 
the  lend,  still,  if  he  did  not  bring  it  to  produce  the 
more,  he  would  not  obtain  the  higher  rent.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  though  your  land  may  haye  cost 
you  nothing,  still,  if  it  will  produce  anything,  an«! 
there  is  not  enough  of  it  for  every  body,  you  may 
always  obtain  a  rent  for  it.  There  are  cnaik-downs 
and  other  hilly  pastures  of  great  extent,  in  some 
parts  of  this  country,  which  haye  neyer  had  any  ex- 
pense laid  out  on  them.  But  they  naturally  produce 
grass  for  sheep;  and  farmers  accordingly  pa;  rent 
for  them. 

A^ain,  thei^^  are  on  some  parts  of  the  coasts  rocks 
which  are  bare  only  at  low  water,  and  are  covered 
by  the  sea  at  every  tide.  On  these  there  grows  na- 
turally a  kmd  of  sea-weed  called  kali,  or  k^^lp; 
which  is  regularly  cut  and  carried  away  to  be  dried 
and  burnt,  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes,  used  in  making 
soap  and  glass.  These  rocks  are  let  by  the  owners 
of  them  to  those  who  make  a  trade  of  gathering  this 
kelp  for  sale.  NoW|  you  see  by  this,  that  rent  can- 
not depend  on  the  land's  prodnoing  lood  for  man^  or 
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on  the  expenses  laid  out  in  bringing  it  into  cultiTa- 
tion.  For  there  is  rent  paid  for  tnese  rocks,  though 
they  produce  no  food,  and  though  they  never  have 
been,  or  can  be,  cultivated. 

Sometimes,  again,  rent  is  paid  for  a  piece  of 
ground  on  account  of  its  tituation,  even  though 
nothing  grows  on  it.  A  fisherman,  for  instance, 
may  be  glad  to  rent  a  piece  of  the  sea-beach,  in  a 
spot  where  it  is  convenient  for  him  to  draw  up  his 
boat,  and  spread  his  nets  to  dry,  and  build  his  cot- 
tage and  storehouses. 


LESSON  XI. 

LETTING  AND  HIBING — CONTINUED. 

• 

Some  persons  are  apt  to  think  that  a  high  priot 
of.com,  and  other  provisions,  is  caused  by  high 
rents ;,  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  It  is  not  the 
high  rent  of  land  that  canses  the  high  price  of  com; 
but,  on  the  coci::ary,  the  high  rent  of  land  is  the 
effect  of  the  hii^h  price  of  the  com  and  other  things 
produced  by  iLo  land.  It  is  plain  that  rents  do  not 
lessen  the  supply  of  com,  and  the  price  of  com 
depends  on  the  supply  brougl  ^.  to  market,  compared 
with  the  number  of  people  wiio  want  to  buy.  Sup- 
pose all  landlords  were  to  agree  to  lower  their  rents 
one-half,  the  number  of  acres  of  land^  and  the  quan- 
tity of  com  raised,  would  remain  the  same,  aci  so 
would  the  number  of  souths  that  want  com.  The 
farmer,  therefore,  would  get  the  same  price  for  his 
com  as  he  does  now;  the  only  difference  would  be 
thtftt  he  would  be  so  much  the  richer,  and  the  land- 
lord so  much  the  poorer:  the  labourers,  and  the 
rest  of  the  paoi^le,  would  be  no  better  off  than 
b«for0* 
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fiat  some  persons  say,  that  if  rents  were  lower 
tlie  farmers  could  afford  to  pay  higher  wag€d  U 
their  lahonrers;  but  chose  who  talk  so,  confoTmd 
together  a  payment  ti iid  a  gift.  Wages  nic  d.  po,y. 
ment  for  tne  ubo  of  a  man's  labour  for  8.  certe/n 
time :  and  as  long  as  the  price  of  corr<  remains  the 
same,  the  day's  work  of  the  thrasher  Y*onld'  .CiOt  be 
worth  more  to  the  fn^rmcr  who  e^  ploys  him,  on  ac- 
count of  the  farmer's  having  become  a  richer  man 
than,  formerly.  No  doubt,  tho  rich<)r  any  one  is,  the 
btfkr  he  can  aSbrd  to  bestow  a  gift,  if  hti  k  diB 
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posea  to  ^lo  so,  either  on  his  labourers,  or  on  the 
tradesmen  ito  dr%h  w'Jh,  or  on  any  of  his  neigh- 
bours. But  ^  pair  of  shoes  is  not  worth  the  more 
to  him  on  ac<;onnl;  of  his  being  rich;  though  he  can 
afford,  if  he  thinks  ^t,  out  of  Kindness  ana  charity, 
to  make  the  shoemaker  a  present  of  double  the  price 
of  them ;  and  so,  also,  a  day's  work  in  thrashing  or 
plougLing,  is  not  worth  the  more  to  him  on  account 
of  his  bemft  richer,  though  he  may  choose  to  bestow 
a  gift  on  tne  thrasher  or  ploughman.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  making  farmers  richer  and  landlords 
poorer,  would  make  no  change  in  what  is  paid  as 
Wages.  The  farmer  would  have  more  to  give,  if  he 
were  disposed  to  giro  away  his  money;  and  the 
landlord  would  have  less ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
buppose  that  more  would  be  given  away  altogether 
than  there  is  now. 

And  if  al?  rents  were  to  be  entirely  abolished, 
and  eyery  farmer  were  to  keep  the  land  he  now  cc- 
cupies,  without  paying  anything  for  it,  this  would 
only  be  taking  away  the  land  from  one  man  and 

S'nng  it  to  another;  the  one  would  be  rob^f<^  and 
e  other  enriched,  but  the  supply  of  cctd^  ujd  the 
price  of  it,  woulr'.  aot  be  altered  by  bu<??.  &  "obbery. 
Or,  again,  if  you  were  to  make  a  law  Tor  lowering 
rents,  so  that  the  land  should  still  re^^u  in  the  pro- 
per^/ of  thoia  to  whom  it  now  b<'Iong8,  lu  thai 
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they  should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  more  than  to 
mnch  an  acre  for  it;  the  only  effect  of  this  would 
he,  that  the  landlord  would  no  loneer  let  lus  land 
10  a  farmer,  but  would  take  it  into  ms  own  hands, 
a  .<l  employ  a  biuliff  to  look  after  it  for  him. 

ibis  is  a  very  common  practice  in  some  coun- 
tjiies  abroad;  but  the  land  is  seldom  so  well  culti- 
vated on  that  plan,  as  when  it  is  let  to  a  farmer  who 
hrd  been  bred  to  the  business,  and  whose  livelihood 
depends  on  his  making  the  most  of  his  farm. 


LESSON  xn. 


DIVISION  OF  LABOUB. 


Observe  the  accommodation  of  the  most  com- 
mon artificer  or  day-labourer,  in  a  civilized  and 
thriving  country,  ana  vou  will  perceive,  that  the 
number  of  people,  of  whose  industry  a  put,  though 
but  a  small  part,  has  been  employed  m  procuring 
him  this  accommodation,  ezceeos  all  computation. 
The  wooUf^n  coat,  for  example,  which  covers  the 
day-labourer,  coarse  and  rough  as  it  may  appear,  is 
tho  produce  of  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  multitude 
of  workmen.  The  shepherd,  the  sorter  of  the 
wool,  the  wool-comber  or  carder,  the  dyer,  the 
tspinner,  the  weieiver,  the  fuller,  tiie  dresser,  with 
many  others,  must  all  joii  their  different  arts,  in 
order  to  complete  even  this  homely  production. 
How  many  merchants  and  carriers,  besides,  must 
have  been  employed,  in  transporting  the  materials 
from  some  of  those  workmen  to  others,  who  often 
live  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  couctry !  How 
much  commerce  and  navigation  in  particoUr^  how 
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mutj  Bhip-bnilden,  aailon,  0ail-makef«,  rope- 
makerS)  miut  hare  been  employed,  in  order  to  bnng 
together  the  different  drugs  made  use  of  by  the 
dyer,  whioh  often  come  from  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  world !  What  a  variety  of  labour,  too,  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  produce  the  tools  of  the  meanest  of 
those  workmen!  To  say  nothing  of  such  compli- 
cated machines,  as  the  smp  of  the  sailor,  the  mill  of 
the  fuller,  or  even  the  loom  of  the  weaver,  let  us 
consider  only  what  a  variety  of  labour  is  requisite  in 
>rder  to  form  that  very  simple  machine,  the  shears, 
fith  which  the  shepherd  clips  the  wool.  The 
juner,  the  builder  of  the  furnace  for  smelting  the 
ore,  the  feller  of  the  timber,  the  burner  of  the  char- 
coal to  be  made  use  of  r\  .1:^  smelting-house,  the 
brick-maker,  the  bricklayvi.  vh;  ^orkmen  who  at- 
tend the  furnace,  the  null-  vrigrit.  the  forger,  the 
smith,  must,  aU  of  them,  join  iii^ix  different  arts  in 
order  to  produce  t^iem.  Were  we  to  examine,  in  the 
same  manner,  all  ^he  different  parts  of  his  dress  and 
household  furniture,  the  coarse  linen  shirt  which  he 
wears  next  hb  skin,  the  shoes  which  cover  his  feet, 
the  bed  which  he  lies  on,  and  all  the  different  parts 
which  compose  it,  the  kitchen-grate .  at  which  he 
prepares  his  victuals,  the  coals  which  he  makes  Mise 
of  lor  that  purpose,  dus  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  brought  to  lum,  perhaps,  by  a  long  sea 
and  a  long  land-carriage,  all  the  other  utensils  of  his 
kitchen,  8&  the  furniture  of  Ils  table,  the  knives  and 
forks,  the  earthen  or  pewter  plates  upon  which  he 
serves  up  and  divides  his  victuals,  the  different  hands 
employed  in  preparing  his  bread  and  his  beer,  the 
glass  window  which  lets  in  the  heat  and  the  light, 
and  keeps  out  the  wind  and  the  rain,  with  all  the 
knowledge  and  art  requisite  for  preparing  that  beau- 
tiful and  happy  invention,  without  which  !;hese 
northern  parts  of  (he  world  could  scarce  ha.. 
aforde4  ^  very  comfortabk  habitation,  together  wlt^ 
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the  t^ola  of  all  the  different  workmen  employed  in 
produoing  these  different  conyeniences : — ^if  we 
examine,  I  say,  all  these  things,  and  consider  what 
a  yarietj  of  labour  is  employed  about  each  of 
them,  we  shall  be  sensible,  that,  without  the  assist* 
ance  and  co-operation  of  many  thousands,  Uie  very 
meanest  person  in  a  civilized  country,  could  not  b« 
provided,  even  according  to  what  we  ver^  falsely 
imagine  the  easy  and  simple  manner  in  wmch  he  is 
commonly  accommodated.  Compared,  indeed,  with 
the  more  extravagant  luxury  of  the  great,  his  ac- 
commodation must,  no  doubt,  appear  extremely 
simple  and  easy;  and  yet  it  maybe  true,  perhaps, 
that  the  accommodation  of  a  European  prince  does 
not  always  so  much  exceed  that  of  an  industrious 
and  frugal  peasant,  as  the  accommodation  of  the 
latter  exceeos  that  of  many  an  African  king,  the  ab- 
solute master  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  ten  thouf 
sand  naked  savages*  Smub. 


LESSON  xm. 


a&ADUAL  BI8B  OF  MANUFA0IUBB8. 

It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  a  manufacture 
rising  graduidly  from  its  first  mean  state,  by  the 
successive  labours  of  innumerable  minds ;  to  consider 
the  first  hollow  trunk  of  an  oak,  la  which,  perhaps, 
the  shepherd  cculd  scarce  venture  to  cross  a  brook 
swelled  with  a  ^ower^  enlarged  at  last  into  a  ship  of 
war,  attacking  fortrf  s^^^,  terrifying  Ai<^iii'ons,  setting 
storms  and  billowQ  &i  de%nce,  and  vi'/itlng  the  re« 
mote;s  ;^^^t8  of  the  globe.  YHio,  when  he  saw  the 
first  sund  or  ashes,  by  a  casual  intenaenefsd  of  heat^ 
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melted  into  a  metalline  form,  rn^^ed  with  ezcrea- 
oences  and  clouded  with  impnnties,  would  have 
imagined,  that,  in  this  shapeless  lamp,  lay  concealed 
so  many  conyeniencs?  cf  life,  as  wotdd,  in  time, 
constitute  a  great  pan  of  -uo  happiness  of  the  world? 
Tet.  by  some  such  fortuitous  liquefaction,  was  man- 
kind taught  Ic  procure  a  body,  at  once,  in  a  high 
degree,  solid  ana  transparent, — which  might  admit 
the  light  0/  che  sun,  and  exclude  ice  yiolence  of  the 
wind; — ^which  might  extend  the  bight  of  .he  philo- 
sopher to  new  ranges  of  existence ;  and  charm  him^ 
at  one  time,  with  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  ma- 
terial creation;  and,  at  another,  with  the  endless 
subordination  of  animal  life; — ^and,  what  is  of  yet 
more  importance,  might  supply  the  decays  of  nature, 
and  succour  old  age  with  subsidiary  sight.  Thus 
waF.  the  first  artificer  in  glass  employed,  though 
without  his  own  knowledge  or  expectation.  He 
was  facilitating  and  prolonging  the  enjoyments  of 
light,  enlarging  the  avenues  of  science,  and  confei- 
rinff  the  highest  and  most  lastins  pleasures :  he  was 
enskoling  the  student  to  contemplate  nature,  and  the 
beauty  to  behold  herself.  Johnson. 


IDSSON  XIV. 


PRINTINa. 


The  art  of  printing,  in  a  1  its  numerous  depart- 
ments, is  essentially  an  art  "  copying.  Under  its 
two  ^er.t  divisions,  viz.  priatin^  from  hollow  lines, 
as  in  copperplate,  and  printing  from  surface,  as  in 
block-printir<;,  are  comprised  numerous  arts. 
''  Copperplate  printing, — ^In  this  instance  the  copies 
'are  made  by  traAL;erring  to  paper,  by  means  of 
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proiflure,  a  thick  ink,  from  the  hollows  and  lines  out 
m  the  copper. 

Engraving  on  steel. — This  is  an  art  in  most  re- 
spects similar  to  engraving  on  cop{>er,  except  that 
the  number  of  copies  is  far  less  limited.  A  bank- 
note engraved  as  a  copperplate,  will  not  give  above 
three  thousand  impressions  without  a  sensible  deteri- 
oration. Two  impressions  of  a  bank-note  en^ved 
on  steel  were  examined,  and  it  was  found  difficult 
to  pronounce  with  any  confidence,  which  was  the 
earner  impression.  One  of  these  was  a  proof  from 
among  the  first  thousand,  and  the  other  was  taken 
afier  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand  had 
been  printed  off. 

Mimc'printing, — Music  is  usually  printed  from 
pewter  plates,  on  which  the  characters  have  been 
impressed  by  steel  punches.  The  metal  bein^  much 
softer  than  copper,  is  liable  to  scratches,  which  de- 
tain a  small  portion  of  the  ink.  This  is  the  reason 
of  the  <lirty  appearance  of  printed  music.  Some- 
times, b  ^Of  it  is  printed  with  moveable  type^  and 
occasionally  the  musical  characters  are  printed  on 
the  paper  and  the  lines  printed  afterwards. 

dalico-printinff  from  cylmden, — Many  of  the 
patterns  on  priuted  calicoes  are  copies  by  printing 
from  copper  cylinders,  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  on  which  the  desired  pattern  has  been 
previously  engraved.  One  portion  of  the  cylinders 
18  exposed  to  the  ink,  whilst  an  elastic  scraper  of 
stuffed  leather,  by  being  pressed  forcibly  against 
another  part,  removes  all  superfluous  ink  from  the 
surface  previously  to  its  reaching  the  cloth.  A 
piece  of  calico  twenty-eight  yards  in  length  rolls 
through  this  press  and  is  printed  in  four  or  five 
minutes. 

Printing  from  perforated  sheets  of  metal,  or 
Stencilling. — ^Very  thm  brass  is  sometimes  perfo- 
rated in  the  form  of  letters;  this  is  placed  on  any 
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labstonee  which  it  is  reqoirod  to  mark,  and  a  bmnh 
dipped  in  some  paint  ia  passed  over  the  brats.  This 
meuod,  which  affords  rather  a  coarse  copj,  is  some- 
times used  for  paper  witli  which  rooms  are  covered, 
%nd  more  ospecialij  for  the  borders. 

The  beautiful  red  colton  handkerchiefs  djed  at 
jlasgow  have  their  pattern  ffiven  to  them  by  a  pro- 
cess similar  to  this,  except  that  instead  of  printing 
from  a  pattern,  the  reverse  operation — that  of  dit- 
iharaing  a  part  of  the  colour  from  a  cloth  alreadv 
ijed-— is  performed.  A  number  of  handkerchiefs 
ire  pressed  with  ver j  ereat  force  between  two  plates 
'f  metal,  which  are  similarly  perforated  with  round 
)r  lozenge-shaped  holes.  The  upper  plate  of  metal 
b  surrounded  by  a  rim,  and  a  fluid  which  has  the 
property  of  discharging  the  dye  is  poured  upon  that 
plate.  This  liquid  passes  tmrou^n  the  holes  in  the 
metal,  and  also  through  the  cahco;  but  owing  to 
the  great  pressure  opposite  all  the  parts  of  the  plfttes 
not  fi\xX  away,  it  does  not  spread  itself  beyond  the 
pattern. 


LESSON  XV. 


PEINTINCJ — CONTINUED. 


Printino  from  surface  is  of  more  frequent  ap- 
plication  in  the  arts  than  that  which  has  just  been 
described. 

Printing  from  wooden  blocks, — ^A  block  of  box- 
wood is,  in  this  instance,  the  substance  out  of  which 
the  pattern  is  formed.  The  design  beine  sketched 
upon  it,  the  workman  cuts  away  with  sharp  tools 
every  part  except  the  lines  to  be  represented  in  the 
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fcopressioD.  This  k  exactly  the  re?erse  of  the  pro- 
cess of  eDgraving  on  copper,  in  which  eyerj  line  to 
be  represented  is  cat  away.  The  ink»  instead  of 
filling  the  cavities  cut  in  the  wood,  is  spread  upon 
the  surface  which  remains,  and  is  thence  transferred 
to  the  paper. 

Printing  from  moveable  typei, — This  is  the  most 
important  in  its  influence  of  all  the  arts  of  copying. 
It  possesses  a  singular  peculiarity,  in  the  immense 
subdivision  of  the  parts  that  form  the  pattern.  After 
that  pattern  has  furnished  thousands  of  copies,  the 
game  individual  elements  may  be  arranged  again 
and  again  in  other  forms,  and  thus  supply  multitudes 
of  originals,  from  each  of  which  thousands  of  their 
copied  impressions  may  flow. 

Printing  from  Btereotype. — This  mode  of  pro- 
ducing copies  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding ;  but 
as  the  original  pattern  is  incapable  of  change,  it  is 
only  applied  to  cases  where  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  copies  are  demanded,  or  where  the  work 
consists  of  figures,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
insure  accuracy. 

Oalico  printing  from  hloohs, — This  is  a  mode  of 
copying,  by  surface-printing,  from  the  ends  of  small 
pieces  of  copper-wire,  of  various  forms,  fixed  into 
a  block  of  wood.  They  are  all  of  one  uniform 
height,  about  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  above  the 
surface  of  the  wood,  and  are  arranged  by  the  maker 
into  any  required  pattern.  If  the  block  be  placed 
upon  a  piece  of  fine  woollen  cloth,  on  which  in!i  of 
any  colour  has  been  uniformly  spread,  the  projecting 
copper  wires  receive  a  portion,  which  they  give  up 
when  applied  to  the  calico  to  be  printed.  Sy  this 
plan,  after  the  flower  of  a  rose,  for  example,  has  been 
printed  with  one  set  of  blocks,  the  leaves  may  be 
printed  of  another  colour  by  a  different  set. 

Printing  oil-cloth, — ^After  the  canvass,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  oil-cloth,  has  been  covered  with 
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paint  of  one  uniform  tint,  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
cesseB  whioh  it  passes  through,  are  a  series  of 
copyings  from  surface  printing,  from  patterns  formed 
upon  wooden  blocks  very  similar  to  those  employed 
by  the  calico  printer.  Each  colour  requires  a  dis- 
tinct  set  of  blocks,  and  thus  those  oil-cloths  with  tho 
greatest  variety  of  colours  are  most  expensive. 

Liikographte  printing, — This  is  another  mode  of 
producing  copies  in  almost  unlimited  number.  Tb^ 
original  whicn  supplies  the  copies  is  a  drawing  Jiade 
on  a  stone  of  slightly  porous  nature ;  the  ink  em- 
ployed for  tracing  it  is  made  of  such  greasy  mate- 
rials that  when  water  is  poured  over  the  stone  it 
shall  not  wet  the  lines  of  the  drawing.  When  a 
roller  covered  with  printing  ink,  which  is  of  an  oily 
nature,  is  passed  over  the  stone  previously  wetted, 
the  water  prevents  this  ink  from  adhering  to  the 
uncovered  portions;  whilst  the  ink  used  in  the 
drawing  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  printing  ink 
adheres  to  it.  In  this  state,  if  a  pheet  of  paper  be 
placed  upon  the  ptone,  and  then  passed  under  a 
press,  the  printing  ink  will  be  transferred  to  the 

Eaper,  leaving  the  mk  used  in  the  drawing  f^till  ad- 
ering  to  the  stone. 

Megiater-printing, — It  is  sometimes  thougLt  ne- 
cessary to  print  from  a  wooden  block,  or  stereolype 
plate,  the  same  pattern  reversed  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  paper.  The  effect  of  this,  which  is 
technically  called  Register-printing ^  is  to  make  it 
appear  as  if  the  ink  had  penetrated  through  the 
paper,  and  rendered  the  pattern  visible  on  the  other 
side.  If  the  subject  chosen  contains  many  fine  lines, 
it  seems  at  first  sisht  very  difficult  to  eiSect  so  exact  a 
super-position  of  tne  two  patterns,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  piece  of  paper,  that  it  shall  be  impos- 
sible to  detect  the  slightest  deviation ;  yet  the  pro- 
cess is  extremely  simple.  The  block  which  gives 
the  impressitn  is  always  accurately  brought  down  to 
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the  same  place  by  means  of  a  hinge ;  this  spot  is 
coYcrod  by  a  piece  of  thin  leather  stretched  over  it ; 
the  block  is  now  inked,  and  being  brought  down  to 
its  place,  gives  an  impression  of  the  pattern  to  the 
leather :  it  is  then  turned  back ;  and  being  inked  a 
second  time,  the  paper  intended  to  be  printed  is 
placed  upon  t^e  leather,  when  the  block  again  de- 
scending, the  upper  surface  of  the  paper  is  printed 
from  the  block,  and  its  under  surface  takes  up  the 
impression  from  the  leather.  Babbaqb. 


LESSON  XVI. 


FIRST-RATB  MAN-OF-WAB. 


'-'I .  (<-. r;- 


Of  all  tho  arts  and  professions  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  attract  a  particular  notice,  no  one  appears 
more  astonishing  and  marvellous  than  that  of  navi- 
gation, in  the  state  in  which  it  at  present  exiBts. 
This  cannot  be  made  more  evident  than  by  taking  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  small  craft  to  which  na- 
vigation owes  its  origin,  and  comparing  them  to  a 
majestic  first-rate  manrof-war^  containing  one  thou- 
sand men,  with  their  provisions,  drink,  furniture, 
apparel,  and  other  necessaries,  for  many  months, 
besides  one  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  and 
bearing  all  this  heavy  apparatus  safely  to  the  most 
distant  shores.  A  man  m  health  consumes,  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  about  ei^ht  pounds  of 
victuals  and  drink:  ^consequently  eight  thousand 
pounds  of  provisions  are  daily  requisite  in  such  a 
ship.  Let  her  bo  supposed,  then,  to  be  fitted  out 
for  three  months^  and  it  will  bo  found,  that  she 
must  be  laden  with  720,000  pounds  of  provisions. 
▲  largs  forty-two  pounder,  if  made  of  brail  wei(^ 
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6,100  pounds,  and  about  6,500  if  of  iron;  and,  in' 
general,  there  are  twentj-eight  or  thirty  of  these  on 
the  lower  gun-deck,  on  board  a  ship  of  a  hundred 
guns ;  the  weight  of  these,  exclusiye  of  that  of  their 
carriages,  amounts  to  183,000  pounds.  On  the 
middle  ffun-deck  are  thirty  twenty-four  pounders, 
each  weighing  about  5,100  pounds,  !ind,  therefore, 
collectively,  153,000  pounds ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  twelve-pounders  on  the 
upper  gun-deck,  amounts  to  about  75,400  pounds ; 
that  of  the  fourteen  six-pounders  on  the  quarter- 
deck, forecastle,  and  poop,  to  about  26,000  pounds ; 
and,  besides  these,  there  are,  in  the  round-tops, 
three  pounders  and  swivels.  If  to  this  be  added, 
that  the  complete  charge  of  a  forty-two  pounder 
weighs  about  sixty-four  pounds;  and  that  at  least 
one  hundred  charges  are  required  for  each  gun,  this 
will  be  found  to  amount  nearly  to  the  same  weight 
as  the  guns  themselves.  In  addition  also  to  tUs, 
^the  reflection  must  be  made,  that  every  ship  must 
have,  to  provide  against  exigencies,  at  least  another 
set  of  sails,  cables,  cordage,  and  tackling,  which, 
taken  together^  amount  to  a  considerable  weight; 
the  stores,  likewise,  consisting  of  planks,  pitch,  and 
tow;  the  chests  belonging  to  the  officers  and  sea- 
men ;  the  surgeon's  stores ;  and  various  other  arti- 
cles requisite  on  a  long  voyage ;  with  the  small  arms, 
bayonets,  swords,  and  pistols,  make  no  inconsidera- 
ble load.  To  this  must  be  finally  added,  the  weight 
of  the  crew ;  so  that  one  of  these  first-rates  carries, 
at  the  least,  2,162  tons  burden,  or  4,324,000  pounds ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  is  steered  and  governed  with 
as  much  ease  as  the  smallest,  boat. 

Olareb*s  WoriderB, 
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LESSON  xvn. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXTRACTS. 

Feb  accumulation  of  skill  and  science  wbicn 
htire  been  directed  to  diminish  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing manufactured  goods,  has  not  been  beneficial 
to  that  country  alone  in  which  it  is  concentrated ; 
distant  kingdoms  have  participated  ill  its  advan- 
tages. The  luxurious  natives  of  the  East,  and  the 
ruder  inhabitants  of  the  African  desert,  are  alike 
indebted  to  our  looms.  The  produce  of  our  facto- 
ries has  preceded  even  our  most  enterprising  travel- 
lers. The  cotton  of  India  is  conveyed  by  British 
ships  round  half  our  planet,  to  be  woven  by  British 
skill  in  the  factories  of  Lancashire :  it  is  again  set 
in  motion  by  British  capital ;  and  transported  to  the 
very  plains  whereon  it  grew,  is  re-purchased  by  the 
lords  of  the  soil  which  cave  it  birth,  at  a  cheaper 
price  than  that  at  which  their  coarser  macLi  ;ry 
ena'  les  them  to  manufacture  it  themselves. 

Various  operations  occur  in  the  arts  in  which  the 
assistance  of  an  additional  hand  would  be  a  great 
convenience  to  the  workman,  and  in  these  cases 
tools  or  machines  of  the  simplest  structure  come  to 
our  aid;  vices  of  different  forms,  in  which  the  ma- 
terial to  be  wrought  is  firmly  grasped  by  screws^ 
are  of  this  kind,  and  pre  used  in  almost  every  work- 
shop ;  but  a  more  striking  example  may  be  found  in 
the  trade  of  the  nail-maker. 

Some  kinds  of  nails,  such  as  those  used  for  de- 
fending the  soles  of  coarse  shoes,  called  hob-nails, 
require  a  particular  form  of  the  head,  which  ia  made 
by  the  stroke  of  a  die ;  the  workman  holds  the  red- 
hot  rod  of  iron  oizt  of  whioh  he  forms  them  in  his 
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left  hand,  with  his  right  hand  he  hammers  the  end 
of  it  into  a  point,  and  cutting  the  proper  length 
almost  off,  bends  it  nearly  at  right  angles.  lie  puts 
thifl  into  a  hole  in  a  small  stake-iron,  immediately 
under  a  hammer  connected  with  a  treadle,  which 
has  a  die  sunk  in  its  surface  corresponding  to  tho 
intended  form  of  the  head;  and  having  given  ono 
part  of  the  form  tc  l".  head  by  the  small  hammer 
m  his  hand,  ho  '^noves  che  treadle  with  his  foot, 
which  disengages  the  other  hammer  and  completes 
the  figure  of  the  head ;  the  returning  stroke  pro- 
duced by  the  movement  of  the  treadle  striking  the 
finished  nail  out  of  the  hole  in  w'  ich  it  was  retained. 
Without  this  substitution  of  his  foot  for  another 
hand,  the  workman  would,  probably,  be  obliged  to 
heat  the  nails  twice  over. 

In  the  manufacture  of  scythes,  the  length  of  the 
blade  renders  it  necessary  that  the  workman  should 
move  readily,  so  as  to  bring  every  part  on  the  anvil 
in  quick  succession ;  this  is  effected  by  placing  him 
in  a  seat  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  ceiling,  so 
that  he  is  enabled,  with  little  bodily  exertion,  by 
pressing  his  feet  against  the  block  which  supports 
the  anvil,  to  vary  his  distance  to  any  required  ex- 
tent. In  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  an  art  in 
.  which  this  contrivance  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
^it  has  only  been  recently  applied. 

In  rivetting  together  the  iron  plates  out  of  which 
steam-engine  boilers  are  made,  it  is  necessary  to 
produce  as  close  a  joint  as  possible  ;  this  is  accom- 
plished by  using  the  rivets  red  hot ;  while  they  are 
m  that  state  the  two  plates  of  iron  are  ri vetted  to- 
gether, and  the  contraction  which  the  rivet  under- 
^goes  in  coolinc  draws  thorn  together  with  a  foroo 
which  is  only  limited  bj  the  tenacity  of  the  metal 
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The  process  of  engraving  upon  gems  in  one  re- 
quiring considerable  time  and  SKill.  The  seals  thus 
prodaced  can,  therefore,  never  become  common; 
imitations,  however,  have  been  made  of  various  de- 
grees of  resemblance.  The  colour  which  is  given  to 
glass,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  part  of  the 
imitation.  A  small  cylindrical  rod  of  coloured  glass 
is  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe,  until  the  ex- 
tremity becomes  soft.  The  operator  then  pinches 
it  between  the  ends  of  a  pair  of  nippers,  which  are 
formed  of  brass,  and  on  one  side  of  which  has  been 
carved  in  relief  the  device  intended  for  the  seal.  By 
this  system  of  copying  they  are  so  r^ultiplied,  that 
at  Birmingham  the  more  ordinary  kinds  are  to  be 
purchased  at  threepence  a  dozen. 

Engraving  by  pressure  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
instances  of  the  art  of  copying  carried  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent;  and  the  delicacy  with  which  it 
can  be  executed,  and  the  precision  with  which  the 
finest  traces  of  the  gra'^/ing  tool  can  be  transferred 
from  steel  to  copper,  .>r  even  from  hard  steel  to  soft 
steel,  are  most  une/occted.  An  engraving  is  first 
made  upon  soft  steel,  which  is  hardened  by  a  pecu- 
liar process  without  in  the  least  injuring  its  delicacy. 
A  cylinder  of  soft  steel,  pressed  with  great  force 
against  the  hardened  stAel  engravinz,  is  now  made 
to  roll  slowly  backward  and  forward  over  it,  thus 
receiving  the  design,  but  in  relief.  This  is  in  its 
turn  harden f  ?  without  injury;  and  if  it  be  rolled 
slowly  to  and  fro  with  strong  pressure  on  successive 
plates  of  copper,  it  will  imprmt  on  a  thousand  of 
them  a  perfect  fac-iimile  of  the  original  steel  en- 
graving from  which  it  resulted.  Thus  the  number 
of  copies  {producible  from  the  same  design  is  multi- 
plied a  thousand-fold.  But  even  this  is  veiy  far 
short  of  the  limits  to  which  this  process  ma;f  oe  ex- 
ttnded.     Tb«   h*rd«oed  iteel  roller  Umng  thf 
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design  upon  it  in  relief,  may  be  employed  to  mske  a 
few  of  its  first  impressions  upon  pl^tM  of  9ofi  iUely 
and  these  bekig  mirdened  btseome  the  repj^es^ntatlres 
of  the  original  engrai^ng,  and  may,  ii^  their  tittn,  be 
made  tlie  parents  of  other  rollers,  each  genc^ra^g 
copperplates  like  their  prototype. 

The  metal  to  be  converted  into  wire  is  n^ade  of  a 
cylindiicai  fortii)  and  drawn  forcibly  thron^h  cirenlar 
/jcles  in  plates  of  steel :  at  each  passage  it  becomes 
smaller;  and  When  ^nished,  its  sectipn  at  my  point 
m  a  precise  copy  of  the  la^t  hole  through  whiKSh  it 
passed.  For  many  purposes  of  the  artis,  wire,,  the 
section  of  which  is  square,  or  h<ilf  rouiid,  is  required : 
-%e  same  method  of  making  it  is  pursmed,  except 
ii^at  the  holes  through  which  it  is  drawn  are  in  such 
cases  themselves  square,  or  half  roiund,  or  of  what- 
cTev  other  fdnn  the  wire  is  required  to'  be.  'A  spe- 
cies of  wire  is  noide,  the  sectio]^  of  which  reseipbies 
a  star  with  fiiom  six  tc  twelve  raw  thi«  is  called 
pinion  wir^,  and  is  used  by  the  clodc-makeir9. 


LESSON  xvm. 


'' BMPLOTMICNT  OF  MATBRIALS  OF  LITTLB  VALUE. 

Among  the  causes  W^ch  tend  to  the  <^^p  pro- 
duction of  any  artiolcj  and  whibh  require  additiotta) 
capitbl,  may  be  mentioned,  the  care  which  i/^td^to 
ta  allow  no  part  ef  tlie  r^w  pi^uce,  out  of  whidk  it 
is  ifotmed,  to  be  absdutely  wasted.  AU  attei|tL^ 
to  tlili'  cireumslanoo  soiJUetimes  eauses  the  ui^ob  of* 
two  trwHetf  in  on^faototy^  which  otb^rWiiBe  wodt 

)m9  }mn  $9pm^*   An  wwm^^m  of  (to  •rit 
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to  which  the  horDfl  of  cattle  are  apph'cable,  Ijrnishef 
a  Btrilring  example  of  this  kind  of  econoilr.7. 

The  tanner  who  has  purchased  the  hides,  separates 
the  horns  and  sells  them  to  the  makers  of  combs 
and  lanterns.  The  horn  consists  of  two  parts;  an 
outward  horny  ise,  and  the  inward  conical-shaped 
substance,  somewhat  between  liardcned  hair  and 
bone.  The  first  process  rrnsists  of  separating 
these  two  parts,  by  means  of  a  blow  against  a  block 
of  wood.  The  hoiny  outside  is  then  cut  into  three 
portions.  , 

The  lowest  of  these,  next  the  root  of  the  horn, 
after  being  rendered  flat,  is  made  into  combs. 

The  middle  of  the  horn,  after  being  flattened  by 
heat,  and  its  transparency  improved  by  oil,  is  splic 
into  thin  layers,  and  forms  a  substitute  for  glass  in 
(antvTns  of  the  commonest  kinds. 

The  tip  of  the  horn  is  used  by  the  makers  of 
knife-handles,  and  for  the  tops  of  whips,  and  similar 
purposes. 

The  interior  or  cone  of  the  horn  is  boiled  down 
in  water.  A  large  quantity  of  fat  rises  to  the  sur- 
face: this  is  put  aside,  and  sold  to  the  makers  of 
yellow  Eoap. 

The  liquid  itself  is  used  as  a  kind  of  glue,  and  is 
purchased  by  the  cloth-dressers  for  stiffening. 

The  bony  substance,  which  remains  behind,  is 
ground  down,  an'd  sold  to  the  farmers  for  manure. 

The  shavings  which  form  the  refuse  of  the  lantern- 
maker  are  cut  into  various  figures,  and  paintea  and 
used  as  toys,  which  curl  up  wb^n  placed  on  the 
palm  of  a  warm  hand. 

The  skins  used  by  the  gold-beater  are  produced 
from  the  (lal  of  animaU  The  hoofs  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  other  homy  refuse,  are  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  prussiate  of  potash,  that  beautiful, 
y«lloWy  crystallized  salt,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
•hops  of  some  of  oizr  chemif  ts. 
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The  worn-our  saucepans  and  tin  ware  of  our 
kitchens,  when  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tinker's  art, 
are  not  utterly  worthless.  We  sometimes  meet  carts 
loaded  with  old  tin  kettles  and  worn-out  iron  coal- 
scuttles traversing  our  streets.  These  have  not  yet 
completed  their  useful  course ;  the  less  corroded 
parts  arc  cut  into  strips,  punched  with  small  holes, 
and  varnished  with  a.  coauo  black  varnish,  for  the 
use  of  the  trunk-maker,  who  protects  the  edges  and 
angles  of  his  boxes  with  them ;  the  remainder  am 
conveyed  to  the  manufacturing  chemists  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  fbwn,  who  employ  them,  in  conjuction 
with  pyroligneous  acid,  in  making  a  black  dye  for 
the  use  of  calico  printers. 

Economy  of  Manufactures. — Babbaqs. 
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SECTION  '\ 


LESSON  L 

COMPLIINT  OF  TUB  DYING  tEA*i. 

'*  I  AM,"  saia  £  c\  '^  the  son  of  old  father  TimCf  and 
"  the  last  of  a  numerous  progeny ;  for  he  has  had 
^'  no  less  than  several  thousands  of  us ;  but  it  has 
^'  ever  been  his  fate  to  see  one  child  expire  before 
'^  another  was  bom.  It  is  the  opinioa  of  some  that 
^^his  own  constitution  is  beginning  to  bren^:  up,  and 
^*  that  when  he  has  giyen  birth  to  a  hundre<^  or  two 
''more  of  us,  his  family  will  be  complete,  and  then 
"ho  himself  will  be  no  more." 

Here  the  Old  Year  called  for  his  accoi:i;t.-book, 
and  turned  over  the  pages  with  a  sorrowi  "1  eye. 
He  has  kept,  it  appears,  an  accurate  accoui  w  of  the 
moments,  minutes,  hours,  and  months,  which  he  has 
issued,  and  subjoined  in  some  places  memorandums 
of  the  uses  to  which  they  have  been  applied,  and  of 
the  loss  he  has  sustained.  These  particulars  it 
would  be  tedious  to  detail,  but  we  must  nov.oe  one 
circumstance;  upon  turning  to  a  certain  page  in  his 
accounts,  the  old  man  was  much  affected,  and  the 
tears  streamed  down  his  furrowed  clieeks  as  ae  ex^ 
amined  it.  This  was  the  register  of  the  fiuy-two 
Sundays  which  he  had  issued ;  and  which,  of  all  the 
wealth  he  had  to  dispose  of,  has  been,  it  appears, 
the  most  scandalously  wasted.  "These  "  said  he, 
"were  my  most  precious  gifts.  I  ft  however," 
8M>d  h4 ,  "  more  pity  than  inlig'Aation  tovve^rds  these 
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^offondors,  sinco  they  wcro  far  greater  enemies  t 
« themBelves  than  to  mo.  But  tncre  are  a  few  out 
'^rageoufl  ones,  hy  whom  I  havo  been  defrat I'l  o  0/ 
'^so  much  of  my  substance,  that  it  is  diflicult  U, 
'^thmk  of  them  with  patience,  particularly  that  no- 
"  torious  thief  Procrattination,  of  whom  every  body 
*^has  heard,  and  who  is  well  known  to  have  wronged 
*^my  venerable  father  of  so  much  of  his  property. 
''There  are  also  three  noted  ru£Sans,  Sleepy  tSlothy 
''and  Pleasure^  from  whom  I  have  suffered  much; 
"besides  a  ycrtain  busybody  called  Dresa,  who, 
"  under  the  pretence  of  making  the  most  of  me,  anr 
*'  taking  gre^t  care  of  me,  steals  away  moro  of  m) 
"gifts  than  any  two  of  them. 

"As  for  me,  all  must  acknowledge  that  I  hav 
"  performed  my  part  towards  my  friends  and  foee 
"  I  have  fulfilled  my  utmost  promise,  and  been  more 
"bountiful  than  many  of  my  predecessors.  My 
"  twelve  fair  children  have,  each  in  their  turn.,  aided 
"my  exertion? :  ^nd  their  various  tastes  and  dispo- 
"sitions  have  ail  conduced  to  the  general  good. 
"Mild  Februanf.  who  sprinkled  the  naked  bouehs 
"with  delicate  buds,  and  brought  her  wonted  oner- 
"ing  of  early  flowers,  was  not  of  more  essentl*^ 
"service  than  that  rude  blustering  boy  March,  who, 
"  though  violent  in  his  temper,  was  well-intentioned 
"  and  useful.  April,  a  gentle,  tender-hearted  girl, 
"wept  for  his  loss,  yet  cheered  me  with  many  * 
"smile.  June  came,  crovi^ned  with  roses,  and 
"  sparkling  in  sunbeams,  and  laid  up  a  store  of  costly 
"ornaments  for  her  luxuriant  successors.  But  1 
"cannot  stop  to  enumerate  the  good  qualities  and 
"graces  of  all  my  children.  You,  my  poor  Decen^- 
*'*-ber,  dark  in  your  complexion,  and  cold  in  your 
"  temper,  greatly  resemble  my  first-born,  Janwary, 
*'  with  this  difference,  that  he  was  most  prone  to  an- 
^^ticipation,  and  you  to  reflection. 

"  It  is  very  likely  tl  at,  at  least  after  my  decease. 
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^'maiiTBaj  reflect  apon  themielTet  fcr  their  mit- 
*'eondiiot  towardi  me.  To  siieh  I  woeld  leave  it 
^'•8  my  dyiBg  iDJonotion,  not  to  waste  time  in  on- 
*'aYailiDg  regret;  all  their  wishes  and  repentance 
''will  not  recall  me  to  life.  I  shall  never,  never 
«retmni!  I  would  rather  earnestly  recommend  to 
*'  their  regard,  my  youthful  successor,  whom  ap[«ar- 
''^noe  is  shortly  expected.    I  cannot  h«  live 

''long  enoueh  to  introduce  him;  but  I  ''n 

"hope  thut  he  would  meet  with  a  favouri^ 
"tion;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  fiattei.  i- 

"ours  which  greeted  my  birth,  and  the  fair  pio- 
'^mises  which  deceived  my  hopes,  more  diligent 
"  exertion  and  more  persevering  efforts  may  be  ex- 
"pected.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  one  honest 
"endeavour  is  worth  ten  fair  promiscfs." 

Henderson. 


LESSON  IL 

WHAT  IS  TIME? 

I  ask'd  an  aged  man,  a  man  of  cares. 
Wrinkled  and  curved,  and  white  with  hoary  hairs; 
"Time  is  the  warp  of  life,"  he  said;  "Oh  tell 
The  young,  the  fair,  the  gay,  to  weave  it  well!" 
I  ask'd  the  ancient,  venerable  dead, 
Sages  who  wrote,  and  warriors  who  bled ; 
From  the  cold  grave  a  hollow  murmur  flow'd, 
"Time  sow'd  the  seed,  we  reap  in  this  abode!" 
I  ask'd  a  dyine  sinner,  ere  the  tide 
Of  life  had  len  his  veins. — "Time!"  he  replied; 
"I've  lost  it!    Ah,  the  treasure!" — and  he  died. 
I  ask'd  the  golden  sun  and  silver  spheres, 
Those  bright  chronometers  of  days  and  years; 
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TheT  Misweredy  ^  Time  is  but  a  meteor  glare," 

Ana  bade  «s  for  etemitj  prepare. 

I  aak'd  the  Seasons,  in  their  annual  round, 

Whidh  beautify  or  desolate  the  ground ; 

And  ihej  replied  (no  oraole  more  wise), 

<«  'Tis  Folly's  blank,  and  Wisdom's  hishest  priie !" 

I  aak'd  a  spirit  lost,  but  oh !  the  shridc 

That  piero^  my  soul  I    I  shudder  while  I  speak ! 

It  cried,  ''A  partide,  a  speek,  a  mite 

**<>£  endless  years,  duration  infinite !" 

Of  things  inanimate,  my  dial  I 

Gonsolted,  and  it  made  me  this  reply—*  >< 

^'Time  is  the  season  fair  of  living  well, 

<<  The  path  of  alory,  or  the  pth  of  helL"  • 

I  ask'd  my  BiUe,  and  methinks  it  said, 

''Time  is  the  present  hour,  the  past  is  fled; 

"life!  Live  to  day !  to-morrow  never  yet 

''  On  any  human  being  rose  or  set." 

I  ask'd  old  Father  Time  himself  at  last; 

But  in  a  moment  he  flew  swiftly  past  I — 

His  chariot  was  a  cloud,  the  yiewless  wind 

His  noiseless  steeds,  which  left  no  trace  behind. 

I  ask'd  the  mighty  Angel,  who  shall  stand  . 

One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  solid  land ; 

**  By  Heaven !"  he  cried,  *'  I  swear  the  mystery's 

o'er; 
''Time  was,"  he  cried,  "but  Time  shall  *  be  no 

more !"  BIabsden. 


LESSON  III. 


WB8TMIKSTBB  ABBEY. 


Whbn  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  very  often 
walk  by  myself  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the 
l^loominess  of  the  place,  and  the  use  to  whinh  it  Is 
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applied,  with  the  solemnity  of  the  building  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to  fill 
the  mind  with  a  melancholy,  or  raUier  thonghtfnl- 
nees,  that  is  not  disagreeable.  I,  yasterdaj,  passed 
the  whole  afternoon  in  the  churchyard,  the  ohnsters, 
and  the  ohnroh,  amusing  myself  with  the  tombstones 
and  inscriptions  that  1  met  with  in  those  several 
regions  of  the  dead.  Most  of  them  recorded  no 
more  of  the  buried  person,  but  that  he  was  bom 
upon  one  day  and  cued  upon  another;  the-  whole 
history  of  his  life  being  -comprehended  in  those  two 
circumstances  that  are  common  to  all  mankind.  I 
could  not  but  look  upon  these  resisters  of  existence, 
whether  of  brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of  satire  upon 
*  the  departed  persons,  who  had  left  no  other  memo- 
rial of  them,  but  that  they  were  bom,  and  that  they 
died. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  entertained 
myself  with  the  digging  of  a  grave,  and  saw  in  every 
shovel-full  of  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the  fragment  of 
a  Ixme  or  skull,  intermixed  with  a  kind  of  fresh 
moulderine  earth,  that  some  time  or  other  had  a 
place  in  we  composition  of  %  human  body.  Upon 
this  I  beffan  to  consider  with  myself  what  innume- 
rable mmtitudes  of  people  lay  concealed  together 
under  the  pavement  of  that  ancient  cathedral ;  how 
men  and  women,  friends  and  enemies,  priests  and 
soldiers,  monks  and  prebendaries,  were  crumbled 
amongst  one  another,  and  blended  together  in  one 
common  mass;  how  beauty,  strength,  anid  youth, 
with  old  aee,  weakness,  and  deformity,  lay  un- 
distinguished in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of 
matter. 

After  having  surveyed  this  mat  magazine  of 
mortality  as  it  were  in  the  lump,  I  examin^  it  more 
particularly,  by  the  accounts  wnich  I  found  on  seve- 
ral of  ^e  monuments  which  are  raised  in  every 
quarter  of  that  ancient  fabric.    Some  of  them  were 
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covered  with  tach  extravagant  epitapha,  that  if  it 
were  possible  for  the  dead  person  to  be  aoqnainted 
with  them,  he  would  blush  at  the  praises  which  his 
friends  had  bestowed  upon  him.  There  are  others  so 
ezoeesively  modest,  that  they  deliver  the  character  ot 
the  person  departed,  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by 
that  means  are  not  understood  once  in  a  twelve- 
month. In  the  poetical  quarter  I  found  there  were 
poets  who  had  no  monuments,  and  monuments  whidi 
bad  no  poets.  I  observed,  indeed,  that  the  present 
war  had  filled  the  church  with  many  of  those  unin- 
habited monuments,  which  had  been  .erected  to  the 
memory  of  persons  whose  bodies  were,  pei^iaps, 
buried  in  the  plains  of  Blenheim,  or  in  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean.  i' 

I  know  that  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  apt 
to  raise  dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous 
minds  and  gloomy  imaginations ;  but,  for  my  own 
part,  though  I  am  always  serious,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  be  melancholy;  and  can,  therefore, 
take  a  view  of  Nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn  scenes 
with  the  same  pleasure  as  in  her  most  gay  and  de- 
lightful ones.  By  thi^  rr  '^'^ns  I  can  improve  myself 
with  those  objects  whic)  aers  consider  with  terror. 
When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every 
emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me ;  when  I  read  the  epi- 
taphs of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire  goes 
out;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a 
tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compasMOn ;  when 
I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  conBid«r 
the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  we  must 
quicklv  follow:  when  I  see  kings  lying  by  these 
who  deposed  them;  when  I  consider  rival  wits 
placed'  side  by  side,  or  the  writers  on  religion  that 
divided  the  world  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I 
reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment,  on  the  litUe 
competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  maiikind. 
When  I  read  the  ^jevcral  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some 
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that  died  jr«tord»j,  and  lome  fix  hundred  years 
ago,  I  consider  that  great  day  when  we  stall  all  of 
us  he  contemporaries,  and  mi^e  our  appearance 
together.  SpeetaUr, 
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LESSON  IV. 

* 

OCEAN. 

KoLL  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own ; 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  dr(^  of  rain. 
He  suiks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
VlTithout   a  grave,  unknell'd,  uneoffin'd,   and    on- 
known. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 

And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he 

wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
Anisend'st  him)  shivering,  in  thy  playful  spray^ 
Ai;d  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
lils  pettty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  di^shest  him  again  to  earth :  there  lot  him  lay. 

The  armam^ntp  which  thunderstiike  the  walls 
Of  rock-bmljk  oitiefli  bidding  nations  quake. 
And  monardis  tremble  in  their  capitals^ — 
The  oajc  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
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Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yest  of  waves,  .which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee— 
Assyria,  Greece,  Borne,  Carthage,  where  are  they  7 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — ^not  so  thou, 
Unchanffeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 
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Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convuls'd — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heavine ;  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 
The  image  oi  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless, 
alone. 

And  I  have  loved  thee.  Ocean !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sport  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — ^they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 
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LESSON  V. 
MR.  Pitt's  replt  to  horacb  walpolb. 

Sir, — ^The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  youne 
man,  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  with  such 
spirit  and  decency  charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither 
attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny;  but  content  myself 
with  wishing  that  I  may  be  one  of  those  whose 
follies  may  cease  with  their  youth,  and  not  of  those 
who  continue  ignorant  in  spite  of  age  and  expe- 
rience. 

Whether  youth  can  be  attributed  to  any  man  as 
a  reproach,  I  will  not.  Sir,  assume  the  province  of 
determininff;  but  surely  age  may  justly  become 
contemptible,  if  the  opportunities  which  it  brings 
have  i^assed  away  without  improvement,  and  vice 
appear  to  prevail  when  the  passions  have  subsided. 
The  wretch  who,  after  having  seen  the  consequencep 
of  a  thousand  errors,  continues  still  to  bl:ander,  and 
in  whom  age  has  only  added  obstinacy  to  stupidity, 
is  surely  the  object  either  of  abhorrence  or  con- 
tempt, and  deserves  not  that  his  grey  head  should 
secure  him  from  insults.  Much  more,  Sir^  is  he  to 
be  abhorred,  who,  as  he  has  advanced  in  age,  has 
receded  from  virtue,  and  become  more,  wicked  with 
less  temptation ;  who  prostitutes  himself  for  money 
which  he  cannot  eigoy,  and  spends  the  remains  of 
his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

But  youth.  Sir,  is  not  my  only  crime:  I  have 
been  accused  of  acting  a  theatrical  part.  A  the- 
atrical part  may  either  imply  some  peculiarities  of 
gesture,  or  a  dissimulation  of  my  real  sentiments, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  opinions  and  language  of 
another  man. 

In  the  first  lenie,  Sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling 
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to  be  confuted,  and  deserves  to  be  mentioned  only 
that  it  may  be  despised.  I  am  at  liberty,  like  every 
other  man,  to  nse  my  own  language ;  and  though  I 
may,  perhaps^  have  some  ambition  to  please  this 
gentleman,  I  shall  not  lay  myself  under  any  re- 
straint, nor  very  solicitously  copy  his  diction  or  his 
mien,  however  matured  by  age,  or  modelled  by 
experience. 

jBnt  if  any  man  shall,  by  charging  me  with 
theatrical  behaviour,  imply  that  I  utter  any  senti- 
ments but  my  own,  I  shall  treat  him  as  a  calum- 
niator and  a  villain ;  nor  shall  any  prot^6tion 
shelter  him  from  the  treatment  he  deserves.  I  shall, 
on  such  an  occasion,  without  scruple,  trample  u|>on 
all  those  fdrms  with  which  wealth  and  digili^  en- 
trench themselves;  nor  f^al!  anything  but  agi  re- 
strain my  resentment — ^age,  whidh  tSways  bHngs 
with  it  one  privilege,  that  of  being  insolent  and 
supercilious  without  pvnisfament. 

But  with  regard,  Sir,  to  those  whom  I  have 
offiErnded,  I  am  of  opiuion,  that  if  I  had  acted  a 
borrowed  part,  I  ahduld  have  avoided  thei^  c^nsttr^. 
The  heikl  whioh  offendied  them,  is  the  ardour  of 
convictionj  and  thiit  wiA  for  the  service  of  my 
coniitry  whidbt  neith^  hope  nor  fear  shall  influettCe 
me  to  suppress.  I  will  not  sit  unbc»r<iei^i^  while 
my  liberty  ia  inTftded,  nor  look  in  silence  upon 
publio  robbery.  I  will  exert  m^  enddfttouns,  at 
whatetef  has^d,  to  r^l  thct  aggreiisdr.  and  drag 
the  tMef  to  ioMiee^  whbeter  ms,f  ph>teict  him  ixi 
his  villainy,  and  whoeter  mity  partake  of  his 
plunder. 
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LESSON  VI. 

DBTAOBBD  PIECES.  * 

Thi  bell  Strikes  one.     We  take  no  note  of  time 

But  from  ite  loss :  to  give  it  then  a  tongne 

Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  ansel  spoke, 

I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright, 

It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours. 

Where  are  they  ?    With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 

It  is  the  signal  that  demands  dispatch : 

How  much  is  to  be  done !    My  hopes  and  fears 

Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 

Look  down — on  what  ?    A  fathomless  abyss ! 

A  dread  eternity !    How  surely  mine ! 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour? 

YOUKO. 


What  does  not  fade  ?   The  tower  that  long  hath  stood 
The  crash  of  thunder,  and  the  warring  winds, 
Shook  by  the  slow,  but  sure  destroyer,  Time, 
Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruin  o'er  its  base : 
And  flinty  pyramide,  and  walls  of  br  fi,n% 
Descend :  Uie  Babylonian  spires  are  etiik : 
Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt  moulder  down ; 
Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones. 
And  tottering  empires  crush  by  th^  own  weight. 
This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old : 
And  all  those  worlds,  that  roll  around  the  sun. 
The  sun  himself— sIimI  die ;  and  ancient  night 
Again  inyolye  the  desolate  abyss : 
Tm  the  ^eat  Fa^er^  through  the  lifeless  gloomy 
Extend  ms  arm  to  li^  an<M;her  worlds 
And  bid  new  planets  roll  by  other  lain. 
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Ton  cottager,  who  weaves  at  t/r  cwn  door, 
Pillow  ana  bobbins  all  her  little  store ; 
Content,  though  mean,  and  cheerful,  if  not  gay, . 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day. 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light ; 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit,    , 
Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit, 
Receives  no  praise ;  but  though  ber  lot  be  such, 
rPoilsome  and  indigent)  she  renders  much ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true— ;> 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman*  never  knew ; 
And  in  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyes 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 

0  happy  peasant  I  oh  unhappy  bard !         ^ 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  ricn  reward ; 
lie  praised  perhaps  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home : 
He,  lost  in  errors,  his  vain  heart  prefers, 
She  safe,  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

True  happiness  hath  no  localities, 

No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 

Where  duty  ffoes,  she  goes ;  with  justice  goes ; 

And  goes  with  meekness,  charity,  and  love. 

I\rhere'er  a  tear  is  dried ;  a  wounded  heart 

Bound  up,  a  bruised  spitit  with  the  dew 

Of  sympathy  anointea;  or  a  pang 

Of  honest  sufferinff  soothed;  or  injury 

Repeated  oft,  as  oft  by  love  forffiven: 

Where'er  an  evil  passion  is  subdued, 

Or  virtue's  feeble  embers  (onnd ;  where'er 

A  sin  is  heartily  abjured  and  left— ' 

There  is  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  tpof 

Of  sacred  lignt,  a  most  religious  fane,  v  i  >j 

Where  Happiness,  descending,  sits  »nd  fmilai^'  ^  ■ 
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Oh  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  mnH, 

Heaven's  easy,  artless,  unencainocr'd  plan  ! 

No  meretricious  graces  to  beguile, 

No  clustering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile : 

From  ostentation,  as  from  weakness,  free, 

It  stands  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  seo, 

Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity.  - 

Inscribed  above  the  portal,  from  afar, 

Conspicuous  as  the  brightness  of  a  star, 

Legible  only  by  the  light  they  give, 

Stand  the    soul-quickening  words — Bblisvb  ani 

LIVE.  COWPEK. 


A.  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 

A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow, 
Long  had  I  watch' d  the  glory  movins  on 

O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seem'd,  and  floated  slow ! 

Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest ; 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow, 

Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  west. 
Emblem;  methought,  of  the  departed  soul ! 

To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given, 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 
Right  onward  to  the  gol4ill£)|^  of  heaven. 
Where,  to  the  eye  of  Fai^^*1r^iieful  lies, 

And  tells  to  man  his  gloi4||i|^Mtinies. 

♦  %fa^         Wilson. 


LESSON  VIL 
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WAR. 


The  first  great  obstacle  to  the  extinction  of  war 

is,  the  way  in  which  the  heart  of  man  is  carried  off 

from  its  barbarities  and  its  horrors  by  the  splendour 

Tj.l. 
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of  its  deceitful  accompanimenta.  There  is  a  feel- 
ins  of  the  snblime  in  contemplating  the  shock  of  ar- 
mies, jnst  as  there  is  in  contemplating  the  devouring 
energy  of  a  tempest ;  and  this  so  elevates  and  en- 
grosses the  whole  man,  that  his  eye  is  blind  to  the 
tears  of  bereayed  parents,  and  his  ear  is  deaf  to  the 
piteous  moan  of  tne  dying  and  the  shriek  of  their 
desolated  families.  There  is  a  gracefulness  in  the 
picture  of  a  youthful  warrior  burning  for  distinction 
m  the  field,  and  lured  by  this  generous  aspiration 
to  the  deepest  of  the  animated  throng,  where,  in  the 
fell  work  of  death,  the  opposing  sons  of  valour 
struggle  for  a  remembrance  and  a  name : — and  this 
side  of  the  picture  is  so  much  the  exclusive  object 
of  our  regard  as  to  disguise  from  our  view  the 
mangled  carcasses  of  the  fallen,  and  the  vrtithing 
agonies  of  the  hundreds  more  who  have  been  laid 
on  the  cold  ground,  where  they  are  left  to  lan^bh 
and  to  die.  There  no  eye  pities  them.  No  sister 
is  there  to  weep  over  them.  There  no  gentle  hand 
is  present  to  ease  the  dyine  posture,  or  oind  up  the 
wounds,  which,  in  the  maddening  fury  of  the  com- 
bat, have  been  given  and  received  by  the  children 
of  one  oommon  Father. 

On  every  side  of  me  I^ee  causes  at  work  which 
go  to  spread  a  m^  dAdiive  colouring  over  war, 
and  to  remove  its  lluidbb^  barbarities  to  the  back- 
^ound  of  our  cijjfap^tions  altogether.  I  see  it 
in  the  history  ..which  tellQ  me  of  the  superb  appear- 
ance of  the  troops  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  suc- 
cessive charges — I  see  it  in  the  poetry  which  lends 
the  magic  of  its  numbers  to  the  narrative  of  blood, 
and  transports  its  many  admirers,  as  by  its  images 
and  its  figures,  and  its  nodding  plumes  of  chivalry, 
it  throws  its  treacherous  embellishments  over  a 
scene  of  legalized  slaughter.  AU,  all  ages  go  to 
l^ve  what  strange  and  half-sighted  creatures  we  are. 
Were  it  not  so,  war  could  never  have  been  seen  in 
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any  other  aspect  than  that  of  unmingled  hatefulness ; 
and  I  can  look  to  nothing  but  to  the  progress  of 
Christian  sentiment  upon  earth  to  arrest  the  strong 
current  of  its  popular  and  prevailing  partiality  for 
war.  Then  will  glory  be  reduced  to  its  right 
estimate — and  the  wakeful  benevolence  of  the 
Gospel,  chasing  away  every  spell,  will  be  turned  by 
no  treachery  of  delusion  whatever  from  its  simple 
hut  sublime  enterprises  for  the  good  of  the  species. 
Then  the  reign  of  truth  and  quietness  will  be* 
ushered  into  the  world,  and  war,  cruel,  atrocious, 
unrelenting  war,  will  be  stripped  of  many  of  its 
bewildering  fascinations. 

Chalmers. 


The  swain,  in  barren  deserts,  with  surprise 

Sees  lilies  spring  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 

And  starts  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 

New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

On  rifted  rocks  the  dragons'  late  abodes, 

Tlie  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods ; 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplexed  with  thorn, 

The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn : 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowery  palms  succeed. 

And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The   lambs  with   wolves  shall  graze   the   verdant 

mead. 
And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead ; 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet. 
And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet. 
The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake. 
Pleased,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 
And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently  play. 

POPB. 
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LESSON  VIII    - 


ON  INFIDELITY. 


It  is  amidst  trials  and  sorrows  that  infidelity  ap« 
pears  in  its  justest  and  most  frightful  aspect.  When 
subject  to  the  multifarious  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to, 
.what  is  there  to  uphold  our  spirit,  but  the  dis- 
coveries and  the  prospects  that  are  unfolded  to  us 
by  revelation?  What,  for  this  purpose,  can  be 
compared  with  the  belief  that  everything  here  below 
is  under  the  management  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  that  there  is  an  immortality  of  bliss 
awaiting  us  in  another  world?  If  this  conviction 
be  taken  away,  what  is  it  that  we  can  have  recourse 
to,  on  Tvhich  the  mind  may  patiently  and  safely  re- 
pose in  the  season  of  adversity  ?  w  here  is  the  balm 
which  I  may  apply  with  effect  to  my  wounded 
heart,  after  I  have  rejected  the  aid  of  the  Almighty 
Physician?  Impose  upon  me  whatever  hardship 
you  please ;  give  me  nothing  but  the '  bread  of 
sorrow  to  cat ;  take  from  me  the  friends  in  whom  I 
had  placed  my  confidence ;  lay  me  in  the  cold  hut  of 
poverty,  and  on  the  thorny  bed  of  disease ;  set  death 
before  me  in  all  its  terrors;  do  all  this, — only  let 
me  trust  in  my  Saviour,  and  "pillow  my  head  on 
the  bosom  of  Omnipotence,"  and  I  will  "fear  no 
evil," — I  will  rise  superior  to  affliction, — I  will 
"rejoice  in  my  tribulation.**  But,  let'  infidelity 
interpose  between  God  and  my  soul,  and  dro  w  its 
impenetrable  veil  over  a  future  state  of  existence, 
and  limit  all  my  trust  to  the  creatures  of  a  day,  and  all 
my  expectations  to  a  few  years,  as  uncertain  as  they 
are  short,  and  how  shall  I  bear  up,  with  fcyrtitude 
or  with  cheerfulness,  under  the  burden  of  distress? 
Or  where  shall  I  find  one  drop  of  consolation  to  put 
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into  the  bitter  draught  which  haa  been  given  me  to 
drink  ?  I  look  all  over  the  range  of  this  wilderness 
in  which  I  dwell,  but  I  see  not  one  covert  from  the 
storm,  nor  one  leaf  for  the  healing  of  my  soul,  nor 
one  cup  of  cold  water  to  refresh  me  in  the  weariness 
and  the  faintings  of  my  pilgrimage.       Thomson. 


PROVIDENCE. 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 

EUs  wonders  to  perform; 
He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea,    . 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never-failing  skill. 
He  treasures  up  his  bright  designs. 

And  works  his  sovereign  will. 

Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take^ 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 

In  blessings  on  your  head. 

Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 

But  trust  him  for  ms  ^ace ; 
Behind'  a  frowning  Providence 

He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 

Unfolding  every  hour ; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste. 

But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err. 

And  scan  his  work  in  vain ; 
God  is  his  own  interpreter, 

And  he  will  make  it  plain.  CowPER. 
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LESSON  IX. 

INSiaNlPICANCE   OP  THIS  WORLD. 

THOuaH  the  earth  were  to  bo  burned  up,  though 
the  trumpet  of  its  dissolution  were  sounded,  though 
yon  sky  were  to  pass  away  as  a  scroll,  and  every 
visible  glory  which  the  finger  of  the  Divinity  has 
inscribed  on  it  were  extinguished  for  ever — an  event 
so  awful  to  us,  and  to  every  world  in  our  vicinity, 
by  which  so  many  suns  would  be  extinguished,  and 
so  many  varied  scenes  of  life  and  population  would 
rush  into  forgetfulness— what  is  it  in  the  high  scale 
of  the  Almighty's  workmanship?  A  mere  shred, 
which,  though  scattered  into  nothing,  would  leave 
the  universe  of  God  one  entire  scene  of  greatness 
and  majesty.  Though  the  earth  and  the  heavens 
were  to  disappear,  there  are  other  worlds  which 
roll  afar ;  the  light  of  other  suns  shines  upon  them ; 
and  the  sky  which  mantles  them,  is  garnished  with 
other  stars.  Is  it  presumption  to  say  that  the  moral 
world  extends  to  these  distant  and  unknown  re- 
gions? that  they  are  occupied  with  people?  that  the 
characters  of  home  and  of  neighbourhood  flourish 
there?  that  the  praises  of  God  are  there  lifted  up, 
and  his  goodness  rejoiced  in?  that  there  piety  has 
its  temples  and  its  offerings?  and  the  richness  of 
the  Divine  attributes  is  there  felt  and  admired  by 
intelligent  worshippers  ? 

And  what  is  this  world  in  the  immensity  which 
teems  with  them?  and  what  are  they  who  occupy 
it  ?  The  universe  at  large  would  suffer  as  little  in  its 
splendour  and  variety  by  the  destruction  of  our 
planet,  as  the  verdure  and  sublime  magnitude  of  a 
forest  would  suffer  by  the  fall  of  a  single  loaf.  The 
leaf  quivers  on  the  branch  which  supports  it.  It 
Ues  at  the  mercy  of  the  slightest  accident.     A  breath 
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of  wind  tears  it  from  its  stem,  and  it  lights  on  the 
stream  of  water  which  passes  underneath.  In  a 
moment  of  time,  the  life,  which  we  know  by  the 
microscope  it  teems  with,  is  extinguished;  and  an 
occurrence  so  insignificant  in  the  eye  of  man,  and  in 
the  scale  of  his  observation,  carries  in  it,  to  the 
myriads  which  people  this  little  leaf,  an  event  as 
terrible  and  as  aecisive  as  the  destruction  of  a  world. 
Now,  on  the  grand  scale  of  the  universe,  we,  the 
occupiers  of  this  ball,  which  performs  its  little 
round  among  the  suns  and  the  systems  which  astro- 
nomy has  unfolded — we  may  feel  the  same  littleness 
and  •  the  same  insecurity.  We  differ  from  the  leaf 
only  in  this  circumstance,  that  it  would  require  the 
operation  of  greater  elements  to  destroy  us.  But 
these  elements  exist.  The  fire  which  rages  within, 
may  lift  its  devouring  energy  to  the  surface  of  our 
planet,  and  transform  it  into  one  wide  and  wasting 
volcano.  The  sudden  formation  of  elastic  matter 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth — and  it  lies  within  the 
agency  of  known  substances  to  accomplish  this — 
may  explode  it  into  fragments.  The  exhalation  of 
noxious  air  from  below,  may  impart  a  virulence  to 
the  ail  that  is  around  us ;  it  may  affect  the  delicate 
portion  of  its  ingredients ;  and  the  whole  of  anima- 
ted nature  may  wither  and  die  under  the  malignity 
of  a  tainted  atmosphere.  A  blazing  comet  may  cross 
this  fated  phmet  m  its  orbit,  and  realize  all  the  ter- 
rors which  superstition  has  conceived  of  it.  We 
cannot  anticipate  with  precision  the  consequences 
of  an  event  which  every  astronomer  must  know  to 
lie  within  the  limits  of  chance  and  probability.  It 
may  hurry  our  globe  towards  the  sun— -or  drag  it  to 
the  outer  regions  of  the  planetary  system— or  give 
it  a  new  axis  of  revolution — and  the  effect  which  I 
shall  simply  announce,  without  explaining  it,  would 
be  to  change  the  place  of  the  ocean,  and  bring  an- 
other mighty  flood  upon  our  islands  and  continentSt 
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These  are  accidents  which  may  happen  in  a  sin* 
gle  instant  of  time,  and  against  which  nothing 
known  in  the  present  system  of  things  provides  us 
with  any  security.  They  might  not  annihilate  the 
earth,  hut  they  would  unpeople  it;  and  we,  who 
tread  its  surface  with  such  firm  and  assured  foot- 
steps, are  at  the  mercy  of  devouring  elements,  which, 
if  let  loose  upon  us  hy  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
would  spread  solitude,  and  silencr,  and  death  over 
the  dommions  of  the  world. 

Now,  it  is  this  littleness,  and  this  insecurity, 
which  make  the  protection  of  the  Almighty  so  dear 
to  us,  and  hring  with  such  emphasis  to  every  pious 
hosom  the  holy  lesson  of  humility  and  gratitude. 
The  God  who  sitteth  ahbve,  and  presides  in  high 
authority  bver  all:  worlds,  is  mindful  of  man ;  and 
though  at  this  moment  his  energy  is  felt  in  the  re- 
motest provinces  of  creation,  we  may  feel  the  same 
security  in  his  providence,  as  if  we  wore  the  objects 
of  his  undivided  care. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  bring  our  minds  up  to  this  mys- 
terious agency.  But  such  is  the  incomprehensible 
fact,  that  the  same  Being,  whose  eye  is  abroad  over 
the  whole  universe,  gives  vegetation  to  every  blade 
of  grass,  and  motion  to  every  particle  of  blood  which 
circulates  through  the  veins  of  the  minutest  animu! : 
that,  though  his  mind  takes  into  its  comprehensive 
grasp  immensity  and  all  its  wonders,  I  am  as  much 
known  to  him  as  if  I  were  the  single  object  of  his 
a4;tention ;  that  he  marks  all  my  thoughts ;  that  he 
gives  birth  to  every  feeling  and  every  movement 
within  me;  and  that  with  an  exercise  of  power 
which  I  can  neither  describe  nor  comprehend,  the 
same  God  who  sits  in  the  highest  heaven,  and  reigns 
over  the  glories  of  the  firmament,  is  at  my  right 
hand,  to  give  me  every  breath  which  I  draw,  and 
every  comfort  which  I  enjoy.  Chalmers. 
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LESSON  X. 


THE   DAY    OF  REST. 


How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallow'd  day  !— 
Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hush'd 
The  ploughboy's  whistle  and  the  milk-maid's  song. 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  faded  flowers 
That  yester-morn  bloom'd  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  the  ear ; — the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew, 
The  distant  bleating,  midway  up  the  hill. 
Calmness  sits  throned  on  yon  unmoving  cloud. 
To  him,  who  wanders  o'er  the  upland  lea, 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale. 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heaven-tuned  song ;  the  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-worn  glen ; 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
O'er  mounts  the  mist,  is  heard  at  intervals 
The  voice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dove-like  wings  peace  o'er  yon  village  broods; 

The  dizzling  mill-wheel  rests ;  the  anvil's  din 

Hath  ceased ;  all,  all  around  is  quietness. 

Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 

Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on  man 

Her  deadliest  foe.     The  toil-worn  horse,  set  free, 

Unheedful  of  the  pleasure,  roams  at  large ; 

And,  as  his  stiff  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls, 

His  iron-arm^d  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 

But  chiefly  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys ; 

Hail,  Sabbath  !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
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On  other  days  the  man  of  toil  is  doom'd 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely ;  the  ground 
Both  seat  and  board ;  screen'd  from  the  winter's  cold, 
And  summer's  heat,  bj  neighbouring  hedge  or  tree; 
But  on  this  day,  embosom'd  in  his  home, 
He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves ; 
With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 
Of  giving  thanks  to  God — not  thanks  of  form, 
And  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently. 
With  covered  face,  and  upward,  earnest  eye. 

Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 

The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe  • 

The  morning  air,  pure  from  the  city's  smoke ; 

While  wandering  slowly  up  the  river  side. 

He  meditates  on  Him,  whose  power  he  marks 

In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bough, 

AlS  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers,  tnat  bloom 

Around  its  root :  and  while  he  thus  surveys. 

With  elevated  joy,  each  rural  charm. 

He  hopes,  yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope. 

That  Heaven  may  be  one  sabbath  without  end. 

Graham.' 


LESSON  XI. 


DBTACHED  PIEOES. 


No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Becomes  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does. 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were«  were  forfeit  once ; 
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And  one,  that  might  the  'vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.     How  shotdd  yon  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  yon  are  ?    On !  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  ?nll  breathe  within  your  lips 
Like  man  new  made. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heayen 

Upon  the  place  beneath ;  it  is  twice  blessed ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes : 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway,  ^ 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  fear  of  kings. 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Think  of  this. 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation.     We  do  pray  for  mercy ; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy. 

The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  ereat  ^lobe  itself. 
Yea,  all  that  it  mherits,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 

Canst  thou  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antid<$te. 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff, 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 
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'Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  nch; 

And  as  the  eun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 

So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 

What !  is  the  jay  more  preciv^us  than  the  lark, 

Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 

Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel. 

Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 


LESSON  XII. 

THE  VISION  OF  MIRZA,  EXHIBITING  A  PICTURE  OF  HU 

MAN   LIFE. 


I; 


On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  keep  holy,  af- 
ter having  washed  myself,  and  offered  up  my  morn- 
ing devotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hills  of  Bagdad, 
in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation 
and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound  con- 
templation on  the  vanity  of  human  life ;  and  pass- 
ing from  one  thought  to  another.  Surely,  said  I, 
man  is  but  a  shadow,  and  life  a  dream.  Whilst  I 
was  thus  musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rock,  that  was  not  far  from  me,  where  I 
discovered  one  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  with  a 
little  musical  instrument  in  his  hand.  As  I  looked 
upon  him,  he  applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to 
play  upon  it.  The  sound  of  it  was  exceeding 
sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tuner,  that  were 
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inexpressibly  melodious,  and  altogether  difTcreut 
from  anything  I  had  ever  heard:  they  put  mo  in 
mind  of  those  heavenly  airs  that  are  played  to  the 
departed  souls  of  good  men  upon  their  first  arrival 
in  paradise,  to  wear  out  the  impressions  of  the 
last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  pleasures  of 
that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted  away  in  secret 
raptures. 

I  had  been  often  told,  that  the  rock  before  mo 
was  the  haunt  of  a  genius;  and  that  several  had 
been  entertained  with  that  music,  who  had  passed 
by  it,  but  never  heard  that  the  musician  had  before 
made  himself  visible.  When  he  had  raised  my 
thoughts  by  those  transporting  airs  which  he  played, 
to  taste  the  pleasures  of  his  conversation,  as  I  looked 
upon  him  like  one  astonished,  he  beckoned  to  me, 
and  by  the  waving  of  his  hand,  directed  me  to  ap- 
proach to  the  place  where  he  sat.  I  drew  near  with 
that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  superior  nature ; 
and  <kS  my  heart  was  entirely  subdued  by  the  capti- 
vating straind  I  had  heard,  I  fell  down  at  his  feet  and 
wept.  The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a  look  of 
compassion  and  affability  that  familiarized  him  to 
my  imagination,  and  at  once  dispelled  all  the  fears 
and  apprehensions  with  which  I  approached  him. 
He  lifted  me  from  the  ground,  and  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  Mirza,  said  he,  I  have  heard  thee  In  thy  soli- 
loquies ;  follow  me. 

He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
rock,  and  placing  me  on  the  top  o'f  it.  Cast  thy  eyes 
eastward,  said  he,  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest  ? — I 
see,  said  I,  a  huge  valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of 
water  rolling  through  it.  The  valley  that  thou  seest, 
said  he,  is  the  vale  of  Misery  ;  and  the  tide  of  water 
that  thou  seest  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  Eternity. 
What  is  the  reason,  said  I,  that  the  tide  I  see  rises 
out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and  again  loses  itself 
in  a  thick  mist  at  the  other  ?    What  thou  seest,  said 
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he,  if  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is  called  Time, 
measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reaching  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  its  consummation.     Examine 
noWy  said  he,  this  sea  that  is  bounded  with  darkness 
at  both  ends,  and  tell  me  what  thou  discoverest  in 
it.     I  see  a  bridge,  said  I,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  tide.     The  bridge  thou  secst,  said  he,  ie  human 
life ;  consider  it  attentively.     Upon  a  more  leisurely 
survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  three  score 
and  ten  entire  arches,  with  several  broken  arches, 
which,  added  to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the 
number  about  an  hundred.     As  I  was  counting  the 
arches,  the  senius  told  me  that  this  bridge  first  con- 
sisted of  a  tnousand  arches ;  but  that  a  creat  flood 
swept  away  the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the 
ruinous  condition 'I  now  beheld  it:  but  tell  me  fur- 
ther, said  he,  what  thou  discoverest  on  it.     I  see 
multitudes  of  people  passing  over  it,  said  I,  and 
a  black  cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.    As  I 
looked  more  attentively,  I  saw  several  of  the  pas- 
sengers dropping  through  the  bridge  into  the  great 
tide  that  flowed  underneath  it;  and,  upon  further 
examination,    perceived    there    were    innumerable 
trap-doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which 
the  passengers  no  sooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell 
through  them  into  the  tide,  and  unmcdiately  disap- 
peared.    These  hidden  pit-falls  were  set  very  thick 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  so  that  throngs  of 
people  no  sooner  broke  through  the    cloud,  but 
many  of  them  fell  into  them.     They  grew  thinner 
towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay  closer 
together  towards  the  end  of  tne  arches  that  were 
entire.     There  were,  indeed,   some    persons,   but 
their  number  was  very  small,  that  continued  a  kind 
of  hobbling  march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell 
through,  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  and 
spent  with  so  long  a  walk. 
I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
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wonderful  structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects 
which  it  presented.  Mj  heart  was  filled  with  a 
deep  melancholy,  to  see  several  dropping  unex- 
pectedly in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catch- 
ing at  everything  that  stood  by  them  to  save  them- 
selves ;  some  were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens 
in  a  thoughtful  posture,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  spe- 
culation, stumbled  and  fell  out  of  sight ;  multitudes 
were  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles,  that  glittered  in 
their  eyes,  and  danced  before  them,  but  often  when 
they  thought  themselves  within  the  reach  of  them, 
their  footine  failed,  and  down  they  sunk.  In  this 
confusion  of  objects  I  observed  some  with  scimitars 
in  their  hands,  and  others  with  phials,  who  ran 
to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge,  thrusting  several  persons 
on  trap-doors  which  did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way, 
and  which  they  might  have  escaped  had  they  not 
been  thus  forced  upon  them. 

The  genius  seeing  roe  indulge  myself  in  this  me- 
lancholy prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  lone  enough 
upon  it.  Take  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,  said  he,  and 
tell  me  if  thou  seest  anything  that  thou  dost  not 
comprehend.  .  Upon  looking  up.  What  mean,  said 
I,  those  great  flocks  of  birds  that  are  perpetually 
hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from 
time  to  time?  I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cor- 
morants, and,  among  many  other  feathered  crea-. 
tures,  several  little  winded  boys,  that  perch  in  sreat 
numbers  upon  the  middle  arches.     These,  said  the 

fenius,  are  Envy,  Avarice,  Superstition,  Despair, 
lOve,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that  infest 
human  life.  I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh :  Alas,  said 
I,  man  was  made  in  vain !  how  is  hd  given  away  to 
misery  and  mortality,  tortured  in  life,  and  swallowed 
up  in  death  I  The  genius  being  moved  with  com- 
,  passion  towards  me,  bid  me  quit  so  uncomfortable  a 
prospect.  Look  no  more,  said  he,  on  man  in  the 
first  stage  of  his  existence,  in  his  setting  out  for 
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etornity,  but  cast  thine  eye  on  that  thick  miiit  int^* 
which  the  tido  bears  the  several  generations  of  mor- 
tals that  fall  into  it.  I  directed  mj  sight  as  I  was 
ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  the  good  genius 
strengthened  it  with  any  supernatural  force,  or  dissi- 
patea  part  of  the  mist,  that  was  before  too  thick  for 
the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the  valley  opening  at  the 
farther  end,  and  spreading  into  an  immense  ocean, 
that  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant  running  tbr'>  ;;L 
the  midst  df  it,  and  dividing  it  into  two  eqmi  /  ».  ^ 
The  clouds  still  rested  on  one  half  of  it,  iuso.uuch 
that  I  could  discover  nothing  in  it;  ^  ut  the  (.her 
appeared  to  mo  a  vast  ocean,  plautr<'  ;  ,th  innume- 
rable islands  that  were  covered  with  fniitp  and 
flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a  thousand  little  shining 
ueas  that  ran  among  them ;  I  could  see  persons 
dressed  in  glorious  habits,  with  garlands  upon  their 
heads,  passing  among  the  trees,  lyiug  down  by  the 
side  of  fountains,  or  resting  on  beds  of  flowers,  and 
could  hear  a  confused  harmony  of  singing  birds, 
falling  ^^aters,  human  voices,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. Gladness  grow  in  me  at  the  discovery  of  so 
delightful  a  scene.  I  wished  for  the  wings  of  an 
eagle,  that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy  seats ; 
but  the  genius  told  me  there  was  no  passage  to 
them,  except  through  the  gates  of  death  that  I  saw 
opening  every  moment  upon  the  bridge.  The 
islands,  said  he,  that  lie  so  fresh  and  green  before 
thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean 
appears  spotted,  as  fsu  .1:$  'Ma.  canst  seo,  ar«'  more 
in  number  than  the  v.^n  ^.  ,he  sc  jnore:  there 
are  myriads  of  islands  k/i^iiind  those  which  thou  here 
discoverest,  reaching  farther  than  thine  eye,  or  even 
thine  imagination  can  extend  itself.  These  are 
the  mansions  of  good  men  afler  death,  who,  accord- 
v*g  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they 
o.Tcelled,  are  distributed  among  these  several  islands, 
which  abound  with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and 
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Hegrccs,  suitabla  to  the  relishes  and  perfections 
of  those  who  aro  settled  in  theio ;  every  island  it  a 
paradise,  ace  i  I'noduU  <!  to  its  rospeotivo  inhabit 
tan'/».  Aro  not  th*»«o,  O  Mirxa,  hauitations  wortll 
contcn<ting  lor?  Dou»  lifo  appear  miserable,  that 
uive9  thep  opportunities  of  eurning  such  a  reward? 
Is  death  to  "be  fcaiod,  that  will  convey  thee  to  no 
happy  an  exiitcnce?  Think  not  man  was  made  in 
vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  ruservod  for  him. — 1 
gazed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  on  these  happy 
islands.  At  length  said  I,  Show  me  now,  I  bc^- 
soech  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under  those  dark 
clouds  which  cover  the  ocean,  on  tht;  other  side 
of  the  rock  of  adamant.  The  ffonius  making  me  no 
answer,  I  turned  about  to  addiess  myself  to  him 
a  second  time,  but  I  fouqd  he  had  If^ft  mc.  I  ihen 
turned  again  to  the  vision  I  had  bec.t  so  long  con- 
templating; but  instead  of  the  rotting  tide,  the 
arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  islan^ls,  i  saw  no- 
thing but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdad,  with 
oxen,  sheep,  and  camels,  grazing  upon  the  sides 
of  it.  Addison. 


LESSON  XIII. 

THB  GRAVES  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD. 

They  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side. 

They  fiU'd  our  house  with  glee ; 

Their  graves  are  sevor'd  far  and  wide. 

By  mountain,  stream,  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 

O'er  each  fair  sleepins  brow,     ^   ♦ 

She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight, — 

Where  are  those  dreamers  now?     * 

Uj.b 
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One,  'midst  the  forests  of  the  west. 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid ; 

The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 

Far  in  the  cedar's  shade. 

The  sea,  the  hlue  lone  sea,  hath  one, 

He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep ;  • 

He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 

O'er  his  low  hed  may  weep ! 

One  sleeps,  where  southern  vines  are  drest 

Ahove  the  nohle  slain ; 

He  wrapped  his  colours  round  his  hreast, 

On  a  hlood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one,  o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 

Its  leaves  by  soft  winds  fann'd, 

She  faded  'midst  Italian  bowers, 

The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  played 
Beneath  the  same  green  tree ; 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  pray'd 
Around  one  parent  knee. 
They,  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall 
And  cheer'd  with  mirth  the  hearth — 
Alas  for  love !  if  this  were  all. 
And  nought  beyond  the  earth ! 


SEPARATION. 


Friend  after  friend  departs, 
Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 
That  ^nds  not  here  an  end ! 
Were  this  frail  world  our  final  rest, 
Living  or  dying,  none  were  blest. 
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Beyond  the  flight  of  time, — 
Beyond  the  reign  of  death, — 
There  surely  is  some  hlessed  clime, 
Where  life  is  not  a  breath ; 
Nor  life's  affections  transient  fire, 
Whose  sparks  fly  upward  and  expire. 

There  is  a  world  above, 
Where  parting  is  unknown ; 
A  long  eternity  of  love, 
Form'd  for  the  good  alone ; 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here 
Translated  to  that  glorious  sphere ! 

Thus  star  by  star  declines. 

Till  all  are  past  away ; 

As  morning  high  and  higher  shines. 

To  pure  and  perfect  day : 

Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night. 

But  hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  light. 

MONTQOMBRT. 


LESSON  XIV. 


ACCOUNT   OF  THE   PRINCIPAL  HEATHEN   GODS. 

Before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  Jews  were 
the  only  nation  of  the  world  who  worshipped  the 
true  God.  All  the  other  nations  worshipped  dif- 
ferent imaginary  beings  which  existed  only  in  their 
uninstructed  fancies.  Most  of  these  false  gods  have 
now  become  forgotten,  together  with  the  nations 
that  believed  in  them ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
a  knowledge  of  the  imaginary  gods  and  goddesses 
worshipped  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  they  are 
much  spoken  of  in  the  finest  writings  of  antiquity,  and 
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are  still  occasionally  mentioned  both  in  poetry  and 
prose.  The  most  ancient  of  these  their  ideal  gods 
were  Chaos,  and  his  son  Erebus;  or,  confusion  and 
darkneso.  Saturn,  one  of  their  descendants,  is  the 
same  ns  Time ;  his  reign  is  called  the  Golden  Age ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  earth  then  produced  corn  and 
fruits  without  labour,  and  justice  prevailed  among 
all  mankind.  Saturn  was  said  to  be  deposed  by  his 
son  Jupiter,  called  also  Jove;  who  then  divided  his 
father's  power  between  himself  and  his  two  brothers, 
Neptune  and  Ptuto.  Jupiter  was  to  reign  over 
heaven:  and  he  was  said  to  hold  his  court,  or  coun- 
cil of  the  gods,  on  the  top  of  Olympus,  a  mountain 
in  Thcssaly.  He  is  called,  by  the  ancient  poets,  the 
king  of  gods  and  men ;  and  the  eagle  is  represented 
as  being  the  bearer  of  his  thunderbolts.  Neptune, 
the  god  of  the  sea,  is  represented  with  a  trident,  or 
fork  with  three  teeth,  in  his  hand,  instead  of  a  sceptre. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  sea- 
horses, with  his  son,  Triton,  blowing  a  trumpet 
made  of  shell,  and  dolphins  playing  round  him. 
The  dominions  of  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  infernal 
regions,  were  called  Tartarus  and  Elysium.  Tar- 
tarus was  the  place  where  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
were  punished,  and  Elysium  was  the  scene  of  per- 
petual happiness  allotted  to  the  good.  The  passage 
from  the  earth  to  these  regions  was  across  the  river 
Acheron,  over  which  the  departed  spirits  were  con- 
veyed by  an  old  boatman,  named  Charon;  and  the 
farther  bank  was  also  guarded  by  a  dog  with  three 
heads,  named  Cerberus.  There  were  two  remark- 
able rivers  of  hell :  one  named  Styx,  which  the  gods 
used  to  swear  by  when  they  inten<led  to  make  their 
oath  very  solemn ;  and  another  named  Lethe,  which 
caused  whoever  bathed  in  it  to  forget  what  was  past. 
Mars,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the  god  of 
war.  Apollo,  likewise  the  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the 
god  of  music,  poetry,  and  medicine.     He  is  also  re- 
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presented as  driving  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  drawn 
by  four  horses  abreast;  or  rather,  he  was  the  sun 
itself.  A  story  is  told  of  him,  that  as  a  mark  of  af- 
fection he  intrusted  this  chariot  one  day  to  his  son 
Phaeton ;  who  was  killed  by  being  thrown  out  of  it, 
but  not  till  after  he  had  set  a  part  of  the  earth  on 
fire.  Apollo  is  also  called  Phoebus,  and  Hyperion ; 
and  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  young  man  withotK 
a  beard,  and  with  graceful  hair.  Mercury,  a  son  of 
Jupiter,  was  the  messenger  of  the  gods ;  and  is 
therefore  represented  with  wings  to  his  cap  and  his 
feet.  He  was  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  letters,  and 
hence  he  is  the  god  of  eloquence ;  and  was  the  god 
of  trade,  and  hence  also  of  thieves.  He  was  called 
also  Hermes ;  and  is  represented  as  carrying  a  wand, 
called  caduceus,  with  two  serpents  twisted  round  it. 
Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire  and  smiths,  was  the  artificer 
of  heaven ;  and  made  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  armour  and  palaces  of  the  gods.  His  name 
and  occupation  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
some  obscure  tradition  of  Tubal-Cain,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Cain,  who  was  an  instructor  of  every 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron.  He  once,  as  the  story 
is  told,  offended  Jupiter,  who  kicked  him  out  of 
heaven ;  and  falling  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  ho 
broke  his  leg,  and  was  lame  ever  after.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  his  principal  forges  was  within  Mount 
Etna.     He  is  called  also  Mulciber. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  gods  of  this 
strange  system  of  mythology,  but  there  were  many 
of  a  second  or  still  lower  order.  Thus,  Bacchus 
was  the  god  of  wine,  and  was  crowned  with  leaves 
of  the  vine  and  the  ivy.  Eolus  was  the  god  of  the 
winds  ;  the  north  wind  was  called  Boreas,  the  south 
wind  Auster,  the  east  wind  Eurus,  and  the  west  wind 
Zcphyrus.  Momus  was  the  god  of  satire,  and  like- 
wise of  laughter  and  jokes.  Plutus  was  the  god  of 
riches.     Hymen  was  the  god  of  marriage ;  he  is  re- 
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presented  with  the  burning  torch.  Cupid  was  tho 
god  of  love ;  he  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  child, 
but  blind  or  hoodwinked,  and  carries  a  bow  and 
arrows.  Janus,  a  god  with  two  faces,  looking  for- 
ward and  backward,  had  a  temple  which  was  open 
in  time  of  war,  and  shut  in  peace.  Esculapius  was 
an  inferior  god  of  medicine,  below  Apollo ;  he  is  re- 
jfresented  as  accompanied  by  a  serpent,  which  was 
thought  the  most  long-lived  of  all  animals.  Pan 
was  the  god  of  shepherds ;  his  lower  parts  have  the 
figure  of  a  goat,  and  he  is  represented  as  having 
horns,  and  as  carrying  a  musical  instrument  similar 
to  that  now  called  Pan's  pipes.  There  were  other 
rural  deities  cftlled  Satyrs,  Fauns,  and  Sylvans; 
their  figures  were  half  man  and  half  goat,  and  they 
dwelt  chiefly  in  forests.  Every  river,  also,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  its  own  god,  who  was  drawn  with  a 
long  beard,  a  crown  of  reeds,  and  leaning  on  an 
urn.  There  were  likewise  a  great  number  of  demi- 
gods, or  half-gods,  who  were  supposed  to  have  a 
god  for  their  father  and  a  woman  for  their  mother ; 
the  principal  one  of  these  was  Hercules,  who  was 
accounted  the  god  of  strength,  from  his  having  per- 
formed some  wonderful  undertakings,  called  his 
Twelve  Labours.  He  is  represented  leaning  on  a 
large  club  and  wearing  a  lion's  skin. 

Baldwin. 


AUBURN. 

Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  lab'ring  swain , 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid ; 
And  parting  summer's  ling'ring  blooms  delay'd. 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  ev'ry  sport  could  please. 
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How  often  have  I  loiter' d  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene  I 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
Tho  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighb'ring  hill ; 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age,  and  whisp'ring  lovers  madS. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening's  close. 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose ; 
There  as  I  pass'd,  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below ; 
The  swain,  responsive,  as  the  milk-maid  bung ; 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young ; 
The  noisy  geese,  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool ; 
The  playful  children,  just  let  loose  from  school ; 
The  watch-dog's  voice   that  bay'd  tho  whisp'ring 

wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind ; 
Tiiese  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  fiiril  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

Goldsmith. 
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WHY  AN  APPLE   FALLS. 

Fa  PA  (said  Lucy),  I  have  been  reading  to-day 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  led  to  make  some  of  his 
great  discoveries  by  seeing  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree. 
What  was  there  extraordinary  in  that  ? 

P. — There  was  nothing  extraordinary;  but  it 
happened  to  catch  his  attention,  and  set  him  a- 
Vhinking. 
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X. — And  what  did  he  think  about? 

P, — He  thought  by  what  means  the  apple  was 
brought  to  the  ground. 

L. — Wliy,  I  could  have  told  him  that — because 
the  Btalk  gave  way,  and  there  was  nothing  to  sup- 
port it. 

P. '  -^nd  what  then  ? 

L.  —  Why  then — it  must  fall,  you  know. 

if'. — But  why  must  it  fall? — that  is  the  point. 

L. — Because  it  could  not  help  it. 

jP. — But  why  could  it  not  help  it  ? 

X. — I  don't  Know-  -  that  is  an  odd  question.  Be- 
cause there  was  nothiviiv  to  keep  it  up. 

P.  —Suppose  there  was  not — does  it  follow  that 
it  mu.-»t  oomi  to  the  grtund? 

X.-- Yes,  surely  I 

P, — Is  an  apple  animate  or  inanimate  ? 

X. — Inanimate,  to  be  sure! 

P. — And  can  inanimate  things  move  of  them- 
selves ? 

X. — No — I  think  iiot — but  the  apple  falls  because 
it  is  forced  to  fall. 

P, —  Right!  some  lO'ce  out  of  itself  acts  upon 
it,  otherwise  it  would  remain  for  ever  where  it 
was,  notwithstanding  it  were  loosened  from  the 
tree. 

X.— Would  it  ? 

P. — Undoubtedly !  for  there  are  only  two  ways 
in  which  it  could  be  moved ;  by  its  own  power  of 
motion,  or  the  power  of  somewhat  else  moving  it. 
Now.  t]ie  first  you  acknowledge  it  has  not;  the 
cause  of  its  motion  must,  therefore,  be  the  second. 
And  what  that  is,  was  the  8ubj:.'ct  of  the  philo^- 
pher's  inquiry. 

X. — But  every  thmg  falls  to  the  ground  as  well 
as  an  appit?,  when  there  is  nothing  to  keep  it  up. 

P, — True — there  must,  therefore,  be  a  universal 
cause  of  this  tendency  to  fall. 
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X. — And  what  is  it  ? 

P. — Why,  if  things  out  of  the  earth  cannot  move 
themselves  to  it,  there  can  bo  no  other  cause  of  their 
coming  together,  than  that  the  earth  pulls  them. 

L. — But  the  earth  is  no  more  animate  than  they 
are :  so  how  can  it  pull  ? 

P. — Well  objected !  this  will  bring  us  to  the 
point.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  after  deep  meditation, 
discovered  that  there  was  a  law  in  nature  called 
attraction,  by  virtue  of  which  every  particle  of 
matter,  that  is,  every  thing  of  which  the  world  is 
composed,  draws  towards  it  every  other  particle 
of  matter,  with  a  force  proportioned  to  its  size  and 
distance.  Lay  two  marbles  on  the  table.  They 
have  a  tendency  to  come  together,  and  if  there  were 
nothing  else  in  the  world,  they  would  come  toge- 
ther, but  they  are  also  attracted  by  the  table,  by  the 
ground,  and  by  every  thing  besides  in  the  room; 
and  these  different  attractions  pull  against  each 
other.  Now,  the  jrlobe  of  the  earth  is  a  prodigious 
mass  of  matter,  to  which  nothing  near  it  can  bear 
any  comparison.  It  draws,  therefore,  with  mighty 
force  every  thing  within  its  reach,  which  is  the  cause 
of  their  falling ;  and  this  is  called  the  gravitation  of 
bodies,  or  what  gives  them  weight.  When  I  lift  up 
any  thing,  I  axJt  contrary  to  this  force,  for  which 
reason  it  seems  heavy  to  me,  and  the  heavier,  the 
more  matter  it  contains,  since  that  increases  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  for  it.  Do  you  understand 
ihis  ? 

L. — I  think  I  do.  It  is  like  a  loadstone  drawing 
a  needle. 

P, — ^Yes — that  is  an  attraction,  but  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  only  taking  place  between  the  magnet  and 
iron.  But  gravitation,  or  the  attraction  of  the 
earth,  acts  upon  every  thing  alike. 

L, — Then  it  is  pulling  you  and  me  at  this  mo- 
ment? 
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P.— It  is. 

L. — But  why 
then? 

P. — Because  we  are  alive ;  we  have  a  power  of 
self-motion,  which  can,  to  a  certain  degree,  over- 
come the  attraction  of  the  earth.  But  the  reason 
you  cannot  jump  a  mile  high  as  well  as  a  foot, 
is  this  attraction,  which  brings  you  down  again  after 
the  force  of  your  jump  is  spent. 

X. — I  think  then  I  begin  to  understand  what 
I  have  heard  of  people  living  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  I  believe  they  are  called  Antipodes, 
who  have  their  feet  turned  towards  ours,  and  their 
heads  in  the  air.  I  used  to  wonder  how  it  could  be 
that  they  did  not  fall  off;  but  I  suppose  the  earth 
pulls  them  to  it. 

P. — Very  true.  And  whither  should  they  fall  ? 
What  have  they  over  their  heads  ? 

L. — I  don*t  know — sky,  I  suppose. 

P. — They  have.  The  earth  is  a  vast  ball,  hung 
in  the  air,  and  continually  spinning  round,  and  that 
is  the  cause  why  the  sun  and  stars  seem  to  rise  and 
set.  At  noon  we  have  the  sun  over  our  heads, 
when  the  Antipodes  have  the  stars  over  theirs ;  and 
at  midnight  the  stars  arc  over  our  heads,  and  the 
sun  over  theirs.  So  whither  should  they  fall  to 
more  than  we  ?  to  the  stars  or  the  sun  ? 

L. — But  we  are  up,  and  they  are  down. 

P. — ^What  is  up,  but /row  the  earth  and  toward 
the  'sky?  Their  feet  touch  the  earth  and  their 
heads  point  to  the  sky  as  well  as  ours.  If  a  hole 
were  dug  quite  through  the  earth,  what  would  you 
see  through  it  ? 

L. — Sky,  with  the  sun  or  the  stars :  and  now  I 
Tice  the  whole  matter  plainly.  But  pray,  what  sup- 
ports the  earth  in  the  air  ? 

P. — Why,  where  should  it  go  ? 

X. — I  don't  know — I  suppose  where  there  was 
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most  to  draw  it.  I  have  heard  that  '^e  sun  is  a 
great  many  times  bigger  than  the  eartu.  Would  it 
not  go  to  that? 

P. — You  would  have  thought  very  justly  on  the 
matter,  I  perceive.  But  I  shall  take  another  oppor« 
tunity  of  showing  you  how  this  is,  and  why  the 
earth  does  not  fall  into  the  sun,  of  which,  I  confess, 
there  seems  to  be  some  danger.  Meanwhile,  think 
how  far  the  falling  of  an  apple  has  carried  us ! 

L. — To  the  Antipodes,  and  I  know  not  where. 

P. — You  may  see  thence  what"  use  may  be  made 
of  the  commonest  fact  by  a  thinking  mind. 

Evenings  al  Home. 


TIMES   AND   SEASONS. 

The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky : 
The  bees  have  humm'd  their  noontide  lullaby, 
Still  in  the  vale  the  village  bells  ring  round. 
Still  in  Llewellyn-hall  the  jests  resound ; 
For  now  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there,    ' 
Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer, 
And,  crowding,  step  the  cradle  to  admire 
The  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire. 

A  few  short  years — and  then  these  sounds  shall  hail 

The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale ; 

So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man. 

Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran. 

Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sirloin ; 

The  ale,  now  brew'd,  in  floods  of  amber  shine : 

And  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  blaze, 

'Mid  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days, 

The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 

^'Twas  on  these  knees  he  sat  so  oft  and  smiled.' 
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And  soon  ugain  shall  music  swell  tho  breeze ; 
Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white ;  and  hymns  be  sung, 
And  violets  scattcr'd  round ;  and  old  and  young, 
In  every  cottage-porch  with  garlands  green, 
Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the  scene ; 
While,  her  dark  eyes  reclining,  by  his  side 
Moves  in  her  virgin-veil  the  gentle  bride. . 

And  once,  alas !  nor  in  a  distant  hour. 
Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower ; 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen 
And  weeping's  heard  where  only  joy  has  been; 
When  by  his  children  borne,  and  from  his  door  \ 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more. 
He  rests  in  holy  earth  with  them  that  went  before. 

Rogers. 
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LESBON  XVI. 


ACCOUNT   OP  THE    PRINCIPAL    HEATHEN    GODDESSES. 

Juno  was  said  to  be  tho  wife  of  Jupiter,  and  of 
course,  the  queen  of  heaven.  She  is  represented 
as  draw|>  by  peacocks  in  a  chariot  of  gold.  Her 
favourite  messenger  was  Iris,  tho  goddess  of  the 
rainbow.  Minerva,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  was  th  » 
goddess  of  wisdom  and  of  war.  She  was  repre- 
8<*ntcd  in  complete  armour,  bearing  a  shield  (called 
n»gia)  with  a  head  on  it,  so  terrible,  that  every  one 
who  looked  on  it  was  said  to  be  turned  into  stone. 
She  was  likewise  the  patroness  of  .spinning,  needle- 
work, and  embroidery.  She  was  called  also  Pallas, 
and  her  principal  emblem  was  an  owl.  Diana  wag 
tho  twin-sister  of  Apollo;  and  as  he  d'ove  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,  so  she  presided  in  that  of  the 
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moon.  She  was  the  goddess  of  hunting;  and  is 
drawn  as  carrying  a  bow  and  arrows,  with  a  half- 
moon  as  an  ornament  on  her  forehead,  and  attended 
by  several  nymphs  as  her  companions,  and  by  her 
hounds ;  she  was  likewise  called  the  goddess  of 
chastity.  She  is  called  also  Phoebe,  and  Cynthiai, 
from  having  been  born  on  Mount  Cynthus;  and 
4he  had  a  very  famous  temple  at  Kphcsus,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  19th 
chapter  of  the  Acts.  Venus  was  the  goddess  of 
beauty  and  of  love,  and  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  and 
nother  of  Cupid :  her  chariot  was  drawn  by  doves, 
%nd  the  myrtle  was  sacred  to  her.  She  is  said  to 
have  sprung  from  the  sea,  near  the  island  of  Oy- 
thera ;  and  her  most  celebrated  temple  was  at  the 
city  of  Paphos,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus :  hence  she  is 
called  also  Cytherea ;  and  the  Paphian,  or  Cyprian, 
goddess.  She  was  famous  for  her  cestus,  or  girdle, 
which  had  the  power  of  giving  to  any  female  who 
wore  it  irresistible  charms  in  the  eyes  of  whomso- 
ever she  wished ^0  please:  but  young  women  may 
still  find  the  true  girdle  of  Venus  to  be  good  humour. 
Vesta  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth  and  of  fire. 
In  her  temple  at  Rome  a  perpetual  fire  was  main- 
tained, which  was  kindled  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  was  constantly  watched  by  priestesses  chosen 
from  the  most  noble  families.  They  were  called 
Vestal  virgins,  and  had  very  great  honours  and 
privileges.  Ceres  was  the  goddess  of  corn  and  of 
harvest^!!.  Cybele  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  goddesses,  being  the  wife  of  Saturn;  and  in 
some  respects  represents  the  earth.  She  is  dis- 
played as  crowned  with  towers,  holding  a  key  in  her 
hand,  and  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  lions.  Proserpine 
was  the  wife  of  Pluto,  and,  of  course,  the  queen  of 
the  infernal  regions.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Ceres.  Amphitrite  was  the  wife  of  Neptune.  Her 
sister  was  Thetis,  another  sea-goddess;  and  hence 
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when  tho  sun  sets,  he  is  said  to  sink  into  the  lap  of 
Thetis. 

Flora  was  tho  goddess  of  flowers,  and  Pomona 
of  fruits.  Bcllona  was  an  inferior  goddess  of  war. 
Aurora  was  the  goddess  of  morning,  or  rather  of 
day-break.  Themis,  the  sister  of  Saturn,  was  tho 
goddess  of  righteousness  and  justice :  her  daughter 
AHtroa  also  represented  justice:  she  is  sometimcH 
called  the  Virgin,  and  in  this  character  has  a  place 
among  the  stars,  being  denoted  by  the  constellation 
Virgo  (or  the  virgin).  Hygeia  was  tho  goddess  of 
health.  Hebe  was  the  goddess  of  youth,  and  was 
cup-bearer  to  Jupiter. 

Ate  was  tho  goddess  of  mischief.  The  Muses 
were  nine  virgin  goddesses  who  presided  over  every 
kind  of  learning,  and  in  that  character  attended  on 
Apollo.  They  were  sisters;  the  principal  of  them 
were — Clio,  who  was  the  muse  of  history ;  Thalia,  of 
comedy;  Melpomene,  of  tragedy;  Terpsichore, 
of  dancing ;  and  Urania,  of  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy. They  are  sometimes  called  merely  the  Nine 
in  reference  to  their  number.  Parnassus  and  Heli- 
con were  two  mountains  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses;  at  the  feet  of  which  flowed  two  streams, 
whose  waters  were  supposed  to  communicate  the 
inspiration  of  prophecy  or  of  poetry.  Pegasus  was 
a  winged  horse  of  the  Muses.  The  Graces  were 
three  sisters,  likewise  virgins.  They  were  supposed 
to  give  its  attractive  charms  to  beauty  of  every 
kind,  and  to  dispense  the  gift  of  pleasing.  The 
Furies  werO  three  sisters  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter: they  were  the  most  deformed  and  horrible 
of  all  the  imaginary  deities.  Instead  of  hair  they 
had  snakes  hanging  from  their  heads.  They  carried 
chains  and  whips  with  lashes  of  iron  or  of  scorpions 
in  one  hand,  and  lighted  torches  in  the  other. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven.    The  Destinies,  or  Fates,  were 
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also  three  sisters,  of  whom  one  was  represented  as 
holding  a  distaflf;  another  drawing  from  it  a  thread, 
signifying  the  life  of  man ;  and  tho  third  with  a  pair 
(»t*  slicars,  ready  to  cut  tho  thread  whenever  bhe 
should  choose.  Tho  Dryads  and  Hamadryads  wore 
rural  goddesses,  each  having  a  single  tree  in  her 
charge.  Tltc  Naiads  were  goddesses  presiding 
over  springs,  wells,  and  fountains ;  each  in  the  same 
manner  having  one  under  liur  care.  Tho  Nereids 
were  inferior  goddesses  of  tho  sea. 

Baldwin. 


THE  VOICE  OF  SPRINO. 

I  COMB,  I  come !  ye  have  call'd  me  long, 
I  come  o'er  the  mountains  with  light  and  song ; 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  waking  earth, 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birth, 
By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 
By  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I  pass. 

[  have  breathed  on  the  South,  and  the  chcstniit 

flowers. 
By  thousands,  have  burst  from  the  forest-bowers ; 
And  the  ancient  graves,  and  the  fallen  fanes, 
Are  veil'd  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plains. 
— But  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  hour  of  bloom, 
To  speak  of  tho  ruin  or  the  tomb ! 

I  have  pass'd  o'er  the  hill  of  tho  stormy  North, 

And  the  larch  has  hung  all  his  tassels  forth. 

The  fisher  is  out  on  the  sunny  sea, 

And  the.  rein-deer  bounds  through  the  pasture  free. 

And  the  pine  has  a  fringe  of  softer  green. 

And  the  moss  looks  bright  where  my  step  has  been. 
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I  have  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a  gentle  sigh, 
And  call'd  out  each  voice  of  the  deep-blue  sky, 
From  the  night-bird's  lay  through  the  starry-time, 
In  the  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  clime, 
To  the  swan's  wiH  note  by  the  Iceland  lakes. 
When  the  dark  fir-bough  into  verdure  breaks.      { 

From  the   streams   and    founts    I    liave  loosed  the 

chain; 
They  are  sweeping  on  to  the  silvery  main, 
They  are  flashing  down  from  the  mountain-brows, 
They  are  flinging  spray  on  the  forest  boughs, 
They  are  bursting  fresh  from  their  sparry  caves, 
And  the  earth  resounds  \vith  the  joy  of  waves. 

Come  iorth,  0  ye  children  of  gladness,  come! 
Whore  the  violets  lie  may  now  be  your  home. 
Yo  of  the  rose-cheek  and  dew-bright  eye,  f, 

And  the  bounding  footstep,  to  meet  m«'^  fly, 
With  the  lyre,  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous  lay, 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine,  I  may  not  stay. 

Away  from  the  dwellings  of  care-worn  men, 
The  waters  are  sparkling  in  wood  and  glen; 
Away  from  the  chamber  and  dusky  hearth,  ^  ' 

Tlic  young  leaves  are  dancing  in  breezy  mirth ; 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  wild-wood  strains, 
And  youth  is  abroad  in  my  green  domains. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 
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LESSON  XVII. 


OF   THE  THERMOMETER   AND   BAROMETER. 

The   thermometer  shows   the   variations  in  the 
temperature  of  the  weather.     It  is  a  hollow  ball 
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of  glass,  and  a  long  tube  partly  filled  with  mercnrji 
or  spirits  of  wine,  coloured,  so  as  to  be  seen  when  it 
rises.  Tl.e  ball  is  plunced  into  boiling  water,  which 
causes  the  fluid  with  which  it  is  filled  to  expand, 
and  at  this  point,  which  is  called  the  boiling  point, 
the  tube  is  broken  off,  and  hermetically  sealed; 
that  is,  the  neck  of  the  tube  being  heated  till  it 
is  just  ready  to  melt,  is  twisted  with  a  pair  of 
hot  pincers.  The  bsJl  is  then  plunged  into  a 
freezing  mixture,  which  causes  the  fluid  to  contract ; 
this  is  called  the  freezing  point,  and  is  marked  82^ 
on  a  graduated  scale  which  is  attached  to  the  tube. 
On  the  same  scale,  the  boiling  point  is  marked 
212*. 

The  thermometer  most  used  in  this  country  is  that 
of  Fahrenheit ;  though  the  centierade,  or  thermome- 
ter of  a^hundred  degrees,  first  i^ented  in  Sweden, 
and  now  generally  employed  on  the  continent,  is  in 
many  respects  pi^eferable. 

A  thermometer  enables  us  to  know  with  accuracy 
the  real  degree  of  heat,  as  our  own  feelings  are  very 
deceptive.  According  to  the  state  of  their  health  at 
the  time,  different  persons  will  give  a  different  judg- 
,ment  on  the  subject.  After  hot  weather,  a  day 
which  is  not  very  cold,  will  yet  feel  so  to  us ;  and 
after  cold  weather  we  shall  be  ready  to  think  a  day 
warm,  which  is  not  so  severe  as  the  preceding.  In 
winter  a  thermometer  in  a  sitting  room  enables  us  to 
regulate  its  heat.  ^It  is  not  in  warm  climates  that 
persons  affected  with  pulmonary  complaints  are 
most  relieved,  buf*  in  such  as  that  of  the  island  of 
Madeira,  where  the  sea  breezes  abate  the  summer 
heat  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  not  felt.  Patients 
who  find  it  impossible  to  remove  to  a  warm  climatOi' 
may  greatly  benefit  themselves  by  keeping  up  a 
regular  temperature  of  about  60  or  62  decrees  in 
their  apartments.  Experiments  will  show  now  dif- 
ferentl/  ^e  feelings  of  different  indindoalfl  qiaj 
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be  affected  by  the  same  degree  of  heat.  Four 
warm  water  into  one  basin,  cold  into  a  second,  and 
a  mixture  of  hot  and  cold  into  a  third ;  then  put  one 
hand  into  the  cold  water,  and  the  other  into  the 
warm :  in  a  short  time  put  them  both  into  the  luke- 
warm water,  and  to  the  one  hand  it  will  feel  hot,  to 
the  other  cold.  Persons  ascending  from  the  burn- 
ing shores  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  foad  to  the 
mountain  land  of  Mexico,  will  feel  the  climate  be- 
come colder,  and  will  put  on  their  great  coats,  and 
yet  they  wiU'meet  people  descending  who  complain 
of  the  neat. 

The  thermometer  is  much  used  in  chemical  ex- 
periments and  in  arts.  Brewers  ascertain  the  state 
of  their  liquors  in  all  their  operations  by  means  of  a 
thermometer;  and  without  this  instrument,  could 
proceed  only  by  guess,  and  therefore  with  risk. 

A  barometer  is  an  instrument  which  indicates  the 
state  of  the  weather,  by  ^howing'the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  extremely  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion and  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  about  three  feet  in 
length,  and  open  only  at  one  end.  This  tube  must 
first  be  filled  with  mercury,  then  stopping  the  open 
end  with  the  finger,  it  is  immersed  in  a  cup  which 
contains  a  little  mercury.  Part  of  the  mercury 
which  was  in  the  tube  now  falls  down  into  the  cup, 
leaving  a  vacant  space  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
to  which  the  air  cannot  gain  access.  This  space  is 
thereifore  a  perfect  vacuum ;  and  consequently  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  is  relieved  fr|)m  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  whilst  that  in  the  cup  remains  ex- 
posed to  it:  therefore  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the 
mercury  in  the  cup  supports  that  in  the  tube,  and 
prevents  it  £rom  falling.  This  simple  apparatus  is 
all  that  is  essential  to  the  barometer.  The  tube  and 
cnp  are  fastened  to  a  graduated  board,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaiiung  the  height  at  which  the  mercury 
itudi  in  the  tube.    Thf  weight  of  ^e  atmospherf 
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sustains  the  mercury  at  the  height  of  about  9DJ 
inches ;  but  the  height  depends  upon  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  varies  according  to  the  stalj 
of  the  weather.  The  greater  the  pressure  of  the  air 
on  the  mercury  in  the  cup,  the  higher  it  will  ascend 
in  the  tube.  The  air  therefore  is  generally  heavieil 
in  dry  weather,  for  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tubo^ 
and  consequently  that  in  the  cup  sustains  the  greatest 
pressure;  and  thus  we  estimate  the  dryness  and 
fairness  of  the  weather  by  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cui^.  We  are  apt  to  think  the  air  feels  heafj^ 
m  bad  weather,  because  it  iff  less  salubrious  when 
impregnated  with  damp.  The  lungs,  under  these 
circumstances,  do  not  play  so  freely,  nor  does  tbo 
blood  circulate  so  well. 

As  the  atmosphere  diminishes  in  density  in  the 
upper  regions,  the  air  must  be  more  rare  upon  n 
hill  than  in  a  plain;  and  this  difference  may  be 
Ascertained  by  the  barometer.  This  instrument  it 
so  czact  in  its  indications,  that  it  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  the  height  of  mountains,  and  of 
estimating  the  elevation  of  balloons. 


LESSON  XVIII. 


OK  THE  MICROSCOPE. 


'^  Microscopes  are  instruments  for  viewing  small 
objects,  and  they  apparently  magnify  objects,  be- 
cause they  enable  us  to  see  them  nearer  than  with 
the  naked  eye,  without  affecting  the  distinctness 
of  vision.  By  making  a  pin-hole  through  a  piece 
of  brown  paper,  then,  bringing  the  eye  close  to 
the  hole,  and  the  paper  within  two  or  three  inches 
^  9Xkj  small  object,  the  object  will  apparently  b9 
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mtic^  magnified,  though  without  the  paper  it  would 
at  that  distance  have  been  imperceptible.  Single 
microscopes,  of  the  greatest  power,  are  very  small 
globules  of  elass,  which  are  made  by  melting  the 
ends  of  fine  threads  of  glass  in  the  flame  of  a  candle ; 
or  by  taking  a  little  fine  powdered  glass  on  the 
point  of  a  very  small  needle,  and  melting  it  into  a 
globule.  Witn  such  microscopes  as  these,  Leuwen- 
hoek  made  all  his  wonderful  discoveries.  The  most 
wonderful  single  microscopes  are  those  lately  made 
of  diamond.  The  conwound  microscope  consists  of 
at  least  two  lenses,  by  one  of  which  an  image  is 
formed,  and  this  image  is  viewed  through  the  other 
lens,  caller  the  eye-glass,  instead  of  the  object  itself, 
as  in  the  single  microscope.  The  solar  microscope 
is  a  kind  of  a  camera  obscura,  which,  in  a  darkened 
chamber,  throws  the  image  on  a  wall  or  screen.  It 
consists  of  two  lenses  fixed  opposite  a  hole  in  a 
board  or  window-shutter. 

The  wonderful  works  of  God  are  seen  in  the 
minutest  as  well  as  in  the  largest  objects. 

Am  our  senses  are  not  sufficiently  acute,  the  orga* 
nization  of  very  small  objects  often  escapes  obser- 
vation, unless  we  have  recourse  to  foreign  assistance. 
The  microscope  hag  opened  to  us  a  new  world  of 
insects  and  vegetables;  it  has  taught  us  that  ob- 
jects,*invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  exist,  having  figure^ 
extension,  &nd  different  parts.  One  of  tho  moss 
wonderful  displays  of  nature  is  a  drop  of  putrid 
water,  as  exhibited  by  a  powerful  microscope: 
it  is  full  of  living  creatures  of  strange  shapes,' 
and  the  rapidity*  with  which  they  appear  to  move 
is  perfectly  astonishing.  In  the  mould  of  vege- 
tables we  see  a  thick  forest  of  trees  and  plants, 
bearing  leaves,  branches,  flowers  and  fruits.  Little 
ad  we  should  have  expected  to  find  these  in  such  a 
bed,  as  little  should  we  have  supposed  the  dust 
npon  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  to  be  minute  feathersi 
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or  the  bloom  of  a  peach  to  be  a  collection  of  insects, 
had  not  the  microscope  furnished  us  with  this  in- 
telligence. 

Upon  examining  the  edge  of  a  very  keen  razor 
with  a  microscope,  it  will  appear  as  broad  as  the 
back  of  a  thick  knife :  rough,  uneven,  full  of  notches 
and  furrows.  An  exceedingly  small  needle,  re- 
sembles a  rough  iron  bar.  But  the  sting  of  a  bee, 
seen  through  the  same  instrument,  exhibits  every 
where  a  polish  most  amazingly  beautiful,  without 
the  least  flaw,  blemish,  or  inequality,  and  it  ends  in 
a  point  too  fine  to  be  discerned.  A  small  piece  of 
exceedingly  fine  lawn  appears,  through  a  micro- 
scope, like  a  hurdle  or  lattice,  and  the  threads  them- 
selves seem  coarser  than  the  yarn  with  which  ropes 
are  made  for  anchors.  But  a  silkworm's  web 
appears  perfectly  smooth  and  shining,  and  every 
where  equal.  The  smallest  dot  that  can  be  made 
with  a  pen,  appears,  when  viewed  by  the  micro- 
scope, an  irregular  spot,  rough,  jagged,  and  uneven. 
But  the  little  specks  on  the  wings  or  bodies  of 
insects  &re  found  to  be  most  accurately  circular. 
The  finest  miniature  paintings  appear  before  this 
instrument  as  mere  daubings,  plastered  on  with  a 
trowel,  entirely  void  of  beauty,  either  in  the  draw- 
ing or  the  colouring.  The  most  even  and  beautiful 
varnishes  and  polisbings,  will  be  found  to  be  mere 
roughness,  full  of  gaps  and  flaws.  Thus  sink  the 
works  of  art  before  the  microscopic  eye.  But  the 
nearer  we  examine  the  works  of  God,  even  in  the 
least  of  his  productions,  the  more  sensible  shall  we 
be  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  Apply  the  micro- 
scope to  any,  the  most  minute  of  his  works,  nothing 
is  to  be  found  but  beauty  and  perfection.  If  we 
examine  the  numberless  species  of  insects  thai 
swim,  creep,  or  fly  around  us,  what  proportion, 
exactness,  uniformity,  and  symmetry,  shall  we  per- 
ceive in  all  their  organs !  what  a  profusion  of  co)o«r- 
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iftgl  azure,  green,  and  vermilion,  gold,  silver, 
pearls,  rabies,  and  diamonds;  fringe  and  embroidery 
<m  their  bodies,  wings,  heads,  and  every  other  part! 
how  high  the  finishing !  how  inimitable  the  polish 
¥re  every  where  behold !  The  most  perfect  works 
of  man  betray  a  meanness,  a  poverty,  an  inability, 
in  the  workman ;  but  the  works  of  nature  plainly 
prove,  that  the  hand  which  formed  them  was  Divine. 

Plait's  Class  Book. 


How  sweet  to  muse  upon  this  skill  displayed, 
Infinite  skill !  in  all  taat  he  has  made ; 
To  trace  in  Nature's  most  minute  design 
The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  Divine; 
Contrivance  exquisite,  express'd  with  ease, 
Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees ; 
The  shapely  limb,  and  lubricated  joint 
Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point ; 
MuScle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun. 
His  mighty  work  who  speaks,  and  it  is  done. 
Th'  invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  reveal'd; 
To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field. 

COWPKB. 
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LESSON  XIX. 


mWY  THE  EiKTH  MOVES  ROUND  THE  SUN. 

Ton  remember  (said  her  Papa  to  Lucy,)  that 
I  explained  to  you  some  time  ago  what  was  the 
that  things  fell  to  the  ground. 
L» — 0,  yes! — it  was  because  the  ground  drew 
tern  to  it. 
P. — True.  Tliat  is  a  conseouence  of  the  universal 
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law  ixr  nature,  that  bodies  attraet  each  other  in 
proportion  to  their  mass.  So  a  small  quantity  of 
matter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  quantity, 
always  tends  toeo  to  it,  if  not  prevented  by  some 
other  power.  Well — ^you  know  I  told  you  that  the 
sun  was  a  ball  a  vast  many  times  bigger  than  the 
ball  we  inhabit,  called  the  earth ;  upon  which  you 
properly  asked,  how  then  it  happened  that  the  earth 
did  not  fall  into  the  sun  ? 

X. — And  why  does  it  not  ? 

P. — That  I  am  going  to  explain  to  you.  Ton 
have  seen  your  brother  twirl  round  an  ivorj  ball 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  string  which  he  held  m  his 
hand. 

Li — ^Yes — and  I  have  done  it  myself  too. 

P. — ^WeU  then — ^^ou  felt  that  the  ball  was  con- 
tinually pulling,  as  if  it  tried  to  make  its  escape. 

L, — x  6S ;  and  one  m^  brother  was  swinging  did 
make  its  escape,  and  flew  through  the  sash. 

P. — ^It  did  so.  That  was  a  lesson  in  the  eentri- 
fugcd  motion,  or  that  power  by  which  a  body  thus 
whirled  coutinually  endeavours  to  fljjr  off  from  the 
centre  round  which  it  moves.  This  is  owing  to  the 
force  or  impulse  you  give  it  in  setting  out,  as  if 
you  were  going  to  throw  it  away  from  you.  The 
string  by  which  you  hold  it,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  power  which  keeps  the  baU  towards  the  centre, 
called  the  cemtripetal  ppwer.  Thus,  you  see  there 
are  two  powers  actingt^  upon  the  ball  at  the  same 
time;  one  to  make  it  fly  ofi*,  the  other  to  hold  it 
in ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  moves  directly 
according  to  neither  but  between  both;  that  is, 
round  and  round.  This  it  continues  to  do  while  you 
swing  it  properly ;  but  if  the  string  breaks  or  sups 
off,  away  flies  the  ball ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
cease  to  give  it  the  whirling  force,  it  falls  towards 
ycur  hand. 

X. — ^I  understand  all  this. 
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P. — I  will  give  yoa  another  instance  of  this 
double  force  acting  at  the  same  time.  Do  not  yoa 
remember  seeing  some  carious  feats  of  horseman- 
ship ? 

jj, — ^Yes. 

P. — One  of  them  was,  that  a  man  standing 
with  one  leg  upon  the  saddle  and  riding  full  speed, 
threw  up  biuls  into  the  air,  and  catched  them  as  they 
feU. 

X. — I  remember  it  very  well. 

.P. — Perhaps  you  would  have  expected  these 
balls  to  have  fallen  behind  him,  as  he  was  going  at 
such  a  rate. 

Z.—Soldid. 

P. — But  you  saw  that  they  fell  into  his  hands  as 
directly  as  if  he  had  been  standing  quite  still.  That 
was  because,  being  carried  along  with  him  thej  had, 
when  they  were  thrown  upwards,  the  motion  of  the 
horses  straight  forwards,  as  well  as  the  uprigh;  mo- 
tion that  he  gave  them  ;  so  that  they  made  a  tlant- 
ing  line  through  the  air,  and  came  down  in  the  same 
place  which  they  would  have  reached  if  he  had  held 
them  in  his  hand  all  the  while. 

i. — That  is  very  curious  indeed ! 

P. — In  the  same  manner,  you  may  have  observed 
in  riding  in  a  carriage,  that  if  you  throw  anything 
out  of  the  window,  it  falls  directly  opposite,  just  as 
if  the  carriage  was  standing  still,  and  is  not  left  be- 
hind you. 

X. — I  will  try  that  the  next  time  I  ride  in  one. 

P. — ^You  are  then  to  imagine  the  sun  to  be  a 
mighty  mass  of  matter,  many  thousand  times  bigger 
than  our  earth.  You  are  to  conceive  our  earth,  as 
soon  as  created,  launched  with  great  force  in  a 
straight  line,  as  if  it  were  a  bowl  on  a  green.  It 
would  have  flown  off  in  this  line  for  ever,  through 
the  boundless  regions  of  space,  had  it  not  at  the 
same  instant  received  a  piQl  from  the  sun  by  it9 
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attraction.  By  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  Creator, 
these  two  forces  were  made  exactly  to  counter- 
balance each  other ;  so  that  just  as  much  as  the 
earth,  from  tb'-  original  motion  given  it,  tends  to  fly 
forwards,  just  so  much  the  sun  draws  it  to  the  centre ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  takes  a  course  between 
the  two,  which  is  a  circle  round  and  round  the  sun. 

L, — But  if  the  earth  was  set  a-rolling  like  a  bowl 
upon  a  green,  I  should  think  it  would  stop  of  itself, 
as  the  bowl  does. 

P. — The  bowl  stops  because  it  is  continually 
rubbing  against  the  ground,  which  diecks  its  mo- 
tion ;  but  the  ball  of  the  earth  moves  in  empty  space, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  stop  it. 

L. — But  if  I  throw  a  ball  through  the  air,  it  will 
not  go  on  for  ever,  but  it  will  come  down  to  the 
ground. 

P. — That  is  because  the  force  with  which  you 
can  throw  it  is  less  than  the  force  by  which  it  is 
drawn  to  the  earth.  But  there  is  another  reason 
too,  which  is  the  resistance  of  the  air.  This  space 
all  around  us  and  over  us  is  not  empty  space ;  it  is 
quite  full  of  a  thin  transparent  fluid  called  air. 

X.— Isit? 

P. — ^Yes.  If  you  move  your  hand  quickly  through 
it,  you  will  find  something  resisting  you,  though  in 
a  slight  *degree.  And  the  wind,  you  well  know,  is 
capable  of  pressing  against  anytning  with  almost 
irresistible  force ;  and  yet  wind  is  but  a  quantity  of 
air  put  into  a  violent  motion.  Eveir  thing  then 
that  moves  through  the  air  is  continually  obliged  to 
push  some  of  this  fluid  out  of  the  way,  by  which 
means  it  is  constantly  losing  part  of  its  motion. 

X. — Then  the  earth  would  do  the  same. 

P. — ^No ;  for  it  moves  in  empty  space. 

L. — ^What !  does  not  it  move  through  the  air  ? 
P. — The  earth  does  not  move  through  the  air, 
but  hurries  the  air  along  with  it.    All  the  air  is  cou- 
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Uined  within  tho  space  callod  the  atmoipherey  which 
yoa  may  compare  to  a  kind  of  mist  or  fog  clinging 
all  round  to  the  hall  of  the  earth,  and  reaching  a 
certain  distance  ahove  it,  which  has  been  calculated 
at  above  forty-five  miles. 

X. — That  IS  above  the  clouds,  then  ? 

P. — ^Yes;  all  the  clouds  are  within  the  atmos- 
phere, for  they  are  supported  by  the  air.  Well — 
this  atmosphere  rolls  about  along  with  the  earth,  as 
if  it  were  a  part  of  it,  and  moves  with  it  through 
what  we  call  the  heavens.  In  this  immense  space 
are  all  the  stars  and  planets,  which  have  all  their 
several  motions.  There  is  nothing  to  stop  them, 
but  they  continually  go  on,  by  means  of  the  force 
that  the  Creator  has  originally  unpressed  upon  them. 

L, — Do  not  some  of  the  stars  move  round  the 
lun,  as  well  as  our  ^arth  ? 

P. — ^Yes ;  those  that  are  called  planets.  These 
are  all  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  motion  with  our 
earth.  They  are  attracted  by  the  sun  as  their  centre, 
and  form,  along  with  the  earth,  that  assemblage  of 
worlds,  which  is  called  the  iolar  system, 

L, — Is  the  moon  one  of  them  ? 

P, — The  moon  is  called  a  secondary  planet,  be- 
cause its  immediate  connexion  is  with  our  earth, 
round  which  it  rolls,  as  we  do  round  the  sun.  It 
however  accompanies  our  earth  on  its  journey  round 
the  sun.  But  I  will  tell  you  more  about  its  motion, 
and  about  the  other  planets  and  stars,  another  time. 
It  is  enough  at  present,  if  you  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  I  have  been  describing. 

X. — I  think  I  do. 
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.1,1.  • 

LESSON  XX. 

DBTACnKP  PIECES. 

Not  alwajs  tempt  the  dlatant  deep, 
Nor  alwaji  timoronslT  creep 

Alosg  the  treMh^roas  ihore. — HoaAOi. 

» 

And  is  thiB  all  7    Can  reason  do  no  more 

Than  bid  me  shun  the  deep,  and  dread  the  shore  ? 

Sweet  moralist !  afloat  on  life's  rough  sea, 

The  Christian  has  an  art  unknown  to  thee ; 

He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanlj  fears, 

Where  duty  bids  he  confidently  steers ; 

Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call. 

And  trusting  in  his  God  surmounts  them  all. 

COWPEB. 


Tell  me  what  Genius  did  the  art  invent, 
The  lively  image  of  the  voice  to  paint ; 
Who  first  the  secret,  how  to  colour  sound,  ^ 

And  to  give  shape  to  reason,  wisely  found ; 
With  bodies,  how  to  clothe  ideas,  taught ; 
And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thought : 
Who  taught  the  hand  to  speak,  the  eye  to  hear, 
A  silent  language  roving  far  and  near ; 
Whose  softest  noise  outstrips  loud  thunder's  sound. 
And  spreads  her  accents  through  the  world's  vast 
round; 


1 


yv/i 


A  voice  heard  by  the  deaf,  spoke  by  the  dumb, 
Whose  echo  reaches  long,  long  time  to  come ; 
Which  dead  men  speak  as  weO  as  those  alive :—  T 
Tell  me  what  Genius  did  this  art  contrive  7 
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The  noble  art  to  Cadmoa  owes  its  rise 
Of  painting  words,  and  speaking  to  the  eyes ; 
He  first  in  wondrous  magic  fetters  bound 
The  airy  Toice,  and  stopp'd  the  flying  sound ; 
The  various  figures,  by  his  pencil  wrought. 
Gave  colour,  form,  and  body  to  the  thought. 

OOWPER 


There  is  a  pow*r 
Unseen,  that  rules  the  illimitable  world, 
That  guides  its  motions  from  the  brightest  star 
To  the  least  dust  of  this  sin-tainted  mould ; 
While  man,  who  madly  deems  himself  the  lord 
Of  all,  is  nought  but  weakness  and  dependence. 
This  sacred  truth,  by  sure  experience  tausht. 
Thou  must  have  learnt  when  wandering  all  alone , 
Each  bird,  each  insect,  flitting  through  the  sky, 
Was  more  sufficient  for  itself  than  thou. 

Thomson. 


Reflect  that  life  and  death,  affecting  sounds. 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  beins. 
Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  blessmg, 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone : 
Nor  for  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  end, 
Th'  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good, 
Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away ; 
Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth,  is  well  preserved. 
And  virtue  cheaply     ved  with  loss  of  life. 

Johnson. 


When  one  who  holds  communion  with  the  skies, 
Has  fill'd  hifl  nm  where  the  pure  waters  rise, 
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And  once  more  minglei  with  us  meaner  things, 
'Tis  even  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings ; 
Immortal  fragrance  nils  the  circuit  wiae, 
And  tells  us  where  his  treasure  is  supplied. 

COWPIR. 


As  on  thy  mother's  knee  a  new-bom  child, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  whilst  all  around  thee  smiled ; 
So  live,  that,  sinking  into  death's  long  sleep, 
Calm  thou  may'st  smile,  whiUt  all  around  thee  weep 

Uafiz. 


LESSON  XXI. 


THB  FIRST  SABBATH. 


Here  finished  he,  and  all  that  he  had  made, 
Yiew'd,  and  behold  all  was  entirely  good; 
So  even  and  morn  accomplish'd  the  sixth  day : 
Yet  not  till  the  Creator,  from  his  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  retum'd. 
Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  his  high  abode ; 
Thence  to  behold  this  new  created  world, 
The  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  show'd 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair, 
Answering  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode, 
FoUow'd  with  acclamation,  and  the  sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thoue  lud  harps,  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonies ;  the  earth,  the  air 
Resounded  (thou  remember'st,  for  thou  heard'st,) 
The  heavens  and  all  the  oonsteUations  rung, 
The  planets  in  their  station  listening  stood, 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 
''  Open,  ye  everlasting  gates  V*  they  sung, 
*<  O^n^  ye  heavens,  your  living  doors;  U%  in 
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**  The  great  Creator  from  his  work  retnm'd 

**  Magnificent,  his  six  days'  work,  a  world ; 

'<  Open,  and  henceforth  oft ;  for  God  will  deign 

'*  To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men, 

**  Deliehted ;  and  with  frequent  intercourse 

'^Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 

**  On  errands  of  supernal  grace." — So  suns 

The  glorious  train  ascending:  he  through  heayen, 

That  open'd  wide  her  blazing  portals,  led 

To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way; 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold. 

And  payement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear 

Seen  in  the  salaxy,  that  milky-way 

Which  nightly,  as  a  circling  zone,  thou  seest 

Powder'd  with  stars.     And  now  on  earth  the 

seventh 
Evening  rose  in  Eden,  for  the  sun 
Was  set,  and  twilight  from  the  east  came  on, 
Forerunning  night ;  when  at  the  holy  mount 
Of  heaven's  high-seated  top,  the  imperial  throne 
Of  Godhead  fixed  for  ever  firm  and  sure, 
The  Filial  Power  arrived,  and  sat  him  down 
With  his  great  Father  there ;  and,  from  his  work 
Now  resting,  bless'd  and  hallow'd  the  seventh  day 
As  resting  on  that  day  from  all  his  work. 
But  not  in  silence  holy  kept :  the  harp 
Had  work,  and  rested  not ;  the  solemn  pipe, 
And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop, 
All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  eolden  wire, 
Temper'd  soft  tunings,  intermix  d  with  voice 
Choral  or  unison:  of  incense  clouds, 
Fuming  from  ffolden  censers,  hid  the  mount. 
Creation  and  toe  six  days'  acts  they  sung: 
**  Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah  I  ixmnite 
**  Thy  power  I  what  tiiought  can  measure  thee,  or 

tongue 
**  Relate  thee  T    Greater  now  in  thy  return 
flThw  from  the  giuit angola:  ik99  U»t  day 
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"  Thy  tliunders  magnified ;  but  to  create   . 

'*  Is  greater  than  created  to  destroy. 

"  Who  can  impair  thee,  Mighty  Kmg,  or  bound 

<*  Thy  empire  f    Easily  the  proud  attempt 

**  Of  spirits  apostate,  and  their  counsels  vain, 

**  Thou  hast  repoll'd  ;  while  impiously  they  thought 

"  Thee  to  diminish,  and  from  thee  withdraw 

"  The  number  of  thy  worshippers.    Who  seeks 

'*  To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serres . 

**  To  manifest  the  more  thy  might:  his  evil 

**  Thou  usest,  and  from  thence  createst  more  good. 

'^Witness  this  new-made  world,  another  heaven 

'*  From  heaven-gate  not  far,  founded  in  view 

*^  On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea ; 

<^  Of  amplitude  almost  immense,  with  stars 

^'X^umerous,  and  every  star  perhaps  a  world 

"  Of  destined  habitation ;  but  thou  know'st 

"  Their  seasons :  among  these  the  seat  of  men, 

**  Earth  with  her  nether  ocean  circumfused, 

''Their  pleasant  dwelling  place.     Thrice   happy 

men 
''  And  sons  of  men  whom  God  hath  thus  advanced ! 
**  Orei^tsd  in  his  image  there  to  dwell 
''  And  worship  him ;  and  in  reward  to  rule 
''  Over  his  works,  on  earth,  in  sea^  or  air, 
^'And  multiply  a  race  of  worshippers 
''Holy  and  just:  thrice  happy,  if  they  know 
"  Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright  I'* 
So  sung  they,  and  the  empyrean  rung 
With  hallelujahs :  thus  was  the  Sabbath  kept. 

Mii<TOK. — Paradise  Lost, 


thee,  or 
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APPENDIX. 


PREFIXES,  AFFIXES,  AND  PRINCIPAL  LATIN 
AND  GREEK  ROOTS, 

OOOUBRINQ  IN  THX  VOUBTH  BOOK  OF  LXS80N8. 


L  PREFIXES. 


A,  on       ^ 

Be,  aboutt  btfort,  maki 

En,  make 

Fore,  btfore 

Bfif ,  error  or  dtfeet 


1.  ENGLISH. 

Oat,  beyond 
Orer,  over  or  above 
Un,  not 
With,  from  or  agamet 


A,  ftb,  abs,  /^om 

Ad,  (a,  ao,  af,  ag,  al,  an,  ap,  ar, 

as,  at,)  to 
Am,  rounds  about 
Ante,  b^ore 
Gireum,  (oircn,)  about 
Con,  Too,  cog,  ool,  com,  cor,)  tO' 

gether 
Contra,  againet 
De,  doum,  from  • 

Di,  dis,  (dif,)  asunder^  not 
£,  ex,  (ec,  w,)  otf<  0/ 
Extra,  beyond 

In,  (ig,  il,  em,  in,  ir,)  m,  no< 
Inter,  between  or  amofi^ 
Intro,  wUhin 
Joxta,  ft^A  to 


•I  * 


2.  LATIN. 

Ob,  (00,  of,  op,  08,)  th  (A«  to. 

Per,  (pel,)  tiirough 

Post,  q/Jer 

Pre,  birfore  ^ 

Preter,  beyond ' 

Pro,  (pur,)/orwanf 

Ee,  iocA  or  again 

Eetro,  baehvfarde 

Se,  a^(fe  or  apart 

Sine,  «pt7Aoti< 

Sab,  (sac,  saf,  sag,  sap,  8a8,)«ii- 

der 
Sabter,  beneath 
Saper,  fsor,)  above 
Trans,  (tra,)  beyond 
Ultra,  beyoM 


A,  (an,)^wt<Aotf<,  not 
'  Amphi,  both,  round  about 
Ana,  throvigh 
Anti,  (ant,)  againet^  m  <^oti- 

Hion  to 
Apo,  (aph,)  yy>om 
C»ta,Joat,  CAte,  catb|)  ^om  «t(fe 


8.  GREEK. 

Dia,  through 

Epi,  (eph,)  upon 

Bjpm,  over,  too 

Hypo,  under 

ICeta,  (meth,^  b^ond 

Para,  (par,)  6Mufc,  n«ar 

Peri,  rotimf 

87s,  (tjt  lyl,  iqnB,)  (oy^Air 


"•**l^ 
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[i  LATIN 


n.  AFFIXES. 


8S0N8. 


nthew. 


•I  * 


np,  Bxai,)un' 


4 


WJwwff^^^ 


An.! 

ant, 

^ 

«» 

ard. 

J 

M7t' 

er, 

•er, 

'anafftiU,  or 

•ni» 

0fMwA0<foM 

«r, 

lBt» 

Ite, 

« 

iter,. 

3'^^ -* 

1.  TO  N0UN8. 

Hood,] 

ianit 

menti 

I16H, 

noe, 

. 

»y. 

ship, 

1 

tade, 

<J, 

"* 

y»     , 

dom, 

«g«> 

ttattpfUhg 
QtpuMty 


aetiion,  HaUf  9Sf 
pmptftff 
oie,'le^  Wtff 
ling,  yotffii^ 
tion,  sion,  iht  o/dpf  doiii0,  tl 


2.  TO  APJXCTIVEa 


Al, 

an, 

»f 

My» 

ory, 

lo, 
Ue, 
ine, 
ish, 


.o/wbdonffittffh 


fiiU 


^^■ii 


-i  ,,,rr.yj. 


!5.  TO  VBEBS. 


Ate, 
•n, 

Idt, 


<•  ataJht 


■■  '.■^...v-V  -•'*^ 


006, 

some, 

ant,  ent,  h«b^ 
ble^  fM!!^  or  eon  5« 
eD,ntad$<tf 
iab,UUU 
iBBt,  mthout 
I7,  iah,  like,  WU 
Mud,  Mffordi 


i.  TO  ADYESBS. 


■'J 


■ward,  tmtardt 


A 


m 


Wfiik^ 
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m.  LATIN  Ain)  GBEEE  BOOTS. 


SECTION  L 


LE880N  L 


JBqaiu,  iquffit  m  tqxtaUu 
Ago,  I  do/  aotasi  tbm«,  as  ftgenli 

Mtor 
Altai,  kighf  m  altiftMb 
Apto,  I^  M  adapt 
Domna,  •  komte,  aa  doiiuifis 
Dnoc^  lUad,  aa  f«diioa 
Doroa,  Aord^  aaMdara 
Fado,  I  maJUf  faotoa,  made, 

(ftdo  and  ftiotna  irhan  oom. 

pounded)  aa  fMtor,  betUiicmt, 

Veto,  /eorry,  aa  d^iet 
Finia,  «i  md;  aa  mfinU* 
Ifitto,  /  Mfid/  miaaii%  «en^  aa 

r«nit,  miaa^mory 
Polio,  Iiri»«t  M  eofi^ 
Fhiloa,  (Or.)  a  /Haul,  aa  phi- 

loa<9)AM* 
Soribo,  /  write  f  aeriptoa,  lyft- 

<«n,  aa  inaoribo,  dfacriptiMi 
Sophoa,  (Gr.)  wiis,  aa  tojhiitt 
Tarra»  IA«  earth,  aa,  teRe«fHa{ 

LESSON  IL 

Capio,  /  take/  eaptoa,  <«)(«», 

(oipio  and  ooptna  when  oom- 

pounded, )  a8»oapt<M,f«oeptibn 

GaToa,  hoUow,  aa  axoatote 

Gedo,  Igineplaee,  J    9/  oeado, 

qMng  a  jplaee,  aa  jiroeeed, 

eonoeadon 

Jaotoa,    lArowfi,  Qeotoa  when 

oomponndod,)  aa  r^eot 
M«iiiis,  the  hand,  aa,  nuuniinti 
Mnl^-na,  many,  aa  mnltOiid^ 
Natoa,  bom,  aa  natiea 
Paroo,  Impear,  aa  ttamptxeni 
Pono,  Ipkiee/  poaitaa,  flaeed, 
'    «•  dlfpoaa^  ^mpMdtiofi 


QofiBTO,  I  Oik;  qnnaitai,  aeked, 
(qniro  and  qniaitna  when  eom- 
ponnded,)  aa  inquire,  r#qQi- 
altAw 
Soando,  lelimi,  aa  dStscend 
Yerto,  /<iim/  Yersoa,  turned,  as 
pcrrert,  eonTentoii 

LESSON  m. 

Caro,  oarnll8,/9tA,  aa  inoKtnai* 
Cora,  care,  aatvMCiirO 
FaoOia,  eaejf,  aa  Iki^tate,  dif- 

fioolt 
Haboo,  /  JUnwr/  habiina,  had, 

(hibeo  and  hibitoa  whan  oom- 

pounded,)  aa  Miabit,  ixhibit 
Hoatia,  an  e$iemjf,  aa  ho8tU« 
Lego,  I  gather  or  chooee/  leotna, 

gathered,  aa  tlegaii^  «deot 
Metier,   /  meaewei    menatu, 

flMonrfd^  aa  met«^  ^menae 
Patior,  Iniffwi  paaaua,  hairing 

tMffared,    aa    patiMoi^    «oni- 

paaajm 
Pea,  padia^  ihe  foot,  aa  pedM- 

trian 
Phon^  (Or.)  «  «oMid;  aa  iyi5- 


phony 
3ed€     ~ 


Sedeo,  ItUf  aessiia,  haioingeat, 

08  ledenroiy,  aeastoii 
Siato,  leUm,  aa  r<dat 
Stingaor,  /  put  out/  eUnetue, 

put  out,  aa  <fi<tingaM^  «b- 

tinot 
Sto,  /  etand/  atana,  etanding/ 

atatam,  to  etand,  aa  di(tan<^ 

atatiimary 
Togo,  /  cover/  teetoa,  covered, 

aa,  tegtMMii;  jMvteot 
Tendo,   /  etnutt    tenana  or 

trntoM,  eirekhed,  aa  dSiteodi 
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OTS. 


ns  when  eom* 
iqaire,  rfqoi. 

Kteotnd 
on 

mro 

labiiiu,  Aod; 
IB  wlitii  eom- 
M>it,  txUhit 

ktfOM/leotiu, 
mk;  Mleot 
•4jt^  mensns, 
^  mmeiiBe 
unm,  having 
tufie^    eom- 

'^  M  pedM- 

I,  hav^iot, 
ion 

It 

1^  standing  t 
M  diirtaiu; 

eot 

iensQi   or 

M  Attend. 


Utor,  /««•/  1UQ8,  h/onk^  uttd, 

Vado,  IffOt  M  mvade 

Tuto,  /fay  w<ut4,  M  <f<Ta8t- 

Venio,  /  eonte/  Tentos,  Aarlny 
MfiM,  M  tfonvene,  odfrent 

Video,  /«M/  Tisus,  having  tten^ 
Mj>roTide,  Tiflift^ 

Yolo,  /  will^  u  Tolufi/ory 

Voro,  /  iewniTf  m  comtvorotM 

LESSON   IV. 

^hirro,  /  run;  oursos,  having 

runy  as  tnour,  r«cur 
Tns^joria,  rights  law^  as  justice, 

injury 
lledios,  ih»  middle,  as  tnter- 

mediate 
Modus,  a  meoiurti  as  moderatM 
FondOy  Itpread;  passus  or  pan- 

8U8,  spread,  as  expand,  eomr 

pass 
Primus,  firstf  as  primi/tv«,  prin- 

Kego,    /  rule;   rectus,  ruled, 

ttraig/ttfU  Tegal,direct,teotify 
Seutio,  /  feelf  I  think  ;  secsus, 

fdt,  as  tfusent,  wa&iJble 
Specio,  /  eu;  spectus,  um,  as 

speciotv,  inspeotor 
Struo,  IbuHd;  structus,  builtf  as 

structi«r«,  destroy 
Turba,  a  crovd,  as  taxhident 
Vita,  life,  as  yitaJ 

LESSON  V.      , 

Clino,  I  bend,  as  recline  /"  ' 
Cor,  cordis,  <Ae  heart,  as  concord 
Ezter,  outward,  as  extemoi 
Genu8,generis,a  kind,  as  general 
Mirus,  toonderful,  as  oJmire 
Omo,  /  deck,  as  omamenf 
Pressus,  preeted,  as  euppress 
Berro,  Ikeqt,  ta  preserver 
Statuo,    /  eet   up,  I  appoint, 

(stitnowhen  eompounded,)  as 

•tatoi^  eonatitate 


Vario,  I  chaise,  as  yvAahU 
Vestia,  c  garment,  as  diTest 
Vulgoa,  the  eomman  people,  ai 
ynlgar,  dmilga  . 
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Ango,  anzi,  /  vex,  as  anguiiA, 

axude/y 
Ceado,  /  eutf  ofSsus,  tut,  foido 
and  cisus  when  compounaed,) 
as  futcide,  incision 
Certus,  certain,  as  cert(/y 
Claudo,  /  ehut ;  dausus,  ehut, 
(clttdo  and  clusus  when  com- 
pounded,*) as  clause,  exclude, 
conclusion 
Erro,  I  wander,  as  oierratton 
Fluo,    /  flow;    fluxus,   having 

flowed,  as  fluit;^  influx 
Gero,  /  carry ;  gestus,  carried, 

as  vicegerent,  euygest 
Hnreo,  letiek;  hnsus,  e^ticA;,  as 

aeihure,  cohesion 
Minor,  minus,  leee ;  dimmish 
Opus,   operis,   a  work,  as  co- 
operate 
Pendeo,  /  hang,  as  ctepend,  eue- 

penee 
Pleo,  I  fill;   pletus,  filled,  as 

complete         • 
Plico,  I/old,  as  implicate 
Pretium,  a  price,  as  qppreeiaie 
Privo,  /  take  away,  as  deprive 
Sagus,  sagax,  toiee,  as  sage,  sa- 
gacity 
Scio,  /  know,  as  prescience  -^v 
Seco,  I  cut;  sectua,  cut,  as  (fir- 
sect        « 
Sevo,  I  knit  or  join,  as  msert 
Similis,  like,  as  similittMie 
SoIyo,  I  loose;  solntus,  looted,  as 

disBoUe,  solution 
Teneo,  /  hold;  tensus,  held,  as 

tenant,  contain,  detention 
Traho,  I  draw;  tractus,  drawn, 

as  attract 
Veho,  /  carry,  as  Tehiel^  soi^- 
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Aeno,  Itharpent  tm  ticate 
Bene,  v«//,  as  henwolent 
Cito,  leaU,  Irou*e^  as  ezciU 
Fngio,  Iflj/t  as  fugiftt>« 
Gra4ior,  I  goj  gradus,  a  ttep; 
gressua,  having  gone,  as  retro- 
gradtf,  graduo/,  jorogress 
Ligo,  /  bind,  as  ligam«n< 
Linquo,  /  leave ;  Uotos,  Uft^  as 

rdmqawA,  relict 
Migro,  /remove,  as  «migra/« 
Solos,  a2<m«^  as  solt^ude 
Spargo,     /    epread ;    sparsns, 
epread,  (spergo  and  spersus 
when   compounded,)  as  die- 
perstf 
Video,  lam  etrong,  ospreYhil 
Vinoo,  I  conquer,  as  iny'moible 

LESSON  vni. 

Ager,  afield,  aa peregrination 
Ars,  artis,  art,  as  axtificial 
Atmos,  (Gr.)  vapour,  as  atmos- 

phere 
Colo,  /  cultivate ;  coltas,  culti- 
vated, as  colony,  agriovlture 
Poceo,  /  teach ;  doctus,  taught, 
^     as  docile,  dootrine 
I'ido,  / trust,' as  confide 
Fumus,  emoke,  as  fumigate 
Fundo,  I  pour  out ;  fxiBUB,  poured 

out,  as  refund,  tnfuse 
Haustus,  dravm,  as  ezhaost 
Homo,  a  man,  as  hommde 
Hospes,  hospitis,  a  gue*t,  as  hos- 

pliable 
Infra,  below,  as  infernal 
Intra,  intus,  within,  as  internal 
Luxos,  luxury,  excees,  as  luxury, 

luxuriant 
Mel,  honey,  as  meUtj/?tfou« 
Merx,  merchandize,  as  commer- 
cial 
Noceo,  /  hurt;  noouus,  hurtful, 

as  tnnocen;,  noxtoM 
Nomen,  a  tuime,  as  denominate 
NutriOf  Inourieht  as  ntktriment 


Od6,  (Gr.)  MM|^,  aa  nu/octy 
Pasoo,  /  /Mtf  /  paMU*,  /ed,  u 

paste. 
Peto,  Iteei,  at  ^Utiom 
Porto,  I  carry,  as  export 
Pneda,  plunder,  as  predatory 
Putris,  rotten,  as  pntr^ 
Repo,  serpo,  /  creep,  as  r^tiZe^ 

serpent 
Ruptus,  broken,  as  empttbn 
Tribno,  J  give,  as  ''ontribnte 
Via,  a  W(^,  as  devi&le  ^ 

Voco,  /  call;  vox,  (Ae  voice,  as 

convoke  Toooi 

LESSON  IX. 

Bibo,  I  drink,  as  imbibe  ' 
Celo,  I  hide,  as  conceal 
Clam,  eeeretly,  as  cUukfeefme 
Clemens,  merciful,  as  clemency 
Corpus,  corporis,  the  body,  as 
.    corpuscle,  corporeal 
Faber,  a  workman,  as  fabric 
Malleus,  a  hammer,  as  mallet, 

malleai^e 
Maturus,  rtjpc,  as /premature 
Misceo,  /  mingle;  mixtus,  mtn- 

gled,  OB  proTBoaououe,  mixture 
Moveo,  /  move;  motns,  moved, 

as  remoYe,  commotion 
Pactum,  a  bargain,  as  compact 
Paro,  /  maAre  ready,  as  prepar- 
ation, repair 
Pendo,  I  weigh;  Ipay;  pensus, 

having   thought,  as    pensive, 

ezpendtVure 
Quatuor,  four,  as  quarter,  qua- 

druped 
Rarus,  tAin,  as  nxefg 
Signum,  a  mark,  cfesignate 
Stringo,  I  hold  faet;  strictus, 

held/att,  as  astringent,  restrict 
Texo,  /  weave;  textus,  woven, 

as  texture,  context 
Unguo,  I  anoint;  nnctus,  anomt- 

ed^  as  unguent,  unctton 
Vapor,  etemm,  as  eraporote 
Votus,  having  vowed,  M  totory 

derote 


Arbor,  a 
Clamo,  / 
CUms,  a 
Corium,  t 
Densus,  t 
Deus,  a  g 
Esoa,  foo^ 
Folium,  i 
Oe,  (Gr.) 
Graphe, 

(Gr.)  J 
Hiiaris, 
Judex,  j 

oia< 
Lignum, 
Liqueo,  j 
Plenus,/ 
Spondee, 

promiai 
Uber,  pie 
Umbra,  < 
Vegeo,  tt 

vegetoi 
Vigor,  eti 


Anna,  ai 

Aroma,  ( 

Cado,  /. 

doirlK 

dence, 

CalculuS; 

culate 

Eo,  I  go 

trannX 

Flecto,  J 

reflect 

Flnctus, 

Gelu,  yr( 

Gratia, . 

able,  I 

Herba,  i 

Litera,  < 

Mare,  tl 

Medeor, 

medy, 
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iM/ody 

Uiou 
Rtport 
predatory 

nupiion 
ontzibato 


IX. 

)bib« 
teal 

Ml  olemeney 
A«  bodjff  aa 

aa  fabn'tf 
;  as  mallei 

niztns,  mtn- 

ni«,  mbcturtf 

'tns,  move<^ 

t«bn 

as  compact 

,  as  jtrepar- 

ty/  pensQS, 
us   pensive, 

larter,  qua- 

y 

ignaf« 
/  striotns, 
mt,  restrioi 
tns,  tfovm, 

tas,  onomr- 

SttiOfl 

>orato 
MYOtoiy 


LESSON  X. 

Arbor,  a  trt*^  as  arboratf«otf« 
Clamo,  leryoutf  asj»roclaim 
Clhnu,  a  tlope^  as  decWyity 
Corimn,  tkbi,  as  «ecoria<« 
Densos,  thiek^  as  condenM 
Dens,  agodf  as  dei/y 
Esoa, /ood^  as  wcuUnt 
iFoIinn,  a  leaf,  as  toWage 
lOe,  (Gr.)  the  earth,  as  geography 
[Graphe,  a  deaeription;  grapho, 
[Gr.)  /write,  as  graphio 


Uilaris,  cheerful,  as  ezhilara^tf 
I  Judex,  jadiois,  fudge,  as  Judi- 
cial 

Lignnm,  wood,  as  lign«ou« 
LiqaeOy  /  nult,  as  liqao/ac/ion 
Plenos,  /%<//,  as  r«plent«A 
Spondeo,  /  promiae;   sponsns, 
promised,  as  respond,  sponsor 
Uber,  plentiful,  as  exuberant 
Umbra,  a  shade,  as  umbra^eou« 
Vegeo,  to  be  strong,  I  grow,  as 

•vegetable 
Vigor,  strength,  as  tnvigora/« 


LESSON  XL 

Anna,  am»s,  as  disBrm 
Aroma,  (Qr.)  odour,  as  aromaftc 
Cado,  I  fall;  casus,  fallen,  ci- 
do  when  compounded,)  as  oa- 
denee,  casual,  accident 
Calculus,  a  small  pebble,  as  cal- 

cvlate 
Eo,  I  go  ;  itum,  to  go,  as  etrmt, 

transition 
Flecto,  /  bend;  flexns,  bent,  as 

reflect,  ^exible 
FluctUB,  a  wave,  as  fluctuate 
Geln,  yro«<,  as  gelid,  congeal 
Gratia,  favour  ;   gratus,  agree- 
able, as  tngratia/e}  grati/y 
Herba,  an  Aer&,  as  herbtVorotM 
Litera,  a  letter,  as  lYlitera^e 
Mare,  the  sea,  as  marine 
Hedeor,  medico,  /  heal,  as  re- 
medy,  medioms 


Honstro,  /show,  at  dSanonatrofi 
Nenrus,  a  sinew,  aa  enerroto 
Odor,  smell,  as  odort/eroiii 
Oleo,  I-smell,  as  ol/b«/ofy 
Pondus,  weight,  as  poDd<rou« 
Proles,  offspring,  as  proIt/{c 
Satis,  enough,  as  satis/V 
Stupeo,  /  am  benumb^d^  amaaed, 

as  stupid^  stupendotw 
Sumo,  /  take;  sumptus,  taken, 

as  aesume,  ;>resumption 
Trudo,  /  thrust;  trusns,  thrust, 

as  o6trudo,  thtruston 
Vagor,   /  wander,   as  yagront; 

yaga&ond 


LESSON  XII. 

Alter,  one  of  two,  as  altema/s 
Annus,  a  year,  as  annua/,  per- 

enuial 
Arceo,  /  drive  away,  as  coerc- 
ion 
Celsus,  high,  as  excel 
Civis,  a  citizen,  as  drilize 
Debeo,  /  otre,  as  debiY,  debtor 
Dcliciso,  delight,  as  delicacy,  deli- 
cate 
Dexter,   right-handed,  as    dex- 
terity 
Do,  I  give;  datus,  yi'oen,  (ditus 
when  compounded,)  as  dative, 
acftlitton 
Fibra,  a  thread,  as  fibrous 
Globus,  a  ball,  as  globular 
Gluten,  glue,  as  gluttnoue 
Longus,  long,  as  elongate 
Mucus,  the  filth  of  the  nose,  as 

mucoue,  muct/aytnoue 
Navis,  a  ship,  as  navigate 
Prehendo,  /  take;   prehensus, 
taAren,  as  apprehend,  compre- 
hension 
Probo,  I  prove,  as  probation 
Sorbeo,  /  suck  in,  as  absorbent 
Uro,  /  bum;  ustus,  burnt,  as 

combustion 
Velox,  ewiftf  as  Teloctfy 
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Acidnfl,  aour,  as  acidiVy 

Aqua,  water,  as  aquatic,  aque- 

duct 
Arch6,    (Or.)  government ;    ar- 

chon,  a  ruler,  as  anarchy 
Aro,  I  plough,  as  arable 
Calx,  lime,  as  chlcareoua 
Centum,  a  hundred,  as  century 
Cresco,  /  grow,  as  crescent,  in- 

crease 
Culina,  a  kitchen,  as  culinary 
Filum,  a  thread,  as  filament 
Fortia,  ttrong,  as  forti/y 
Frango,  I  break;  fractus,  Aro^en, 
OS    fragment,     fracture,     in- 
fringe 
Qranum,    a  grain    of  com,  as 

granary,  gr&nwlate 
Jaceo,  /  lie,  as  etreumjacent 
Labor,  /  elide;   lapsus,  having 

elided,  as  relapse 
Lapis,  a  atone,  as  lapi<fary 
Lumen,  light,  as  luminotM 
Lustro,  I  purify,  I  thine,  as  lus- 
tration, tflustrtot^ 
Magnus,  great,  as  m&gai/g 
Odos,    (Gr.)   a    wag;    JSzodus, 

method 
Optomai,  (Qr.)  /see,  as  opttM 
Oxys,  (Gr.)  acid,  oS  oxtVfe 
Pars,  apart,  as  particle 
Penetro,    /  pierce,   as  mp^ne- 

trai^e 
Piilvis,  dtist,  as  pulvcnare 
Pungo,   /   eting;    punotum,    a 
point,   OS  pungent,  punctua- 
tion 
Pyr,  (Gr.)  fire,  as  pyramii,  em- 

pyrcn 
Qualis,  0/  what  qxiality,  such  as, 

OS  quali/y 
Quatio,  /  shake;  'quassus, 
shaken  (cutio  and  cussus  when 
compounded),  as  quasA,  con- 
cussion 
Rapio,  /  carry  off;  raptns,  car- 
ried offf  as  rapvt^  raptur« 


Sal,  salt,  as  salmi 
Sculpo,  I  carve;  sculptus,  carv- 
ed, OS  sculptor  t 
Sors,  sortis,  a  lot,  aa  a«sort 
Tecton,    an    artificer;    techno, 
(Gr.)  art,  as  orcAiteot,  techni- 
cal 
Terminus,  a  bound  or  limit,  as 

term,  terminate 
Torrco,  I  parch;  tossus,  ^orcA- 

ed,  as  iorvid,  toast 
Tuber,  swelling,  as  tuborCT//ar 
Vallum,  a  trench,  as  interval 
Vas,  Yosis,  a  vessel,  as  va^^e 
Vitrum,  glass,  as  vitreotM 

LESSON  XIV. 

Alo,  /  nourish,  as  aliment 
Capillus,  a  hair,  as  capillary 
Celer,  swift,  as  accelerate 
C(k)ylindo,  (Gr.)  /roll,  as  cylin- 
der 
Electron,  amber,  as  electri/y 
Esse,  to  be  ;  ens,  being,  as  esscn- 

ttaZ,  nonentity 
Fatum,  fate,  death,  as  fata2 
Faux,  tlie  throat,  as  suffocate 
Flamma,  flame,  as  flam&eati,  m- 

flammatton 
Fodio,  /  d^ ;   fossus,   dug,   as 

fossil 
Halo,  /  breathe,  as  tnhaltf 
Junctus,  joined,  as  conjunction 
Loedo,  /  hurt ;  laosu!?,  hurt  (lido 
and  lisus  when  oompouQdea),aa 
co/lision 
Machina,  an  invention,  a  tricky 

as  machine,  machination 
Petros,  (Gr.)  a  stone,  as  petri^ 
Plando,  J  praise,  I  clap,  as  ap- 
plaud, explode 
Polls,  (Gr.)  a  city,  as  political 
Publico,  /  make  known,  as  pub- 

lieA,  publication 
Quantum,  how  much,  as  quantttjf 
Res,  a  thing,  state,  as  republic 
Resina,  rosin,  as  resinoiM 
Sapio,  /  taste,  I  am   wisCf  as 
insipid,  sapient 


fc-nn' 


Semi ;  demi,  (Fr.)  heml,  (Qr.') 

h«inijpA«r« 
Bpatiam,  «p<ie«,  m  spaoioiM 
Btillo,  I  drop,  M  dtatm 
Veniiu,  the  wind,  m  TtoMlaU 


LESSON  XY. 


Thtmot,  (Or.)  A0I,  m  tin 
Virus,  jKtium,  m  Tirotoil 


ingulua,  a  eoffMr,  m  angular 
Arsen,  (Or.)  maU^  tironff,  m  ur- 

seiiM 
Bans,  (Gr.)  ih«  foott  as  base- 

Baros,  (Or.)  weight,  as  barome- 
ter 
Carbo,  eoal,  as  earbonto 
Centrum,  th«  centre,  as  ceniri- 

/>rfa2,  centt\fuffal 
Crux,  oruois,  a  ero««,  as  ono\fy, 

wncibU 
Dendron,  (Gr.)  a  tree,  as  den- 

drifie 
Geno,  (Gr.)  /  produce,  as  oxy- 
gen 
Ignis,  >fr«,  as  ign«ou« 
Latus,  carried,  broad,  as  dileAe, 

UAitude 
Mathema,  knowledge,  mathem»- 

ta  (Gr.)  ihe  teieneea,  as  mathe- 

meAiee 
Metron,  (Gr.)  measure^  as  dia- 

meter 
Necto,  /  <t«;   nexus,   tied,  as 

connect,  annex 
Poto,  /  drink  ;  potio,  a  draught, 

as  potatton,  potion 
Purus,  pure,  as  pur\/y,  puritan 
Rodo,  I  gnaw;  rosos,  gnawed, 

as  eorrodtf,  eorroston 
Scala,  ladder,  as  scale 
Scopeo,  (Gr.)  /«ee,  as  (e^Mcope, 

iptBCopa«y 
Sono,  /  «otin</,  as  sonorotM 
Tango,  I  touch;  twitxiB,  touched, 

as  tangtiZe,  contact,  tinge 
Tele,    (Gr.)    dietant,    as   tele- 

fre^h 


Agom,  iGr.)  a  eonttet,  as  ante* 

gonist 
Angelos,  (Gr.)  a  metMiyer,  it 

angel,  eoangelitl 
Animus,  the  mind,  as  tmanimoMS 
Aperio,  /  opm  ;  apertos,  opened, 

as  aperienl,  aperture 
Arotos,  (Gr.)  a  bear,  th*  north, 

as  arotie,  on/arotte 
Ardeo,  /  bum,  as  ardeiil 
Aridus,  aTarus,  greedy,  as  %i^ 

Aity,  aTarteiotw 
Botan^,  (Gr. )  a  plant,  as  botaaff, 

botaniee 
Candeo,  /  am  whiU,  I  bum,  as 

candid^  mcendiary 
Caput,  ihe  head,  as  capital,  prs- 

cipitafe 
Cautus,  wary,  as  j^reeautibfi       *t 
Copia,  plenty,  as  oopione 
Deous,  decoris,  grace,  omamentf 

as  decoroue,  deooroiton 
Disco,  Ileam,  as  disciple  7 

Domo,  /  eubdue  f   dominus,   a 
maeter,  as  dominant,  domam 
Ergon,  (Gr.)  a  work,  as  energy, 

metallurgy 
Ether,  the  eky,  as  ethenal 
Experior,  Itry;  expertua,  tried, 

as  experiment,  expert 
Fatigo,  /  tire,  as  tniefatiga&la 
Fermentum,  leaven,  as  fermento- 

(ton 
Ferox,  eniel,  as  ferootoiM 
Fors,  fortis,  cAanee,  as  forttitloue, 

miifortt/ne 
GoBto,  /  taete,  as  dugust 
Harmonia,  (QT.)joimng  together, 

as  harmony 
Lex,  legis,  a  law,  as  legal,  legis- 
lator 
Liber,  ^ee,  as  liberty,  illiberal 
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lAam,  •  hmmlmfft  m  UmltoKM 
Loeofl,  •  pl^^  M  looomtftfM, 

Lodo,  I plavf  Aivft  a/><<iy>  m 

liuUeroM,  lUnttfofi 
Ljnt,  (Or.)  a  ^rrf  or  Aai^,  m 

\jric 
MMiei,  UamuMf  m  imwlaU 
Haodo,  leUmt  m  nian(U6^ 
Monof,  (Ghr.)  tUoMf  m  aoiur- 

If jnof,  (Qr.)  numhtrUUt  M  my- 

rU4f 
Normal  «  fillip  m  «normoiM 
Notoo,  oognoMO,  /  A«ioi»/  eog- 

idtoi,  ibiotm,  M  rtfoogniM,  r#> 

oogniUMi 
Votoa,  Anown,  m  xuitabUf  noto- 

Htimenu,  a  numXutt  m  Mnnm«r- 

Nando,  luU,  m  ormoiroo* 
Ordo,  ordltr,  laWf  m  crlraordl- 

nary»  ordaAi 
Pftlatam,  UU  foe/  0/  M«  noutht 

Uudf  M  palata£/« 
Par,  tfualt  m  pirAj^,  pair,  t^pttr- 

pMio»  Tbtffit,  I  Mng  /ortkf  m 

pturm^  p«rri0<il0 
phainomal,  (Or.)  I  oppeart  m 

pUMMMDMIMI 

PlUBtti  uftatheTt  M  plnrnv* 
Polto,  (Gr.)  IteUf  m  monopoly 
Polyi,  (Or.)  many,  as  polyiyjto- 

Poiu,podos,(Gr.)  a/ootf  tapoly- 

pus,  onf^Kxles 
PrMtofl,  (Or.)  don9,  as  ^pracW- 

PriTUS,  on^i  own,  peetUiar,  as 

private,  priWt«^« 
ProdigltuB, «  wmder,  as  prodigy, 

prodigiotM 
Pfomo,  /  bfinff  forth,  T  ($U; 

promptos,  readif,  as  promptM-, 

promjfUtudt 


Propo.  MMT/  proilanf,  notrmt, 
as  propii^M^,  yproiluuK 

Rado,  lier^H/  rafos,  Mriy»«dl 
asffas* 

Saoer,  taerod,  as  sacr^lM^  Miisa- 

erate 
Salio,  /  leap  ;  saltas,  leapt,  (filio 

and  raltns  when  eompotindod) 

as  salimf,  Msanlt,  niUient,  in- 

snlt 
Sains,  salatis,  health/  salrns, 

ttffe,  as  salutary,  saltal^on 
Seqnor,  I  follow  /  seentos,  fol- 
lowed, as  eubtmqnent,  «xeont« 
Sooins,  a  companion,  as  sooiai» 

Msooiate 
Spsenlor,  /  look  fbr,  as  spoon- 
late 
Spiro,  /  breathe,  as  «rpire 
Splondeo,  /  ehtne,  as  splendul 
Sponte,  of  ont^e  own  wM,  ai 

•pontofMOM 
Stratus,  thrown  down  ;  stratum, 

a  bed,  as  j^rostrato,  8trat(^ 
Terreo,  I  frighten,  as  terr»6te 
Tolero,  /  bear,  as  trttoleranl 
Torpeo,  I  am  benumbed,  as  tor* 

ptd  ■-■{»?.■:' 

Totns,  the  whole,  as  total 
Tozioon,  (Or.)  poieon,  as  mtoxi- 

oate 
Tremo)  /  tremble,  as  tremM- 

<lotM 
Tropos,  (Or.)  a  turn,  as  tropi^ 

tropiooi 
Unda,  «  ipav*,  as  undnZate 
Vaouns,  empty,  as  craouate    '"^ 
Telo,  /  cover,  as  toU,  rerelo- 

tion 
Venennm,  poieon,  as  TonomotM 
Venor,  I  hunt,  as  Ton^ron 
Yestij^nm,  a  fra<w  or  mari^  as 

Tostige,  Inrestiffate 
Veins,  TOteris,  oUl,  as  Toteran 
Vinnm,  wine,   as  Tinow,   Tin- 

tage 
Visons,  filue,  as  yiaoid 
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SECTION  II. 


iEdef,  «  koutif  m  edi^ 
JBfum,  on  oft,  m  eoetoi 
Aggtr,  •  h«ap,  u  exaggerate 
Arbiter,  «n  umpin^  a  ruUTf  M 

arbitroMMi,  arbitr«yy 
Artof,  ajointf  as  art^«tiAiM 
Aaper,  rov^A,  aa  aaperify,  craa- 

pera/« 
Ballo,  /  tkr<no  /   boU,  (Or.)  « 

throw  f  bfll,  Baleorie,  aymbol 
Cerea,  <A«  godd«»9  of  «om  /  ea- 

raa< 
ChoM,  (Or.)  M«,  av«''>  M  ma- 

tancholj,  oholenc 
Camoloa,  a  A«at;>,  aa  iMoiimiiIa<« 
Currus,  crocked,  aa  oarratufa 
DaimoD,  (Or.)  a  «ptr<r,  aa  demo- 

ntoe,  j>andemoDttfm 
Debilia,  weak,  aa  debilitate 
Debeo,  /  blot  out^  I  dutroyy  aa 

tf^elifrte,  deleteribttt 
Demos,  (Or.)  the  people^  aa  de- 

moffOfiUf  epideimie 
Despotea,    (Or.)   a   matter^   aa 

despotM 
Dignua,  wwrthy,  aa  dignf^ 
Dynamis,  (Or.)/>otr«r,  aa  djna- 

mlM,  dyna«<y 
Eqnas,  a  hone^  as  eqmjpa^tf 
£a,  (Or.)  wM,  aa  eupAony,  '#rsn- 

Fanam,  a  UmpU^  aa  />rofanaf<<m 
Fateor,  /  ownj  faaans,  having 

ovoned  ;{fLitoT  and  fessos  when 

compoonded),  aa  eonfeaa,  pr<h 

feas 
rertiIi8,/rut(M  u  fertile 
Filiiia,  a  ton;  filia,  a  daughter, 

as  filial 
Fissnm,  e2e^  as  fissnrtf 
Frigeo,  /  am  cold,  aa  fHgui 
■hlgeo,  I  ehme,  aa  refolgmt 
Oigas,  a  giant,  as  gigantic 
Olaoiea^  ice,  as  glacier,  glacial 
Gnomi,  I  know;  gnostos,  known, 

aa  j^Ayflognomy,  j>rognosti« 
Grandia,  greeitf  aa  grandUojjtKnt 


Hares,  hssredia,  an  heir,  aa  b«> 

radilonf 
Helioa,  (Or.)  M«  eun,  as  ajrh** 

Umi,  Heliopoliff 
Hieroa,  (Qr.jkolf,  aa  yer«re% 
Hamidiu,  moiet,  aa  hinBldt^f 
Humoa,  (A«  ground,  aa  /osllin- 

motw,  hamidii^ 
HjrgroB,  (Or.)  omwI;  aa  hygro* 

meter 
Impetus,  force,  aa  impetaena 
luaala,  on  tei«Mi^  aa  taaolar 
Jagom,  a  poke,  aa  ««Jj)iigate 
Legumen,  pulee,  aa  legUBiaow 
Lethe,  (Or.)    forge^fitineu,   ai 

lethar^ 
Linea,  «  1mm,  aa  dSiUneate^  faetf> 

linear 
Lithoa,  (Or.)  a  stene^  aa  Utho- 

graphjf 
Logos,  (Or.)  a  word^  aa  dbdogiM, 

analoffy 
Luna,  the  moon,  aa  «iiAliuuiry 
M^or,  greater,  aa  mi^ohi^ 
Mando,  /  bid,  aa  mandate^  ooas- 

mand 
Maneo,  /  etag,  aa  jiermaiUfU; 

remain 
Melan,  black,  aa  melaneAo^ 
Melior,  better,  as  ameliorate 
Memor,  mintfful,  memortoi^  ma 

morafMhim 
BlUes,  militis,  a  eoldier,  aa  mili 

taty 
Mineo,  /  Aaity,  as  ^»rominefi< 
Minister,  a  eervant,  aa  miniaira- 

tion 
Mors,  mortis,  death,  aa  mmortoft 
Mos,  moris,  a  tfuumer,  aa  morai 
Maros,  a  waU,  aa  wnmnra 
Mosa,  a  fmMe»  mhVi  **  BraosSy 

amas4 
Muto,  I  change,  aa  mvtaits 
Nesos,  an  island,  aa  Pelcgwfma' 

BOS,  Polgneaia 
NoTiis,  new,  aa  InnoTate 
Nox,  noctis,  n^ht^  as  noetwni 
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Obwonif,  dmh,  m  obMvo^Mfi 

Omnia,  «!<,  m  omnVb 

Origo,  tM»  btgm$utig,  m  o&origi- 

(K  ov^  <A«  moii/A,  M  oral,  ori- 

Oram,  on  egfft  as  oToi,  oriparoitf 
Pator,  m/athtr^  m  pfttiinal 
Pathos,  (Ov.)/MicVt  M  ^irmpa- 

thy,  cpathy 
Pelagna,  the  tea^  aa  ilreAipalago 
Pane,  oimott,  aa  panvMWa 
Phyria,  (Or.)  luKure,  aa  phjii- 

Pingo,  I  pmtiUf  pieUu^paintedf 

aa  piotan^  4f«piot 
Piaa,  gotttff,  aa  pifiy*  <mpioiM 
Ploro,  /  waU,  aa  W^lora 
Populaa,  thtpeopUy  aa  popnlor 
Potana,  powerfd,  aa  jiotaniaM, 

armipotenl 
Praabya,  oldf  preabytaroa,  (Or.) 

oZdar,  aa  pr«Bbyterian 
Puto,  /  pruiMf  I  thinkf  aa  am- 

paia(e,  (/wputtf 
Pyld,  (Or.)  a  ^a<«,  aa  Thermo- 

pyl« 
Radius,  a  ray,  aa  lrradia<« 
Ramus,  a  branchy  aa  rami^ 
Rigo,  /  water,  aa  trrigate 


Radia,  rude^  ign»rmU,  M  nidi' 

aiMl,  ifudite 
Sangnia,  htood^  aa  aaagoIiMry 
Senez,  old,  aa  aand«,  aanalar 
Sapultna,  h^tritdf  aa  aapnllvri^ 

aapnUAra 
Silaz,  mJUMy  aa  ailioibiM 
Sinua,  a  6<Mom,  a  tey,  aa  inainu- 

a<«,  ainnoMfy 
Sol,  the  nm,  aa  solar,  soUfiea 
Sterilis,  barren^  sterili/y 
Stroplia,   ^Or.)   a    iMfnrin^,  a« 

opoatroplia,  eafastropha 
Surge,  /  rite  t  aurreotua,  riuiHt 

aa  insurgent,  rMurraotiEofi 
Timeo,  I  fear,  as  timoretw,  tim- 

iditjf 
Tonos,  (Or.)  tenrion,  aa  eovnd, 

<«mitone 
Trepidua, /earyw,  aa  trepida<*oii» 

intrepid  t> 

Tres,  three,  as  trijiod^  trian^<« 
Tricee,  a  hinderanee,  aa  «rtrica(« 
Typos,  (Or.)  a  pattern,  or  >li^ur«, 

aa  typtca/,  antitype 
Vanus,  ein/>/y,  vain,  aa  vanuA, 

TamVy 
Verbum,a  u>ord,&s  TerbaZ,Terb<w« 
Yuloanus,  the  god  of  emithe,  aa 

Toloano 


SECTION  m. 


Ago,  (Or.,  I  lead,  as  d«mago^e, 

«ynago^tM 
Alienus,  belonging  to  another,  as 

tklienate 
Audio,  /  A«ar,  as  andKor,  audi- 

enee 
Augeo,  /  mereaee;  anctus,  «n- 

ereaeed,  aa  augfn«n<,  ancfton, 

autAor 
Coloaaua,  a  huge  itaiue,  as  oo- 

losaoi 
Credo,  /  truei,  I  believe,  as  cre- 
dit tnorediM« 
Crimen,  a  erme,  aa  criminal 
Disorimen,  a  difference,  aa  dis- 

trriwiiiM'** 


Ditinus,  heavenly,  foreieUing,  aa 
diyint/y,  divination 

Emo,  /  buy  /  emptus,  bought,  aa 
redeem,  eEomption 

Feoundus,  fruxtful,  as  fecund*^ 

Firmus,  etrong,  aa  confirm 

Foedtts,  foederis,  a  treaty,  as  con- 
federate 

Frons,  the  forehead,  as  frontttr , 
confront 

Orex,  gregis,  a  flock,  as  congre- 
gate 

Idem,  the  tame,  as  identify 

Ira,  anger,  as  ira«ci&2« 

Jubilo,  /  ehout  for  foy,  aa  jubiUi 

Lozus,  loote,  as  relax 


nidi* 


altnn^ 


MaUr,  (meter,  Or.)  •  motktr,  m 

mat«rnai,  metityeWi 
Mergo,  Iplungt  /  memii,  f /iny- 

«d^  M  <merg«,  <Rimen^ii 
Narro,  /  ulL,  m  namiioN 
Patrift,  <ni<'f  country,  m  patriot 

i*m 
Pbcml,  (Gr.)  /  aptak,  af  6<a«- 

phemy,  frophet,  «mpha«if 
Panio,  Ipunith;  pmn%  punish- 

mtnt,  as  impnnity,  pena/ 
Pusa,  a  littU  girl,  aa  ^nnUlani- 

motM 


lUgnla,  «  fvli^  m  Irrtfalar' 
Baaetiu,  Ao^,  ••  Maoti^ 
8M«lam,  on  a^«,  liU  vorU;  m 

■Millar 
8p«ro,  /  hop*,  a«  tep«r«<^  ^ 

■pair 
Btigo,  /mmA  m,  m  Awtigflli 
Temno,  /  dt^pin/  tMaptna,  ,i»> 

«pii«l,  aa  MMtMia,  conUapi- 

Tempoa,  tomporla,  tim*,  a«  ten- 

poroi,  eokomporary 
Tetraa,  (Or.) /our,  as  toCrarcA 
UrtWf  a  eiiy,  aa  otIxhm,  MtAorbt 


SECTION   IV. 


Bellnm,  war,  aa  hMigtrent 
Cbaria,    (Qr.)    /ov«,  lAafiifc«,  aa 

chari/y,  ^Vioharisi 
Cbeir,  (Or.).<A«  hand,  as  ehirur- 

^«on,  whence  surgeon 
FjgcOflneed,  naindigMt,  «xigon0« 
Hortor,  I  adviat,  as  exhortation 
Legatus,  appointed,  bequeathed, 

as  </«Iegat«,  legacy 


Mir -r,  wrttrhed,  as  misero&fi^ 

M>mn^r.*»'« 
Nomos,  (Or.)  a  law,    i  Mfrono- 

my 
Oikos,  (Qr  ^  a  home,  as  ecof»  my 
ProprittS,  j>».  iotwn,aa  pro),  tr^y, 

opprop  \at& 
Stereos,  (Qv^)  «qIi(/,  firm,  as  st»- 

reo(yj>« 


SECTION  V. 


Amplus,  large,  as  amp1\/^ 
Astron,  (Qr.)  a  «tor,  as  astrO' 

logy 
Atrox,  cruel,  as  atroo//y 
Censeo,  /  think,  I  Judge,  as  o*"^- 

eure,  censortbtM 
Cilium,  the  eye-lid,  as  n/;9«roiU> 

OtM 

Chronos,  (Or.)  time,  as  «!>7ono- 

mettr 
Cras,  to-tnorroff,   tu  procn»ti- 

nafe 
Dens,  dentis,  a  too<A,  as  dentiif, 

mdent 
Dotos,  (Or.)  given,  as  antidote, 

anecdote 
Dulcis,  «vee/,  as  dolo^f,  daloi/V 
Ethnos,  (Or.)  a  natUntf  as  eth- 

norcA,  heathen 


Farl,  to  tpeak,  as  prdtiM,  kuf 

UJbU 
Oraris,  A«avy,  as  graTi^y,  graii- 

tat% 
Ilorreo,  /  dread,  as  horrtUs 
Loqtd,  U>  tpeak,  as  «o<tloqQj,  «lo-- 

mtnee 
Mm,  wickedly,  as  malevofani; 

malMoM,  nisJ^nanl 
Micros,  email,  as  mierosco^ 
Nihil,  nothing,  as  annihilate 
Palla,  a  cloak,  as  palliate 
Polmo,  the  lunge,  as  polmonary 
Bos,  nris,  the  country,  as  ras<i0^ 

rural 
Stella,  a  etar,  as  consteDatiiMi 
Taphos,  (Or.)  a  tomb,  as  ^ntaph 
Velio,  IpuU;  tuIsus,  jniiM^  as 

eonmisMm 


